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ADVERTISEMENT. 



X HE publicatioii of thefe Colle6tions is ftri6lly con- 
formable to the teftamentary wifhes of their worthy 
Author^ who configned them for that exprefs purpofe 
to their prefent Editor. 

Long and intimately acquainted both with the ac* 
curacy and the diffidence of Mr. Pegge, I might 
have hefitated in offering his poflhumous Eflays to 
the Publick, if the plan of them had not been clearly 
defined ; and if even fuch of them as are not actually 
completed were not fufficiently outlined, to be a*edi- 
table to the reputation he had' already acquired by 
the fi)rmer parts of his " Curialia,'* and by his 
** Anecdotes of the Englifh Language ;" a reputation 
which haddefcended to him by hereditary right. 



Hiftory of Sombhset House was with him. 
a favourite fubjedt ; and to this, with the exception of 
the two concluding pages, he had put the finifliing-. 
hand.. 

a 2. The 
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'tv ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Plans and Defcription of Denmark House (as 
this Palace was for fome time called) and the Catalogue 
of the Pictures and Curiofities of King Charles the 
Firft, have been communicated by Mr. Gough. 

The Diflertation on the Office of Serjeant at 
Arms was announced by the Author in his Introduc- 
tion to the Hiftory of the Gentlemen Pensioners ; 
and was by himfelf nearly prepared for the Prefe. 

That thefe CoUeAlons may not be extended to any 
unreafonable length, they fliall be completed, at the 
utmoft, in Three fucceeding Parts. 



St. George' s-day, l8o6. 



J. N. 
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PART IV. 
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A SUCCINCT HISTORY 



O F 



SOMERSET HOUSE. 



To the Prefident of the Society of Antiquaries^ London. 
Dear Sir, 

After the intereft you have taken in Old London, in- 
cluding Weftminfter, I hope I may be excufed in addreffing 
to you an account of a building now no more ; but which 
embraces a larger portion of hiftory than ever fell to the lot 
of a private edifice, when taken with all its concomitant cir- 
cumftances — I mean Somerset Houfe ; which, having been 
founded in the middle of the fixteenth century, and begun 
to be demolifhed at the latter end of the eighteenth, is now 
become within the pale of Antiquity. That alone, however, 
is not what places it within my cognizance ; for in a very 
few years after its foundation it became the property of the 
Crown, and has]ever fmce carried with it fuch Royal Appen- 
dages as may, with no impropriety, bring it under the 
general title of this Work. 

B: All 



2 Hiftory of Somerfet Houfe. 

All that has been hitherto faid of it is fo very much difperfed 
in the works of writers of different complexions and parties, 
that no difpaflionate account has been given of it ; nor has 
any been comprefled into an uninterrupted narrative. 

In this attempt I forefee that I {hall be obliged to combat 
fomc received opinions ; but fuch muft always be the cafe 
where hiftorians have implicitly copied each other ; for when 
traditions have pafTed mufter for three centuries, their verity 
is feldom afterwards brought to the teft. 

The Duke of Somerfet, bccaufe he was unfortunate, or 
mifguided (call it which you pleafe), was loaded with ca- 
lumny by the enemies of his time ; and no fubfequent advo- 
cate has thought it worth his while to brufli off, however 
lightly, any part of the afperfion. 

I cannot think the Duke fo culpable, with refpe6l to the 
demolition of edifices once deemed facred, as he is generally 
reprcfented to have been by Strype, Spelman, Sir Richard 
Baker, and even his advocate Mr. Strype himfelf in his Me- 
morials. It may be allowed, I conceive, that he, a Protef- 
tant, maternal uncle to a Protcftant King, and Lord Pro- 
teflor of his Perfon and Realm, might avail himfelf of op- 
portunities to enlarge his pofTeflions, or gratify his pride, at 
the expence of the Roman Catholicks, confidently with the 
King's power, by any means that were legal ; or even that 
he (liould take momentary advantages of the venality of fome 
wavering Ecclefiafticks of that time. Beyond that line I 
ihall not attempt to juflify him ; and in the courfe of this 
little memoir circumltances will occur which, perhaps, may 
remove fome ideas of facrilcgious opprefTion fo heinoufly 
charged on the Dakc ; tut all fads which will not admit of 

probabk 



Hljlory of Somcrfct Houfe. 3 

probable extenuation fhall be fairly confeffed. Perhaps many 
of the Duke*s political procedures will admit of no more 
than bare political juftification. Di6latorial influence, when 
once obtained, will often over-balance the ftrongeft judg- 
ment, and is not eafily refigned without a llruggle ; while 
the Jove of dominion will oppofe every meafurc which does 
not flow from its own fource. Such have been the charac- 
teriftic propenfities of every Minifter from that day to this. 
But the vindication of his Grace is not the primary obje6l 
before us, unlefs the evidence in his favour arife out of the 
matter itfelf. I am to be the hiflorian of the Palace, and not 
of the Prote6tor. It would be very uncomplimentary to you. 
Sir, to bring forward in detail the circumftances of the 
Duke's life ; and yet it may not be altogether extraneous to 
throw out fome few outlines of the leading features, as far 
as they are neceflarily incorporated with the intended plan. 
Let it be remembered, at the time when all his Grace's pro- 
je£ked grandeur began, that he lived under the influence of 
his fe^ond wife, the moft arrogant, turbulent, and ambitious 
woman of her time. That circumftance may fingly account 
for many fteps which led her hufband to the fcafibld ; for 
the truth of which aflertion we have the teftimony of the 
King himfelf, tranfmitted to us by a writer hoftile to the 
Duke, I mean Sir John Hay ward ♦. 

It is well known that Edward Seymour Earl of Hertford, 
Vifcount Beauchamp, &c. and at length Duke of Somerfet^i 
owed his titular dignities, and much of his fortunes, during 
the little time they lafled, to his Sifter's advancement to 
the throne. His. Grace was, however, of a knightly family ; 

♦ Life of King Edward, 2d edit. 1636. p. 134. 
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4 Hijiory of Somerfet Houfe. 

and Jane Seymour, when the King became her fuitor, had 
been a Maid of Honour to Queen Anne Bulleigne. The 
marriage of King Henry with Queen Jane was a certain pre- 
paratory ftep to the elevation of her near relations, as it had 
previoufly been to thofe of Anne BuUeigne, and, indeed, 
equally fatal to both. The pride of the Nobility of that 
time was ever alarmed at the fudden aggrandizement of pri^ 
vate gentlemen thus introduced among them ; and, having 
themfclves been early trained to (late-intrigues, generally 
overpowered them, and often'brought them to the block, for 
imaginary treafons, or for inadvertencies magnified into capi- 
tal otiences. 

King Henry married Jane Seymour on the 20th of May, 
1536, and immediately advanced her elded brother Edward, 
the founder of this memoir, to the peerage. 

Being bred to arms, he had received the honour of knight- 
hood, in the wars with France, from the Duke of Suffolk, in 
the year 1523, when Catharine of Arragon fliared Henry*8 
throne. Nothing at that time could be more unexpedted 
than Sir Edward's future honours. It was not till ten years 
afterwards that the unfortunate Catharine was divorced ; and 
Anne Bulleigne was married to the King, viz. in the year 
1533. ^^ three years afterwards, Jane Seymour fucceeded 
Anne ; and the royal marriage was folemnized May 20, 1536. 
Sir Edward was at that time about the King's perfon, as one 
of the Knights of the Body ; and, in confequence of this new 
affinity, was created, on the 5th of the following June, 
Vifcount Beauchamp. The birth of a fon was fo acceptable 
to king Henry, that, in Oiftober 15371 ^ ^^^ ^^7^ ^^^^^ *^^ 
Prince's baptifro, the Vifcount Bcauchamp received the ad- 
vanced 
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vanced title of Earl of Hertford; and further, in January, 
1541-2 (poflibly on the firft vacancy), his Lordlhip jvas 
elefted a Knight of the Garter, and in a few months after- 
wards was conftituted Lord Great Chamberlain for life. In 
addition to thefe honours, the King took the Earl into his 
efpecial favour, which virtually extended even beyond the 
King's life. 

Bifhop Burnet tells us *, that the King^ a little before his 
death, having obferved a decay in a number of the Nobility, 
by attainders and otherwife, had refolved to create fome 
new peers, as alfo to elevate thofe of inferior orders who 
were higheft in his efteem and confidence,, infomuch that 
minutes were a6lually made by the Secretaries of fuch his 
Majefty*s gracious intentions. Although the King had, at 
the time, married three wives fmce the death of Queen Jane, 
yet, as (he had brought him a fon, the want of which he 
had fo long regretted, the interefts of her co-relatives re- 
mained entire. The Earl of Hertford, therefore, was nomi^^ 
nated to a Dukedom, with a choice of any of the vacant 
titles of Somerset, Exeter, or Hertford, (together with 
the Earldom of Wiltftiire for his fon) ; to which dignities 
were to be added the high offices of Earl Marfhal . and Lord 
Treafurer. At this moment,, however, the King was ap. 
proaching fo near to his diifolution, that, finding he could 
not fulfil his purpofes, he ordered them to be exprefled in 
his will, to be perfedled by his executors. 

After the demife of King Henry, on the 28th of January, 
1546-7, thefe his wifhes were complied with, in refpedl to 

* HiAory of the Reformatioiii vol. IL p. 6. foL 
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6 Hifiofy tf Sontieifet Houfe. 

the Earl of Hertford, who was, moreover, unanimoufly 
ele£led, by the Privy Council, on the ift of February, Gover- 
nor of the King's Perfon, and Protector of his Realms, until 
his Majefly (hould attain the age of eighteen years. Procla- 
mation was made accordingly in the ufual public places by 
the Heralds, with found of trumpet, through the city of 
London. On the loth of February he was conftituted Lord 
Treafurer ; and, on the i6th of the fame month, was created 
Duke of Somerset ; and again, on the 17th, was appointed 
Earl MarfliaL His patent for the office of Protedor and 
Governor was fealed on the 1 2th of March ; to which was 
annexed, on the fucceeding 9fth of July, 1547^ a ftipend of 
eight thoufand marks (or five thoufand three hundred and 
thirty-three pounds, fix (hillings, and eight ptnct per annwn^ 
during the time of his Proteftorate ♦.) 

This little previous hiftory brings us nearly to the time 
when the building hefore us may be fuppofed to have been 
planned : but we ihall find fome chronological difcordaocra 
among the writers who have mentioned it. They fpeak 
without any latitude, as if fuch a manfion was the proda^ion 
of a few months. There was much to be preconcerted, ob- 
tained, and demolifhed, before any edifice could he con- 
ftrufted ; though the commencement of the building is gene* 
rally imputed to the year 1549, which date does not leave 
fufficient time for any material part of it to arife before the 
Proteftor loft his power +. It will be neceffary, therefore, 
if pofiible, to throw the origination farther back : and fome- 

* CollintU Peeragei from the King's Warranti. 
-f Sec Stowe, 

thing 
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thing may be found which will confiderably reconcile thefe 
chronological differences. 

The great fcale on which it was afterwards eredled was 
poffibly planned foon after the Duke became Proteftor ; for 
the actual demolition is dated to have commenced in this 
year, 1549 ; but, at the fame time, there feems to have been 
inducements in the choice of this particular fituation ; and, 
if fo, one would think that it was not a foundation abfolutely 
4e novo ; for there is a letter cxifting from the Duke to Lord 
Cobham, dated from Somerfet Place, fo early after King Ed- 
ward's acceflion as Oftober 356, 1547 ; and another^ February 
19, 1547^ O. S. which would now be called 1548, nearly two 
years before any thing is mentioned by Jhiftorians of the above 
demolitions *. Hence we are led to conclude, that his Grac^ 
either had a houfe on this fite in his own right, which h^ 
named Somerset Place, after he was created a Duke, or 
that fuch houfe had been the property of a former Duke of 
Somerfet, and was granted to him with the title. This cijr*- 
cumftance might give his Grace a prediledtion for that fitu^ 
ation, with a wifli to enlarge his buildings as far as pollible, 
though without due regard to delicacy or decency in the 
means he adopted. The Duchefs was proud and afpiring^ 
notwithflanding (he was at the pinnacle of every honour 
below Royalty ; and could not perhaps bear to be confined 
and elbowed by lawyers and bifhops, whofe lands would add 
ib much to the enlargement of her own territory. This, I 
confefs, is but plaufible, and not very complaifant, conjec- 
ture ; but, however, chronology will not authorize us to fay 

• BibL HarL N. 284. fol. aj. 

that 
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that the Duke finifhed his plan^ and then gave it the name 
of Somerset House, as it is fully evident, as will appear 
hereafter, that his Grace never lived to perfeft the intended 
work. 

But let us proceed regularly with the building ; and, in 
order to account for the Somerfet Place mentioned in 1547, we 
will fuppofe, after the Duke had got poffeffion of the firft of 
the condemned edifices, that he inhabited it, and gave it his 
own titular name, till the reft were obtained, or were pulling 
down, and the great plan was ripe for execution. The 
Duke's fituation, in any point of view, either from his near 
alliance to the King, or from his high pofts, entitled him, at 
this period, to a fplendid manfion ; and his intereft and au- 
thority as eafily procured to him grants of land for the 
purpofe. 

If this is not fufBciently conclufive, I (hall offer the tefti- 
mony of Stowe, a living witnefs of the whole tranfadtion, 
who, fpeaking of the demolition of buildings upon the fite 
of thefe ere6lions, fays, in his own fecond edition of his Sur- 
vey, quarto, 1603, that the Duke, " in place thereof, raifed 
*• that large and beautiful houfe, but yet unfinijhed^ called 
*• Somerset House *.*' 

The Duke's final fentence took away, with his life, his 
honours and his eftates, when this houfe fell to the king, and 
was never again granted to a fubje6t. His Grace's fon was 
reftored to the Earldom of Hertford by Queen Elizabeth, A. D. 
1558 ; but as the houfe was referved by the Crown, we muft 
look to future times, even after the date of 1603, when Stowe 
fpeaks of it as unfinifhed, for any further degree of perfe6lion. 

• P. 78. 

The 
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The letter to Lord Cobham was dated but a little more 
than feven months after his Grace's patent for the office of 
Protedlor had been fealed ; which interval had been principally 
confumed in negotiating a marriage between King Edward 
and Mary Stewart, afterwards the unfortunate Queen of Scots, 
and the Invafion of Scotland, when he was perfonally prefent 
at the battle of Muflelburgh, which was fought on the loth 
of September. I am therefore induced to think that the Duke 
meditated the erediion of this fumptuous edifice as foon as 
he became Protestor ; and that, having a predilection for the 
capabilities of this fpot, he obtained foon afterwards a grant 
of fome habitable part of the premifes, to which he gave the 
name of Somerset Placb, from whence the befbre^men*- 
tioned letter is dated. 

At the fame time that a fmaller manfion was aftually in 
pofleflion, his Grace probably forefaw there was an evident 
facility of obtaining by further grant, by exchange, by 
negotiation, or by honeft promifes, as much ground as he at 
iirft deiigned his plan (hould occupy. As mofl builders do, 
he probably reckoned without his hoft, which drove him to 
fome unguarded meafures to obtain materials. The ana- 
chronifm, about which we are contending, feems to have been 
rectified by Mr. Delahay Gordon in his Life and Trial of the 
Duke of Somerfet (though he does not give tis his authority), 
wherein he fays that the building was begun in the year 1 548 ♦ ; 
by which I would underftand that the demolitions to be made 
upon the fite had all taken place, the ground was cleared, and 
the foundations laid. This correction In the date will coin- 

* Gordon's Lives, 8vo. i7M. L p. 84K 

C cide 
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cide very well with the time that is neceflary to bring a 
building of this magnitude to any tolerably advanced ftate for 
refidencc, before the Duke*s difgrace commenced. Mr.Gordon, 
in common with other writers, throws fome blame on his 
Grace for being fo folicitous about this edifice, while the 
nation was engaged in expenfive wars, and at a time when 
the plague raged in London. He forgets that there was a 
Dutchefs of Somerfet, whofe vanity and pride raged full as 
much. He adds* that the Duke imported architects from 
Italy; and clofes by obferving, that his Grace ** was defigning 
** fuch a houfe as had not been feen in England.'* Mr. Wal- 
pole admits that his Grace employed John de Padua, an Italian 
architect ; but does not charge the Duke with importing 
him for the purpofe, as he was then in England, and had been 
previoufly employed : — but let that pafs for the prefent. 

Mr. Gordon has left us at large in the year 1548, when the 
intended edifice feems to have taken root (though he has not 
faid at what part of the year it was planted) ; and here we 
muft leave it to grow till it was fevcrely •* nipped by a chil- 
" ling froft" in the courfe of the following year. 

Taking the date of the defign from March n, I54|» when 
his Grace's patent of Lord Prote6lor was fealed, the Duke 
had more than two years and an half to proceed with his edi*- 
fice before he firfl fell into difgrace ♦. 

On the 13th of 0<£tober, 1549, the patent conftitutlng him 
Lord Proteftor was revoked ; and his other great offices above- 

* I find it neceflary to be very accurate in fractional dates, occafiooed by the 
then Old and New Style, as that debateable part of the year, between January 1^ 
and March 35f will otberwife produce chronological confufion. 
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mentioned being taken from him, he was committed to the 
Tower ; foon after which he was deprived of all his eftateSf 
which were given to the Crown by Parliament. His patri- 
monial property comprized feveral manors, parks, and fo- 
rcfts, in Wiltftiire ; to which may be added many lordfhips, 
lands, and tenements, granted to him in other parts of die 
kingdom. 

Thefe eftates are particularized by Mr. Strypc in his Memo- 
rials ♦ ; and Biftiop Burnet likewifc tells us that the Duke 
was fined, by aft of parliament, in two thoufand pounds a 
year of land ; and that he loft all his goods and oflSces f. 

To this may be fubjoined, from the fame authority, that 
on the Duke's releafe from the Tower, in the following Febru- 
ary, i54f , he was bound to his good behaviour in a penalty 
of ten thoufand pounds, and reftrained to live, either (by 
royal favour) at the King's Houfe at Shene, or at his own 
at Sion, which laft we may fuppofe he was indulged to 
4ceep ; and not to depart four miles from them, nor to come 
to the King or the Council, unlefs he were called %. 

All, then, that the Duke had expended upon this ftately 
pile, either in building or furnifhing, muft be confined to the 
interval between the 12th of March, i544f (or thereabouts), 
and the 13th of 06lober, 1549, when we no longer behold the 
opulent Protestor, &c. &c. but the mere titular Duke of So- 
merfet, reduced to comparative indigence, without revenues 
equal to the habitual necefTaries adequate to his dignity. 

* Vol. IL p. 308. which amotitued to two thoufand pounds p^ oimttffi ; a 
large property at that time. 

t Hiftory of the Reformation, II. 143. 

X Idem in eod. There is a letter dated from thence in BiU. Had. 

Q % In 
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cide very well with the time that is neceflary to bring a 
building of this magnitude to any tolerably advanced ftate for 
refidence, before the Duke*s difgrace commenced. Mr.Gordon, 
in common with other writers, throws fome blame on his 
Grace for being fo folicitous about this edifice, while the 
nation was engaged in expenfive wars» and at a time when 
the plague raged in London. He forgets that there was a 
Dutchefs of Somerfet, whofe vanity and pride raged full as 
much. He adds* that the Duke imported architects from 
Italy; and clofes by obferving, that his Grace ** was defigning 
** fuch a houfe as had not been feen in England." Mr. Wal- 
pole admits that his Grace employed John de Padua, an Italian 
architect ; but does not charge the Duke with importing 
him for the purpofe, as he was then in England, and had been 
previoufly employed : — but let that pafs for the prefent. 

Mr. Gordon has left us at large in the year 1548, when the 
intended edifice feems to have taken root (though he has not 
faid at what part of the year it was planted) ; and here we 
muft leave it to grow till it was feverely •* nipped by a chil- 
" ling froft** in the courfe of the following year. 

Taking the date of the defign from March n, 154I, when 
his Grace's patent of Lord Prote6lor was fealed, the Duke 
had more than two years and an half to proceed with his edi*- 
fice before he firfl fell into difgrace ♦. 

On the 13th of 06lober, 1549, the patent conftitutlng him 
Lord Proteftor was revoked ; and his other great offices above- 

* I find it neceflary to be very accurate in fractional dates, occafiooed by the 
then Old and New Style, as that debateable part of the year, between January 1^ 
and March 35| will otberwife produce chronological confufion. 

mentioned 
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mentioned being taken from him, he was committed to the 
Tower ; foon after which he was deprived of all his eftates, 
which were given to the Crown by Parliament. His patri- 
monial property comprized feveral manors, parks, and fo- 
refts, in WiltQiire ; to which may be added many lordfhips, 
lands, and tenements, granted to him in other parts of the 
kingdom. 

Thefe eftates are particularized by Mr. Strype in his Memo- 
rials * ; and Bilhop Burnet likewifc tells us that the Duke 
was fined, by a£t of parliament, in two thoufand pounds a 
year of land ; and that he loft all his goods and offices f . 

To this may be fubjoined, from the fame authority, that 
on the Duke*s releafefrom the Tower, in the following Febru- 
ary, 1541, he was bound to his good behaviour in a penalty 
of ten thoufand pounds, and reftrained to live, cither (by 
royal favour) at the King's Houfe at Shene, or at his own 
at Sion, which laft we may fuppofe he was indulged to 
keep ; and not to depart four miles from them, nor to come 
to the King or the Council, unlefs he were called %. 

All, then, that the Duke had expended upon this ftately 
pile, either in building or furnifhing, muft be confined to the 
interval between the 12th of March, 154I, (or thereabouts), 
and the 1 3th of October, 1 549, when we no longer behold the 
opulent Prote6tor, &c. &c. but the mere titular Duke of So- 
merfet, reduced to comparative indigence, without revenues 
equal to the habitual neceflaries adequate to his dignity, 

• Vol. II. p. 308. which amoanccd to two thoufand pound* per oTmum ; 
large property at that time. 

t Hlftory of the Reformation, If. 142. 

X Idem in cod. There it a letter dated from theace in fiibl. HarK 
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In this humiliated ftate his Grace remained for fome months, 
fupported only by the fecrct and oblique bounty of the King 
his Nephew. 

•* The Duke,'* fays Mr. Strype, '' in his late fell (mean- 
^^ ing his firft commitment to the Towerj, had been fleeced 
*^ of all, not only bis beneficial places and ofBcea, but alfo of 
•• his lands and revenues ; and was now reduced to narrow 
^< circumftances, and therefore was to make his fortunes 
^^ again as well as he could. This bis condition bis Nephew 
^ the King confidered^ and helped him as much as he mighty 
^* which appecureth in this that foUoweth : The King was 
^ now, fooa aftor the afth of March, 1550, to fend hoftages 
" into France, confifting of pcrfons of the beft Nobility, that 
^ might anfwer the French hoftages fent hither. Among the 
^ reit,. the Farl of Hertford, fon and heir to the Duke, and 
^^ the Kiiig*$ coufmt was one ; and the King was at the 
^ charge of feeing him out, which I do not find he did to 
** any other : for to Francis Newdigate, fteward to the Duke^ 
" the King granted two Iwndied marks by way cl gift to^ 
** ward the charge of the faid Earl's furniture *. To the Duke 
<* was aUb gives two hundred and forty- fix poumb, foe (hil* 
^ iings^ and ti^ee pence* ib recompence of the charges cf 
*** the board-wages of certain of the fervants attending 
^ upon the Earl in France. About the fame time, to 
** the Duke was paid five hundred pounds, bequeathed to 
•* him by King Henry's laft will, which was paid upon 
♦* account of his prefent need, as I mud fuppofe ; that legacy 
«* havmg, in effed, been before fatisfied, when, in the firft 

• I beg you would obfenre the name of Fiaiuu» Newdigate, who wiU. be men- 
tioned in a diAieal ligUl iMinatak 
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year of the King, the faid Duke had a grant of divers lands * 
and lordlhips, partly in confideraticn of fervices, and 
partly for fulfilling the King's lad: wiH, as it ran in the 
Book of Sales f/* 
Not long after this, the Duke was reftored to fome part of 
his property, and particularly to that of which we ate fpeak* 
ing, the fite and environs of Somerfet Place. Mr. Strype, in 
another place» tells us, that his Grace, ^^ after his imprifon- 
ment, fubmiffion, and pardon, was called, on the lothof 
April, 1550, to the Privy Council ; and who fued for him- 
felf to be again admitted to the Privy Chamber, and was 
" fo on the 14th of the next month. His eftate being for- 
^^ feited and given to the Crown by Parliament, the King, in 
bis third and fourth year (fome time between January i, and 
March a 5th following), of bis fpecial favor, and at the 
^^ humble petition of the Lords of his Council, by patent* 
** fealed June 4th> gave him back of that, it feems, which 
** had been his before^ vi%. the caftle of Marlborough, and 
*^ all his lordihips and manors of Barton, Ludgershal, &c. 
*^ and divers other lands and tenements in the counties of 
" Middlefex, &c4" 

The Did:e*s property in Middlefex, as far as it concerns the 
vicinity of Somerfet Houfe^ covered all Covent Garden, and 
its large adjacencies, in every direction ; together with Long 
Acre, which, of itfelf, contains feven acres. Thefe premiffes 
were in the parilh of St. Martin-in-the- Fields (for Covent 

* The origiiial eftate or boufe in the Strand, called Somerfet Place^ might be 
part of thefe lands. 

t Strype's Memorials, II. p. 333» % Ibidem. 
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Garden was not fcparatdy parochiated till 1645), and con- 
tained nearly all of that diftri6t which has fince become the 
eftate of his Grace the Duke of Bedford, granted to his an- 
ceftors foon after the final attainder of the Duke of Somer- 
fet, I552*. 

Notwithftanding thefe retardations, the Duke was fo fan- 
guine to compleat his defign, that, as foon as he had obtained 
the promife of a pardon, he refumed the bufinefs of his edi- 
fice, fo far at lead as extended to the provifion of materials ; 
for, by Stowe's account, the demolition of the fteeple, and 
great part of the church, belonging to the Priory of St. John 
of Jerufalem, diffolved in the late reign, commenced on the 
loth of April, 1550; whereas the plenary pardon was not 
iealed till the 19th of the following month of July +. It was 
further laboured, by his Grace's friends in the Parliament, to 
procure his reftoration to the Prote6torate ; but they did not 
fucceed. We are now brought to the clofe of the year 1550, 
in the courfe of which every healing ftep had been taken to 
unite the interefts of the Duke of Somerfet and the Earl of 
Warwick, by a marriage of the Duke's eldeft daughter with 
the Vifcount Lifle, the Earl's eldeft fon ; at which ceremony 
the King himfelf was prefent, to evince his zeal for a recon- 
ciliation between thefe confli6ting Noblemen. 

This did not fuffice. The truth was, that when King Ed- 
ward acceded to the throne at 10 years of age, and though 
his majority was fixed to his i8th year by King Henry's will, 
yet was there a regency of eight years, humanly fpeaking, to 
be contended for by the moft powerful of the nobility ; and he 

♦ Stowc's Survey, Book VI; p. 88. Stiypc's edition. 

t Stowe's Survey, and Collins't Peerage. , 

WuO 
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who obtained it was to have been, during that interval, •* The 
King*s King." From the moment that the high office of 
Prote6tor was conferred upon the Duke of Somerfet, a Peer 
ofyefterday, notwithftanding he was the King's Uncle, the 
Earl of Warwick, a modern Peer of difgraceful origin, but 
of boundlefs ambition, held the do6trine, in concert with 
other jealous Nobles, that *• Delenda efi Carthago ;*' and no- 
thing was left undone, or unattempted, to fupplant his Grace. 
The Duke, it is true, was popular ; but the Earl was power- 
ful, and had a fuperior party in the Council. The King, ta 
cement more clofely the interefts c^ himfelf and his uncle with 
thofe of the Earl of Warwick, created him, A.D. 1551, Duke 
of Northumberland : but even this did not operate ; for no- 
thing would fatisfy him but the blood of Somerfet. The clo- 
fing fcene of the Duke of Somerfet's life, I need not fay, 
was on the fcaffold, on the aid of January, i55t> on a charge 
which amounted to no more than a doubtful a6t of ftlony, 
and which the King's Miniflers would not allow him to par- 
don. 

This fatal conctufion of the Duke*s life, immaterial as it 
may appear to us at this diflance of time, had an excellent 
and invaluable efFe<St on our criminal laws, from which every 
unfortunate culprit, at this day, receives a very eflential be- 
nefit. The evidence againlt the Duke confifted merely of 
written depofitions, unfupported by oral teftimony,. and was 
withal fo weak, that a law was made^ in confequence of it, 
which enafted that witiiefles, in all cafes, ihould hereafter be 
brought face to face with the prifoner, and examined in his 
prefencc*. 

* Burnet'* Own Timet, vol. III. p.. S56. 

There 
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' There has feldom been a greater contrariety of written opi- 
nions than thofe which concern the chara£ter and fate of this 
Nobleman. One charge is that of figning the warrant for 
^he execution of his brother, which, had it depended upon, 
and been fought for by the Duke, would have been unnatural 
. and a fratricide : but, on the other hand, it was his duty 
as Proteftor and the King's Vicegerent, and he was no. more 
to blame, fimply confidered as fuch, than a Judge who paffes a 
fentence. No doubt he had the feelings of a brother, which 
he could not be allowed to indulge. 

From this detail of unfortunate events which attended the 
Duke's life, particularly as to finances, I would infer that, 
from the firft impeachment of his Grace in O6iober 1549* 
and the confequent forfeiture of his great offices and ellates, 
he was never in a ftate of opulence equal to the vigorous ex- 
ecution of fo great a defign as the eredtion of Somerfet Houie. 
The partial reftitution of his patrimonial property would 
fcarcely furnifh a fuperfluity of money to lavifti on a ftate- 
building, begun upon high ideas of the plenitude of power and 
wealth ; while, at tlie fame time, the Duke was to live in a 
ftyle of dignity becoming the rank of the King's uncle. On 
the other hand, it will appear^ in the courfe of this memoir, 
that the Duke's defigns were never completed, and that the 
boufe remained unfinifhed even to the moment of its total de- 
molition. Something towards perfeftion will be found to have 
been attempted : but the future poffcffors never had fufBcient 
inducements to render it entirely uniform in all points ; and 
yet the front to the river, as far as mere fajade will go, had 
a very confiftent regularity in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, if 
we may rely on Ralph Aggas*s plan of London made about 

the 
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the year 1560 ♦• Both Stowe and Norden, who remem- 
bered the Houfe nearly in the fame ftate in which the Duke 
of Somerfet left it, agree that it was not fully finilhed even 
at the latter end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who, having 
other Palaces more adapted to her large eftablifhment, left it 
as fhe found it. Let it be obferved, however, that, from 
Aggas's reprefentation of it, the front to the river was then 
perfe6tly uniform to the eye, though the interior parts of the 
ftru6lurc might remain unfinifhed from the unexpe6ted fate 
of the unfortunate Duke. 

Thus much. Sir, (and perhaps too much), I have thought it 
neceflary to fay of the founder of the edifice, and (hall now pro- 
ceed to enquire what buildings were demolifhed to make room 
for it, and what other ftru6tures collaterally aided its eredion* 

Thofe which occupied the fpace on which Somerfet Houfe 
originally ftood were principally, 

I. An Inn of Chancery, promifcuoufly called Strand Inn 
and Chefter*s Inn f. 

II. The Epifcopal Houfe of the Bifhop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, then alfo known by the name of The Bifhop of 
Chefter's Inn. 

III. The Epifcopal Houfe of the Bifhop of Landaff J. 

♦ Ralph Aggas's Plan was cut in wood. George Vertue engraved it on pewter 
17^8, which was republifhcd 1776| by the Society of Antiquaries, who bought 
Vertue's .plates. See more of Aggas, and this ancient plan^ in Mr. Walpole's 
Catalogue of Engravers. 

t Maitland confounds Chefter Inn and Strand Inn ; ** which, from its neigh- 
bourhood to the Bilhop of Chefter's houfe, and the Strand, was indifferently deno- 
minated Chefter*8, or Strand Inn,^ p. 739- 

X ** Almoft contiguous to this Inn, on the Weft, was the city manfion of the 
Bifhop of Landaff/' Maitland, p 739- 

D IV. The 
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IV. The Epifcopal Houfe of the Bifhop of Worcefter. 

V. The Church of St, Mary- le- Strand, and its Cemetery ♦„ 

VI. The Strand Bridge f • 

Thefe were found upon the fpot ; but others were after- 
wards engrafted, and by their demolition furnilhed mate- 
rials, both of wood and (tone, neceffary for the execution of 
fo large a defign ; all which will be fpecified hereafter. For 
the fake of perfpicuity, I (hall- call this equivocal building 
Strand Inn. 

IL Chejter^s Inn^ or Strand Inn. 

The ancient bifhoprick of Lichfield and Coventry extended 
over the whole county of Lancafter, fome of the weftcrn 
parts of Yorkfhire, and all Chefhire, exclufive of it's prefent 
jurisdidlion ; at which time it was, for a confiderable number 
of years, called the Bifhoprick of Chefter, though the reafon 
of fuch appellation had but a flender pretenfion. The reve- 
nues and domain of this fee were once fo large, that in the 
eighth century, OfFa King of Mercia prevailed on the Pope 
to ere6t it into an Archbilhoprick. This dignity, how- 
ever, did not continue long ; for it is Biihop Godwin's opi- 
nion, that Aldulf, in whofc favour fuch Archiepifcopal rank 
was conferred, was the firft and the laft Archbilhop that fat 

♦ The New Church is in the patronage of the Bifhop of Worceftcr, the 
Weft end being oppofite to the place whero the old church ftood. 

t On the North-Wcft of the Bifhop of LandafF's houfc, *'a little Eaftof the 
prefent Catherine-ftreet, in the high ftrcct, was a handfome bridge, denominated,. 
from its fituation, Strand Bridge , through which ran a fmall watercouife from 
the fields, which, gliding along a lane beloWi had its influx to the Thames near 
Somerfet Houfc." Maitlwd, p. 739* 

there. 
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there ^. The opulence of this fee^ in either cafe, would 
challenge a large hotel (or inn) in the Metropolis, whenever 
the Prelate's rcfidence there became neceflarv ; which leads 
one to fuppofe, that what was called Chefter's Inn, as a Law 
Society, was not at one tin>e too large for the Bifhop and 
his houftiold, while the revenues continued to be fo ample; 
and, on the other hand, that, when the revenues were cur- 
tailed, there were. prudential reafons for letting of the cpif- 
copal houfe upon a rcferved rent to the Middle Temple, 
The Bilhop of Lichfield and Coventry who removed his refi- 
dence to Chefter was Peter the 33d Bifliop, who, fays Biftiop 
Godwin, '* forfaking Lichfield, removed his epifcopal fee to 
^' Chefter in the year 1075. He died in the year 1086, and 
** was buried at Chefter f." This migration feems to have 
introduced the promifcuous appellation of Chefter among the 
titles of that See, the Bilhops of which had thitherto been 
named, either of Coventry and Lichfield, or Lichfield and 
Coventry, according as they refided at the one or the other 
place. Peter had his abode at Chefter no more than eleveil 
years ; but it was fufficient to give him a new appellation, 
and I am willing to fuppofe that the Inn of Law took its 
name at this time, and that every fubfequcnt marifion appro- 
priated to this fee followed the example, though the Bilhop 
of Chefter's Inn, which preferved the name in the time of 
King Edward VL was of a later ere6tion. 'f he Biftiop who 
fucceeded Peter was Robert de Limefey. He removed his fee 
from Cheftfer to Coventry A. D. 1095, ^"^ ^y^^g A. D 1 1 16 
was buried at Coventry J. After his deceafe the fucceffors re- 

♦ Godwin dc Praefulibus, Englifh edit, quarto, 1615, p. 316 
t Ibid. p. 317. X lt>icl. ubi fupnu 
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turned to Lichfield ; but thefe three titles were ftill ufed in 
common to exprefs the Bifhop of that fee, although the 
Inn of Chancery retained the name of Ghefter's Inn to the 
laft, notvvithftanding that the appellation of the fee had been 
£b often changed. It is true that, not long before the building 
of Somerfet Houfe the prefent bifhoprick of Chefter was par- 
celled out of the Bifhoprick of Lichfield and Coventry by 
King Henry VIII. A. D, 1540, when thofe of Oxford, Glou- 
cefter, Peterborough, and Briftol, were likewife ere6led ; but 
none of thefe new Bifhops (evea in Sir Henry Spelman's 
time) had any epifcopal houfe in London *. Chefler's Inn 
cannot therefore look to the foundation of Henry VIII. for its 
appellation, as it was an Inn of Chancery in the preceding 
century, and long before ; and Occleve -f- the poet, who lived 
in the reign of Henry IV. V. or VI. had his education in it, 
having been defigned for the profeflion of the Law J, No 
doubt, therefore, can remain but that the Inn before us, 
large as it is reprefented to have been, took one of its names 
from the Bifhoprick of Lichfield and Coventry during the 
time that the fee was beft known by that of the Bifhoprick 
of Chefter ; and that it had formerly been the a6lual Place 
or Inn of fojournment for fuch Bifhops when in their pleni- 
tude of wealth, as often as public affairs or ecclefiaftical 
bufinefs called them to the Metropolis. The other appella^ 
tion of Strand Inn was merely local. 

As an Inn of Chancery, it was a member of the Middle- 
Temple ; and Sir Henry Spelman tells us that it was the 

^ Reliq. Spelm. p. 214. 
t Or, as he wrote it himfelf, Hocclcoe. 

X Bi(hop Tanner's Bibliotb. Brit. p. 557. W[. WaIjpok*8 Aneodptes of 
Painting, Mr. Warcon's Hiftory of Poetry. 

largeft 
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Targeft Inn of the kind belonging to any of the Inns of Court ♦• 
Sir William Dugdalc, in his ** Origincs Juridiciales,** is very 
fparing in his account of it, and contents himfelf with barely- 
faying that it had exifted, and was pulled down by the Duke 
of Somerfet. He gives it no other appellation than Strand 
Inn. Stowe is very accurate in his defcription of this Inn ; 
for, fays he, *' near adjoining to the faid church {yi%. St. 
" Mary in the Strand), betwixt it and the River of Thames, 
" was an Inne of Chancery, commonly called Chefter*s Inne, 
*' Becaufe it belonged to the Bifhop of Chefter ; by others 
** named, of the fituation. Strand Innf ." 

It has been faid, on the authority of Sir Henry Spelman J^ 
that the Strand Inn was the largeft inn of Chancery at the 
time of its demolition, which wuU by no means accord with 
what we know of the a6lual dimenfions of the houfe, on the 
fame fite with itfelf, belonging to the Bifhop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, and which fliared the like fate. It was perhaps 
large enough, in it's impaired (late, to contain the Bifliop of 
that fee, together with a few domefticks. 

It may be difficult to difcern at this time of day when this 
Inn became appropriated to ftudents of the law ; hiftorians who 
have mentioned it are filent on that head, but one would, 
imagine it was not long after the title of Bifliop of Chefter 

••Though the largcft of thcfe Inns, it could not be confidcrably more extcnfivc 
than the reft; and probably the fociety of the Middle Temple were gainers by 
receiving a greater extent of ground, part of the Duke of Somcrfet's eftate, 
^ihcreon was built the prefent New-Inn. Perhaps their leafe or term in Chcfter's 
Inn might be nearly expired. The Duke*$ bufinefs was to obtain it at any rate. 

t Surrey of London, quarto^ 1603, p. 446. 

jReliq. Spelm.p. 213. 

had 
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had been aflumed by the Biftiops of Lichfield and Coventry 
which lafted no longer than from 1075 to 1102. Thus 
much we know, that Hugh (de Novant) Bifhop of Coventry, 
purchafed an houfe for himfelf and fucceflbrs in the city of 
London before the year 1 198, wherein he died. On this oc- 
x:arion I am bold enough to prefume he might let his epifcopal 
houfe in the Strand to the Society of the Middle Temple, and 
thereby improve the revenues of the fee, Roger de Mulcnt, 
on the other hand A. D. 1257, might find the fituation of this 
houfe too far from the Court ; and therefore without diflurbing 
the Society of young lawyers (even if he had power to have 
done it) bought, as we find he did, a houfe with appur- 
tenances ; adjoining to the Inn of which houfe, by the de- 
fcription above given, the ground on which the epifcopal 
houfe flood at the time when the Prote6lor planned his buil- 
ding, made a part, though not confiderable in itfelf, of the 
area which afterwards became the foundation of Somerfet 
Houfe, As to the identical prelatical edifice which was taken 
.down by the Duke, it feems to have been the work of Walter 
de Langton, who was a great benefa6lor to the buildings &c. 
belonging to the fee of Lichfield ; and Bifliop Godwin fays 
exprefsly, that among other fuch public works he ere6led 
^' the Palace by the Strand at London *•" Biftiop Langton 
died there, A. D. 1321. at which time the fee was known 
only by thcftyle of Lichfield or Coventry. Chetter's Inn pre- 
fervcd at the fame time it*s ancient appellation, and was fo 
called at the time of it*s demolition, as an Inn of Chancery, 
while the Epifcopal Houfe of the then Biftiop of Lichfield and 



* Godwin, Englifli edit. 1615, 410, p. 325. 
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Coventry, called theBifhop of Chefter's Inn, was feparately 
fpecified to have been taken down, and is fo repeatedly diftin- 
guiftied by Stovvc from the Strand Inn of Chancery, that, in 
his account, it is impoffible to confound them, as they are 
more than once both fpecified in the fame fentence *. It was 
therefore no part of the eredtion of Walter de Langton", 
though the ground-rent probably was the property of the fee 
of Lichfield. 

As there is not even an oftenfible recompenfe for the houfe 
thus loft: to the fuccceding Biftiops of Lichfield, we arc led to 
enquire into the character of the Billicp fitting at the time^ 
who appears to have been Richard Samplon. This prelate, 
though he had been an advocate for the King^s fupremacy in 
oppofition to the Church of Rome, and had even written in 
fupport of the caufc in the reign of King Henry VIII. yet, 
at the time of which we are fpeaking, had relapfcd into Pa- 
piftry, and avowed it in the fecond year of King Edward. 
Under fuch a difadvantagcous claim to the royal favour, this 
Biihop would more placidly relinqulfh gratuitoufly a part of 
his epifcopal poHeflTions to the Duke o£ Somerfct, a zealous 
Proteilant, than hazard impending deprivation from his 
biflioprick by an obftinate refufal. At this time it is likewife 
more than poffible that all the ground on the fite apper- 
taining to the fee of Lichfield, ' both Chefter's Inn, and 

* ** Then bad ye the Bp. of ChVs Inn, and clofe adjoining to It the Bp. of 
Worceftcr^s Inn; all which, to wit, the parifh ch'ch of St. M'ry Strand, 'ht Inn 
ofChanccry called Strai:! Inn, the Bridge called Strand Bridge vv'th ilie lane i:n>^cr 
it, the Bp. of Cheftcr's Inn and the Bp. of Worcefter's Inn, with all the tcnem*ts 
to them adjoining, was by comm'd of, &c. puU'd down and made plain ground in 
the y'r 1549, in place whereof he builded the large and goodly houfe now call'd 
Somerfct Houfe/* / Stowc's Autograph, Bibl. Harl. N*538. 

the 
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the epifcopal manfion, were furrcndcred up, fevered from tbc 
Biftiop paft redemption/ and fpeedily covered with build- 
ings, which foon afterwards became vefted in the Crown by 
the Duke*s attainder. Bifhop Sampfon fat at Lichfield from 
1543 to 1554, when he died. Under Queen Mary, in the year 
^SS3^ ^^ intereiled himfelf adbively in oppofing the married 
clergy, and many of them were deprived ; fuch was this af- 
fefted Proteftant under King Henry *. As to the fee, more 
than what has been furmifed, we are told that he for fome 
reafon, perhaps not much to his honour, exchanged the two 
manors of Beaudefert and Shuckborough for two benefices, by 
which tranfaAion the income of the fee was impoverifhed, 
though the patronage was enlarged \. The livings and the 
manors were at that time, fays my author, reputed to be of 
equal value ; but the royalty was not loft. The owners of 
the manors and the re£lors of the livings may decide upon 
their value refpeftivcly at this day; and then let us hear whe- 
ther any folid confolation is left for the fitting Bifhop of our 
time. 

As to the houfe belonging to the fee of Lichfield and 
Coventry, or Chefter's Inn, we are left to fuppofe that there 
was a recompence in fome (hape or other, unlefe the then 
Bifhop was obnoxious, as we have already dated to have been 
the cafe. Stripping biftiops of part of iheir patronajge, their 
houfes, or even a portion of their revenues, on flender pre- 
tenfions, in fuch cafes, was the practices of the fovereigns or 
their miniftcrs of thofe times. Prebends, Deanries, &c. 
which did not carry with them cure of fouls, were fre- 

^ Strypc*s Memorials, III. p. 108. t Ibid, pt 199. 

qucntly 
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quently granted to lay- men, on whkh fubje£t it is un- 
necefTary to give inflances* Such grants were not only made 
on actual vacancies; but even were rendered reverfion- 
ary, as we have obferved was the cafe with the Dukedom 
intended by King Henry VIII. for Edward Seymour, then 
Earl of Hertford, afterwards our unfortunate Duke oJF 
Somerfet. Of all tranfa£tions of this fort, there is one upon 
report, which (hews the innate meannefs of the mind of Queen 
Elizabeth, fo much extolled for her greatnefs of foul. The 
portion of this princefs, by her father^s will, was ten thou- 
fand pounds, a fum not contemptible at that time, however 
unproportionable it would found at prefent. " I have heard,*' 
fays my author Dr. Fuller, " that Queen Elizabeth, being in- 
formed that Dr. Pilkington^ Bifhop of Durham, had given 
ten thoufand pound in marriage with his daughter, and 
being offended that a prelate^s daughter fliould equal a 
princefs in portion, took away one thoufand pound a year 
from that EiChoppick, and afligned for the better main- 
tenance of the garrifon of Beryick *." 
The lands of the Biftiops were ftrangely fported with in 
thofe times ; witnefs the cafe of Bufli Bifhop of Briftol verjiis 
Sir George Norton, in Strype's Memorials, vol. II. p. 299. 
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The Epifcopal Houfe rf the Bi/hop (fLandqf. 



Stowe fays, there was, on the fite of Somerfet-Houfe, an Inn 
belonging to. the Bifhop of LandafF: " for," continues he^ 
^* I find on record in the 4th of Edward II. that a vacant 



* Church Hiftory, book V. p. 2^^. Compare with book IX. p. 109. 
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" place, lying near the church of Our Lady at Strand^ the 
•* faid Bifhop (of LandafF) procured of Thomas Earl of Lan- 
•' cafter, for the enlarging of this hoiife *.** As this grant 
relates merely to the extenfion of the epifcopat building, the 
Bifhop of the time, in all probability, contributed amply to the 
ground on which the houfe before us was long afterwards erected.. 
The revenues of the Bifhoprick of LandafF were very confi- 
derable in the reign of Edward 11. and would well warrant the 
prelate to enlarge his hotel, or inn, as opportunity offered ta 
procure land for that purpofe. We are now, however, to- 
look to the tranfaftions of the Biftiop at the time when Lan- 
dafF Houfe was given up to the Duke of Somerfet, an event 
which has ever fince deprived the Bifhops of that fee of an 
epifcopal habitation in the metropolis. The revenues, houfes,. 
and dependencies of this Bifhoprick had unaccountably been 
impaired from time to time, which Bifhop Godwin, who fat 
there from 1601 to 1618, and of which time he fpeaks per- 
fonally in the Latin edition of his work, •* De Praefulibus,** 
complains very feelingly, when he fays, that there was no 
prelatical houfe left, except a manerial manfion on an eflate 
atMathern: ^' ubi sedes hodie epifcopales, atque unicae illa^ 
** quidem (neque enim alias habet reliftas) fitae funt -f.'* 

This pathetic lamentation of the Bifhop leads us naturally^ 
to farther enquiry ; and to invefligate the character of the 
Bifhop who fat in the chair of LandafF when the epifcopal 
houfe of this fee was abforbed in the great manfion of Somer- 

* Survey of London^ IL p. lOj. Tbi^ Earl of Laneafter muft have been 
Thomas Plantagenet, who was beheaded at Pontefraft, in the reign of Edward IL 
1322. 

t De Prafulibuf, p. 593 ; Dr. Ricbardfon'a edition^ 

fet- 
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fct Houfe. The prelate of the moment was Anthony Kitchin 
(alias Dunflan), of whom Bifhop Godwin fpeaks as being the 
great depredator of the revenues of his church. He ftyles him 
** Fundi noftri calamitas ;*' and accufes him of very bafe pro- 
ceedings, with refpeft to the epifcopal eftates, by unwarrantable 
fales and leafes : ^^ Prasdia^ fiquidem, Epifcopalia omnia (paucif- 
^^ fimis exceptis) divendidit, et reliquaadlongiffimum tempus 
** elocavit, penfiunculis perquam exiguis refervatis*.*^ Such 
words induce us to imagine that Bifhop Kitchin would not 
hefitate to accept a fum of money, to gratify the Crown, or 
the Prote^or, with a part of the patrimony of his fee ; for, 
on a review of his general chara6ler, he is found to have 
been of fo complying a difpofition, as to have accommodated 
himfelf to every different temper of the times in which he 
lived, viz. from the clofe of the reign of Henry VIII. to the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, having been confecrated A. D. 1 545, 
and dying 0&. 31, 1563 f. It is true, that, in a later edition 
of Bifhop Godwin's work, in Englifh, A, D. 1615, 4to. his 
Lordfhip, on better information, has foftened fome charges 
againfl Biihop Kitchin, by faying, that he had found reafon 
to think that many deeds which alienated eflates, &c. from the 
fee of LandafF, were palpable, though irremediable forgeries J. 
Candour obliges us to mention this circumflance, though it 
is as certain that the diveflment of the epifcopal houijp in 
queflion could make no part of fuch forgeries, it having been 

♦ Dc Praefulibus, P593; Dr. Richardfon's edition. ^ 

t Bifhop Godwin, ut fupra, p. 6i2. 

X Dr. Ricbardfon, the editor of Bifhop Godwin's work in folio, 1743, 
feems n«t to have adverted to the Englifh edition of 1615, wherein the charge 
againft Bifhop Kitchin is a little foftened. 

s 2 the 
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the prelatcVown acfc; and we may, without much impeac!!^ 
ment of our charity, venture to infer that fiifhop Kitchen 
yielded to the Duke of Somerfct's folicitations on motives 
not of the moft honourable nature to the Bifhop ; neithel: 
were they, by this ftatement, much to the honour of the 
Prote6Vor ; though the argument may hold good which only 
goes to prove, as far as may be, that Landaff Houfe was not 
relinquiihed without a valuable confideration, leaving the 
Duke in the habit of miniiterial influence, and the Bifliop 
under the charge of fhameful and facrilegious peculation. 

Among the depredations which have been made from time 
to time on prelatical revenues, thofe on the Bifhoprick of 
Landaff feem to have been Angularly fevere ; as, from having 
been one of the moft opulent Sees, it had long been the hum«> 
bleft in point of emolument. Even in Bifhop Godwin's time 
there were, by his own account^ feveral parochial benefices: 
which were more profitable to the incumbents refpeftively 
than the See was to the Bifhop ; to which his Lordfliip adds^ 
that if his Bifhoprick had then enjoyed but a tenth part of 
what had been beftowed upon it in tott^ it would have been 
one of the wealthieft churches in Chriftendom ; •* whereas,'*^ 
continues he, " it hath hardly fufficient to repair itfelf ♦.••• 
Well, therefore, might Bifliop Babingtoo, who was confe- 
crated A. D. 1591, jocularly fay. He was only Btihop of Jf^ 
tor that the Land had been fevered from it f^. 

* Godwin, De Praefulibus. 

I Hanington's Nug« Antigua, London, 1770, vol. L lamo. pp. 150 and! 
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TCht Epifcopal Houfe of the BiJIoop of Worcejler. 

I dp not difcover what was the extent of this edifice, and 
therefore cannot ascertain how much ground it contributed to 
the area of Somerfet-Houfe ; but it is acknowledged by all 
writers, that the Billiop of Worcefter had a compenfation by 
the grant of a houfe in the White-Friars in lieu of his houfe 
in the Strand. Thofe who incline to account for tranfa£lions 
of this kind on uncharitable motives will tell you, one front 
another, that this partiality arofe from a circumftance that 
Dr. Hooper, then Bifhop of Worcefter, had once been chap- 
lain to the Duke of Somerfet. Thus, at leaft, the ftory \% 
told by Stowe in Mr. Strype^s edition, and by Sir Henry 
Spelman, both of them traditional writers*: but lall that can 
moderately be inferred from this amounts to no more than 
that, unlike the Bilhops of Lichfield and of XrandafF, the 
Biftiop of Worcefter (Hooper) was too honeft a man to diveft 
his fee of any thing without a vifible and fpecific compen- 
fation. 

With regard to the Strand-Inn of Chancery, I am not com- 
petent to fay there was any recompence, unlefs it confifted in 
any privileges or exemptions obtained for the Mother-Inn of 
Court, the Middle Temple. None appears to me at prefent. 

As to the Strand-Bridgtj it was part of the King's Highway } 
and when the lane ofvtt which it pafled was abforbed, it be^ 
came needlefs. 

* fkt Sttjf^a EditiMi of Stowe, IL its | and Reliqui«e 9pobnuin]an9, 
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T^he Church catted St. Mary le Strand. 

Seymour, in his Hiftory of London ♦, fays, that the fite of 
this church was what afterwards became a part of the garden 
of Somerfet Houfe. He adds, that when the Proteftor pulled 
down the old Church he made a promife to the parifliioners 
of building a new one, but did not live to fulfil that en- 
gagement. The parifhioners, therefore, were driven to the 
neareft adjoining church, which was that belonging to the 
Savoy (defcribed in the " New View of London**) ; between 
the inhabitants of which precin6l and the mafter of the Sa- 
voy, as the Chaplain was then called, with the inhabitants of 
St. Mary le Strand, many difputes arofe, mentioned by Seymourt 
not to our prefent purpofe. The latter, however, continued 
to make a part of the congregation at the Savoy Church till 
the prefent edifice of St. Mary le Strand (better known by the 
name of the New Church) was built in the reign of Queen 
Anne. 

The laft obftru6lion to be demolifhed was, 

T^he Strand-Bridge^ for the fake of obtaining the Lanes 
under it. 

What is now a ftreet, called T^he Strand^ was at that time 
no more than a high-way, leading from London Weftward to 
the village of Charing, where flood Queen Eleanor's Crofs, 
and a few houfes ; from whence, in a right line, you was 
led on, through open fields, to St. James's Houfe, lately 
an holpital, but then a Royal Houfe. This high-way, being 

* In 9 vols. Folio, 1735, vol. II. p. 682. f Idem, p678. 
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the property of the Crown, as fuch was eafily modified to ac- 
commodate the King's Uncle, and confequently there was little 
difficulty or hardlhip upon the fubje6l in the change it un* 
derwent by levelling; and on the whole, perhaps, the road 
was rendered better by the change. By Stowe*s account there 
was not any current of water under this bridge ; for, fays he, 
in [the autograph- remaining in the Britifh Mufeum, •* Then 
** had ye, in the highftreet, a fair bridge, called Strand-Bridge, 
*^ and under it a lane, which went down to the Strand, fo 
^^ from being a banque of the river of Thames*.** 

But here Stowe fpcaks of it as if it were in his own time, 
and not with reference to the reign of King Edward VI. or 
to any prior period. 

Mr. Maitland, on the other hand, tells us, that there was a 
rivulet under the bridge; for, fays he, '* a little to he Eaft of 
** the prefent Catharine Street, and in the High Street, was a 
** handfome bridge, denominated, from its fituatioji. Strand^ 
** Bridge^ through which ran a fmall watercourfe from the 
" fields, which, gliding along a lane below, had its influx to 
** the Thames near Somerfet-Stairsf .'• In this account I 
fhould incline to believe Mr. Maitland; becaufe lanes do not 
often become rivers, though the beds of rivers, by a diverfion 
of their courfcs, may become lanes. 

Such depredations, abftra<ftedly taken, betray at the firft 
view violent exertions of the Prote6tor*s power ; and writers 
have not fcrupled to fuggeft, in general terms, that they were 
;effe6ted without any recompence to the proprietors J. In 

♦ Bibl. Harl. N» 538. f Hiftory of London, Edit. 1739, p. 739* 

X Stowe's Survey of London. Sir Heniy Speiman» Sir John Hay ward* ~ 

fuch 
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fuch aiTeveration, probably, one has followed anodien This 
circumftance muft, therefore, lead us to beftow a few words 
on each of thefe dilapidated buildings, and candidly to urgo 
what may be adduced in favour of the Duke^ in extenuation 
of fuch feemingly atrocious and facrilegious violations of 
national and religious tenure^. The charge as to demolitions^ 
iimply confukred, wiiU be found to admit of much diinunitioQ^ 
and, id many, of entire exculpation ;. for it can fcarcely be 
fuppofed that the ttoke, who profeffedly courted popularityi^ 
could fo palpably ii^fringe the rights of mankind, as to over- 
throw fuch buildings as have been^ or will be mentioned, 
without legal authority on the one hand^ or a compenfatioa 
made at the time, or a promife of it in future. It may be very 
difficult to exhibit every proof, without accefs to the archives 
of fuch parts of the property as relate to public men or public 
bodies ; therefore 1 can only lay before you fuch evidence \n 
his Grace^s favour as my inveftigati!<2>a will afTordy. leaving the 
reft to better information. 

If the dates above given are to be relied upon, which tell ut 
that the demolitions were begun in the year 1 549, ^e Duke's life 
was thereafter fo (hort, as to warrant us to queftioa whether 
his Grace ever inhabited it in itsadyanced ftafee ; or, if he did^ 
we have authority to fay, he did not live to fee it completed 
according to the fullnefs and extent o£ his plan* The doubts 
will arife when weconfider the matter technically and chro* 
nologically. The commencement of the year is to be dated 
from the 25th of March; after which, if we comprize the 
whole enfuing year in the calculation, and include the time 
necefTary for pulling down the old buildings, clearing the 

ground, 
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ground, and digging fpundations, it is fcarcely credible that 
a ftru6bure of fo great extent could have been finiihed in fo 
(hort a fpace as barely three years which intervened between 
that date and the Duke's death, which took place on the izd 
of January, 1552. 

Thus much for thofe buildings which occupied the ground 
propofed for the reception of Somerfet-Houfe, its offices, and 
pleafure- gardens. After thefe demolitions there remained, 
according to a fcale given in a print of Mr. Strype's edition of 
Stowe's Survey of London and Weftipiofter, an area of up- 
wards of 600 feet, Eaft and Weft, by 500 feet, North and 
South, reckoning from the ftreet to the bank of the Thames. 

Writers who fpeak curforily of the ereftion of Somerfet 
Houfe, and . its fituation, do not, in general, comprehend 
the articles of dilapidations, more than thofe ftruftures found 
upon the fpot, of which we have been fpeaking* It will be 
neceflary, however, to carry our mveftigations to an al- 
moft equal number of diftant edifices which (bared the fame 
fate. |The ground was competent, the plan was formed ; 
but there was a deficiency of proper materials. The 
common ipode of building at the time was with wood, or 
with a mixture ef wood and rubbifh called rubble. Bricks^ 
were not in general ufe ; while the houfes of the greater 
nobility were of ftone, which laft, not being the produce of 
the vicinities of the metropolis, were neceffarily fetched from 
a great diftance by fea with much expence and delay. Pulling 
down one edifice of ftone towards the ere6lion of another was 
therefore the obvious and mod expeditious way of procuring 
materials ; and the moment favoured the Duke's occafions. 

F The 
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The follovving catalogue of religious public buildings, in 
addition to what have been mentioned, is given us by Sir John 
Hay ward, in his Hiftory of the Life and Reign of King Ed- 
ward VI. and is likewife to be found in Stowe and Weever ; 
v/s. 

1. The ftceplte and part of the church of the priory of St. 
John of Jerufalem. 

2. The chapel in Pardon church-yard, belonging to St. 
PauPs church. 

3. The cloyfter furrounding the faid chapel. 

4. A chapel at the North door of St. Paul's. 

5. The charnel houfe of St. Paul's, and a chapel over it* 
To thefe Sir John Hay ward fubjoins, that, as they were 

not fully competent, it was the Duke's intention to have pro- 
ceeded to the demolition of the church of St. Margaret, Weft- 
minfter, for a farther fupply of materials. 

Of each of thefe edifices it may not be improper to add a: 
few words, and to particularize what may be learned of their 
refpe6tive foundations, from fuch documents as have been pre- 
ferved ; and candidly to add any thing which may tend to the 
Duke's exculpation. 

I. Thejieeple and part of the church of the prhry of St. John 

of yerufalem. 
This building being at the time in the abfolute pofleffion of 
King^ Edward, in confequence of the fuppreflion of the larger 
Religious Houfes in the 3 2d year of King Henry VI 11. his Ma- 
jefty had an ample right to beftow it upon the duke of So- 
merfet, without violence to any other perfon. The whole 
of the edifices belonging to this priory were left unfpoiled by 

the 
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the late King, having been referved as ftore-houfes for toyles 
employed in hunting, for tents, aiid implements of war, &c. 
after which King Edward, in his third year, gave permiflion 
to his uncle to deftroy the body of the church, one of the fide 
ailes, and the great bell tower, for the pqrpofe before us. 
Doubting the Duke*s authority, therefore, in this cafe, is de- 
murring to the King's right to the priory. 

The fteeple, or bell tower, is defcribed by Stowe, from his 
own perfonal remembrance, as having been ornamented in a 
very uncommon manner, the workmanfhip of which, he tells 
Uj5, was engraved, gilt, and even enameled, about the year 
1504, by Thomas Dockwra, then prior, and furpafled in 
beauty all others which he had ever feen*. On entering up- 
on the demolition of this edifice the cement was found to be 
fo very ftrong as to refift the labour of men, infomuch that 
explofions of gun-powder became neceflary to feparate the 
ftones. Had the fame difficulties occurred in more fuper- 
ftitious ages, before the invention of gun-powder, they would 
have been imputed to the divine oppofition ; the building had 
not only been faved, but honoured with more than common 
fanftimonious reverence ; and the founder at lead, if not prior 
Dockwra, would have been canonized. If any thing more 
is neceflary to be faid on this ftru6ture, it is only to lament that 
fo fine a building as the fteeple had become, by the well-meant 
zeal of the prior, was not faved, as it would have graced a 
Proteftant place of worfhip f . 

* Stowc*s Survey, B. IV. p. 63. 

t Of gilding fteeples, fee Lady Craven's Letters. 
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^be chapel in Pardon church^yard^ belonging to 

St. PauVs church. 
Wccver tells us, that, ^» in the midft of Pardon church- 
** yard was a fair chapel, firft founded by Gilbert Becket, 
[who was the father of Thomas Becket the Martyr, Arch- 
bifliop of Canterbury,] Portgrave and principal Magiftrate 
«• (as now the Lord Mayor is) of this city, who was therein 
*« buried, in the reign of King Stephen. Thomas More, 
" Dean of St. Paul's, re-edified this chapel/' So far Weever. 
Sir William Dugdale carries the bufinefs a little farther, 
and fays, that dean More obtained from King Henry V. ^* li- 
•* cenfe to found a chantry of three priefts tfierein; but, de- 
•* parting this world before he accomplifhed it, his executors, 
** by virtue of Henry the Sixth's licenfe, perfedted the work, 
" appointing that the faid chantry prieft fliould celebrate di- 
** vine fervice daily therein for the good eftate of King Henry 
** VI. and themfelves, during their lives, and afterwards for 
•* the health of their fouls; for the foul of Thomas More, and 
** feveral others ; the names of all which perfons were to be 
•* placed in a tablet over the altar, to be remembered in their 
*• mafles and prayers; and to keep the obiit of the faid Tho- 
** mas More for even'* Dr. Thomas More, we learn^ was 
made dean A. D. 1406, and died A. D. 1421 *. 

To the above three chantry priefts a fourth was added in 
the fame reign of Henry VI ; for Sir William Dugdale fub- 
joins that, " in the eighth year of that King, Walter Cakton 
" citizen of London, by his laft wiU, gave certain lands and 

^ Wharton^ de Epifcopit et Decaois Londineiifibaf. 
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" tenements for to find one other chaplain to celebrate per- 
" petually in the fame chapel for the fouls aforefaid, as alfo 
** for his own foul." Again, from the fame writer, we learn, 
that in the 2ifl: year of King Henry VI. " Helen Stile, 
*^ widow [of a] citizen of London, by her teftament, gave 
** other lands for the maintenance of an obiit to be annually 
" kept in the faid chapel for the foul of John Stile her hufband, 
" as alfo for her own foul, and all Chriftian fouls for ever.'* 
There might have been many other fimilar foundations not 
preferved: thefe are fufficient for our purpofe, as to the 
hiftory of this chapel, the demolition of which is recorded by 
Stowe, who fays, that on the loth of April 1549, the faid 
chapel, ** by commandment of Edward duke of Somerfet 
" Lord Protestor, was begun to be pulled down, with the 
" whole cloyfter, the tombs and monuments ; fo that nothing 
'* of them was left but the bare plot of ground, which is 
" fince converted into a garden for the Petty Canons.'* 

It is probable that the Chantry Priefts of the feveral chapels 
at the time were chofen from the body of Petty Canons ; and 
that thefe chaplainfhips operated as little exhibitions in aid of 
their emoluments from the great church of St. PauL This 
garden, if it is not involved in the area of the prefent church, 
for which a compenfation is allowed to the Minor Canons as 
they are now called, from the general revenues of the cathe- 
dral, is probably built upon, and rendered more advanta- 
geous to that branch of the ecclefiaftical eltablilhment. It 
may be mentioned, by the way, that their number, thitherto 
indefinitely fmall, and too much fo for the performance of 
their various offices, was advanced to twelve ^ the prefent 

com* 
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complement, in the eighth year of King Richard 11. who col* 
Icgiated them, when they were dieted in one common hall, 
that, inftead of being difperfed, as they had been, they might 
be always at hand to perform their fundlions. He alfo ap- 
pointed a Warden, as their fuperior ; and gave to the Warden 
and Fellows of this college certain lands in London for their 
further endowment*. 

Thus much, my Lord, for the chapel itfelf, and the area 
which it covered. Our next confideration is direfted to the 
cloyfter. 

3- The cloy fiery Jurrounding the chapel in Pardon church- 
yard. 

•• On the North fide of this church [St-Paul's]/' fays Weever, 
*• was fome time a great Cloyfter, environing a plot of ground 
** called Pardon church-yard, whereof Thomas More, 
" dean of St. Paul's, was either the firft builder, or an efpe- 
^* cial benefa£tor, and was therein buried. In this cloifter 
** alfo were buried many perfons, fome of worfhip and fome 
^^ of honour; the monuments of whom (faith Stowc, in his 

Hiftory of London) in number and curious workmanfhip 

pafled all other that were in the great church. About the 
*^ cloyfter,'* continues Weever, ** was artificially and richly 
•* painted T'he Dance of Deaths commonly called T^he Dance of 
•* PauTsy the pi6ture of Death leading all eftates-f ." 

Sir William Dugdale, in his tiiftory of St. Paul's, tells us 
that " over the Eaft quadrant of the before- mentioned cloy- 
** fter was a fair library, built at the cofts of Walter Shiring- 

* See Biog. Di£t. f Weever*s Funeral Monuments, p. 373. 
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ton, chancellor of the duchy of Lancafter in Henry the 
Sixth's time; but in the year 1549, April 10, both chapel, 
^* cloifter, and monuments, excepting only that fide where 
•• the library was, were pulled down to the ground by ap^ 
*^ pointment of Edward duke of Somerfet, and the materials 
" carried into the Strand, towards the building of that (lately 
*' fabrick called Somerfet Houfe, which he then ere6led." 

More of this library we are not told ; nor whether it con- 
tained books to any amount, either in number or value. From 
the time of its ere6tion, it is not improbable that Humphrey 
duke of Gloucefter, a literary prince of the time when it 
was built, might have been a contributor to the foundation, 
or a benefactor to the cotleClion *. It was probably confumed 
by the fire which deftroyed St. Paul's Church, A. D. 1666. We 
may here, however, obferve that the duke of Somerfet did 
not exceed his power, or perhaps exert it to the extent ; for 
he poflibly might have been authorized to take down the 
building, had he preferved the books. 

Having now nothing left but the bare area of Pardon 
church-yard, which, after the chapel and cloyftcr were de- 
moliflied, was, as we have heard, converted into a garden, it 
will not be from our purpofe to add a word or two on the 
nature and ufe of that kind of cemetery ; as it was not pecu* 
liar to the church of St. Paul, but probably might have been 
found in many large monaftic foundations in popular cities. 
We accordingly learn, from Stowe, that there exifted at the 
fame time a like religious depofitory, and under the identical 
appellation, as a branch of the priory of St. John of Jeru- 

♦ He gave but 129 volumes to Oxford. Walpolc's Anecdotes, vol. I. p. 56. 

falem. 
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falem^ or rather the Carfhufian Friars, near Smithfield. It 
contained three acres of ground ; and, having been firft given 
for a burial place in general for thofe who died of the plague, 
difeafed perfons, and ftrangers, became afterwards to be ap- 
propriated to fuicides and convi6ls, under the name of Par- 
don church-yard. Stowe particularizes this burial ground, 
and perfonally remembered the ufe to which it was applied 
in the early part of his time ; for he lived to fee the decay of 
Papiftry, and the maturity of Proteftantifm. He tells us that 
*' it ferved for the burying of fuch as defperately ended their 
** lives, or were executed for felonies :" he then adds that 
the bodies of perfons fo dying *^ were fetched thither in a 
" clofe cart, veiled over, and covered with black, having a 
** plain white crofs thwarting, and at the fore end a St. John's 
" crofs without and within, a bell ringing by the ihaking 
** of the cart, whereby the fame might be heard when it pafied ; 
*' and this was called the The Friary Cart, which belonged to 
** St. John's, and had the privilege of fan6tuary ♦. Hence 
we may infer, that the burial ground belonging to St- Paul's 
Church, of the name of Pardon church-yard, was of the 
fame nature, and appropriated for the reception of fuch whofe 
lives came to the like unhappy conclufions, and whofe bodies 
were interred with fimilar ceremonies. 

This, however, is not all that we have to add when wc 
revert to the fpirit of the preceding times ; for at this period 
fome fecrets of the grave were laid open, thitherto pradlifed 
by the Romanifts, and not fufpe&ed by the Proteftants. It 
feems to have been a matter of profane concern in that age to 

* Survey, book IV. p. 6a. edit. Strype. 

the 
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the mother church that the fouls of the unhappy wretchcfc 
above mentioned fhould perilh, or even linger in an uncer- 
tain ftate, for want of that which (he impioufly prefumed it 
was in her power to beftow for a trifling pecuniary confide- 
ration ; and therefore we are the lefs to wonder at what ap- 
peared upon the removal of the bodies of criminals buried in 
this church yard. 

Pardons for oflfenccs of the deepeft dye, as well as indul- 
gences for the commiffion of thofe of a lighter fhade> were 
known to have been part of the traffick carried on by the 
Pope at a market price ; though it was not underftood by the 
Proteftants, till after the demolition of the chantries and de- 
population of church-yards, that pardons were more than a 
verbal and momentary confolation *• It then appeared, how- 
ever, that written pardons, drawn up in form by ecclefi- 
adical fcriveners and notaries, were a6tually buried with 
thofe who paid (or whofe friends paid) competently for them ; 
while the purchafers were delufively perfuaded of their effi- 
cacy, and that they would operate beyond the grave ! Such 
was the fa6b fupported by the teftimony of perfonal evidence ; 
for Mr. Strype cites Dn Walter Haddon, an eye-witnefs to 
fome of thefe dif-interments, who fays that, ^^ among a great 
^^ number of rotten carcafes^ were found cafkets full of Par- 
^* dons, fafely folded and lapt together, at the bottom of 
^^ their graves -f*/* Dn Haddon*s authority is fo refpedable 
as not to admit of a doubt ; neither could he have hazarded 
a bare afTertion of this kind at a time when he was engage^ 

* Strype's Metnorials» II. p. i8i. 

t Jor Indulgence?, fee Mortimer's Diftionary, Qu, as to Pardons? 

G in 
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in a controverfy with Oforio bilhop of Silva in Portugal, iir 
fapport of the Proteftant Religion, the profeflbrs of which 
were, till then, ignorant that the credulity of the people and 
the arrogance of the church of Rome were carried to fo great 
extent. Hence, I am afraid, when Pope Leo X. exultingly, 
though perhaps unguardedly, confoled himfelf 'vith the 
wealth which T'he legendary Tale ofjefus Chriji *, as he termed 
it, had brought to the caftle of St. Angello, that he fpoke the 
fentiments of every occupier of the Papal Chair : 

•* Tantum Religio potuit fuadere malorum V* 

4. A Chapel at the North Door of St. Paul's. 

Little is faid of this chantry, but that it was founded, accor- 
ding to Weever's account, by ** Walter Sherrington, chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancafter, by licenfe of king Hen* 
ry VL for two, three, or four chaplains, and endowed with 
*' forty pound by the year. It was pulled down in the reign 
*• of Edward VL at the commandment of the Prote6tor ; and 
V in place thereof, an houfe was builded. 

5. The Cbarnel-houfe of St. PauFs. 

On this head Weever tells us, " There was, on the North fide 
*♦ of Paul's church-yard, a large charnel-houfe for the bones 
^^ of the dead, and over it a chapel founded upon this occa^ 
*♦ fion as foUowcth : In the year 1282, the tenth of Edward L 
** it was agreed, that Henry Walleis, mayor, and the citizens,. 
*• for the caufe of fliops by them buildcd without the wall of 

♦ His expreffion was, " QaantM nobis diyitiis comparavit ifta febula Chrifti J* 

See Rycaut. . 

^ ** the 
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** th^ church-yard, fliould affign to God and to the church of 
** St. Paul, ten marks of rent by the year, for ever, towards 
" the new building of a chapel of the Blefled Virgine Mary ; 
** and alfo to afligne Jive marks of yearly rent to a chaplaine 
** to celebrate there.'^ ** And in the year 1430, the 8th of 
" Henry VI/' continues Weever, *' licenfe was granted to 
*' Jenkin Carpenter, town clerk of London (executor of 
*^ Richard Whittington) to eftablifti, upon the faid charnell, 
" a chaplain to have eight marke by the yean There was 
♦• alfo in this chapel two Brotherhoods ♦.'* 

** In the front of this chapel,** he adds, *^ were interred fir 
*^ Henry Barton, knight, lord mayor of London A. D. 
** 1 527, Robert Bartoh, and fir Thomas Murfin, Ijord Mayor 
** A. D. 151 8 ; over whom were their portraitures, of ala- 
** bafter, grated and coped about with iron ; all which, with 
** many other tombs and monuments of the dead, were pulled 
** down, together with the faid chapel, by commandment; 
" likewife of the forenamed duke of Somerfet.**^ Weever 
adds, that the ground which the charnel-houfe and chapel 
occupied was covered ** with dwelling houfes, warehoufes, 
** and {heds before them for ftationers and fhop-keepers in 
^' place of the tombs.'* 

There are other circumftances relating to this lad-mentioned 
edifice which will be reverted to hereafter ; but it may be 
proper firft to confider what has been fuggefted concerning 
the intended demolition of St, Margaref s church in Weft- 
minder. What we have already mentioned to have been 
done towards the ere6kion of Somerfet Houfe afilually took 

♦ Tanner, Not. Mod. fol. p. 739. 1631. 

^ 2 place; 
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place : and yet, after every calculation had been made, as to 
the neceflary quantity of ftone and timber for the completion 
of the plan, there was no fmall deficiency ; which was to have 
been fupplied by further dilapidations. For this purpofe we 
are told expreflly by fir John Hayward, ** that it was con- 
** ftantly affirmed that he [the Duke] intended to pull down 
•* the church of St. Margaret in Weftminfter, and that the 
** (landing thereof was only preferved by his fall*.'* Stowe^ 
it muft be confefled, hints at this hi& Grace's defign, where 
he fays, that the church in queftion was once in danger of be- 
ing pulled down, and the marginal note refers to the reign of 
King Edward VI. Stowe's -f is better evidence, as far as it 
goes, though it i$ not fo pointedly aimed at the Duke. Sir 
John Hayward muft be heard with grains of allowance : he 
was inimical to his Grace's chara6ter, and inveighs againfl: it 
on every occafion. Much abatement may be made in the 
Puke's favour upoi;^ difpaiTionate confideration. St. Margaret*s 
church was, origingjljy aghapel, or chantry > within the walls 
qf the Abbey, from whence^ for convenient and good rea- 
fons it was transferred tAto the church yard : but its fun* 
damental nature was not qhaQged by (uch removal, as 
it ftili remained within the precin6ls of the Abbey, as a cha- 
pel, by tranjCplantation,. without the walls, and as fuch feems 
to have been included in the a6t of padkament^ then lately 
pafled, for the demolition of edifices under that defcription* 
Tbis^ no doubt,, the Duke well knew, before ke declared his 
intention of taking it down ; and it nxofl: probably owed its 

^ Lift and Reign of Edward VI. p. 205. ad edit* ao6» i2mo. 
t Surrey, edit. 1603. p. 466. 4(0 

pre- 
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prcfervation to its having become an ufeful and well-fre- 
quented Proteftant church, which, at the moment, might 
render its diflblution unfafc and inexpedient. This circum- 
ftance fcems to be confirmed by the event ; and, as to the 
church itfelf, it holds at this day no better ecclefiaftical rank 
thanthat of a curacy, or peculiar ; the Abbey of Weftminfter 
being the mother church, and the Dean and Chapter both 
ReAor and Vicar. 

Some writers have gone fo far as to affirm, that the Duke 
meditated even the facrificing the Abbey itfelf, to obtain far- 
ther materials for his porpofes ; but a very flight attention 
to the hiftory of that ftrudurc willu remove this bold furmife. 
As an Abbey coofifling of an Abbot and twenty*four monks^ 
it was, no doubt^ within the intention of the ftatute of Dif* 
folution of Henry VIIL A. D. 15391-40. Its revenues were 
very large, amounting to between three or four thoufand 
pounds clear yearly value^and it was furrendered accordingly : 
but the King had the moderation not to deftroy the building, 
or impropriate the lands ; referving them entirely for "pious 
ufes. Out of the former monaftic foundation aroie a Cathe- 
draly under a Bi£hop» a Dean^ and twelve Prebendaries, to 
be paid out of the old revenues, with additions from other dif- 
folved religious houfes^ mfomuch that the church eftablifh- 
ment was enlarged, rather than diminifhed v [the King at the 
fame time charging it with the payment of certain ftipends to 
Profeffors and Students at both Univerfities. This foun- 
dation was perhaps one of very few whofe eftates were con- 
fitned to a re-efliablifhjnent of a fimilar nature, and which did 
not wander into the hands of the grafping nobility of the 
time.] This epifcopal eftablifhment^ it is true^ lafted but a 

very 
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very fhort time ; for Thirlbye, the only biOiop who ever fet 
there, fu-rrcndered his biflioprick March 29, 1550, and a fe- 
cond fuppreffion took place, the diocese being re-united to 
London : but the church remained, by a fpecial aft of par- 
liament, a Cathedral, with its Dean and Prebendaries, within 
that diocese ; but it was not collegiated in its prefent form 
tili the reign of queen Elizabeth, This is enough for our 
purpofe. If any fuch purpofe was meditated on the part of 
the duke of Somerfet, it muft have been in the interval between 
March 1550, and the Duke's death, in January 1552-3. 

Such was the ftate q& the Abbey at the acceffion of King 
Edward VI. who had no pow^r over it under the a6b of dif- 
folution. Can it be believed, then, that the duke of Somer- 
set, a warm Proteftant, even with all his intereft with his ne- 
phew, would dare at any time to urge the King to demolifti 
a Cathedral with a full eftablifhment of ecclefiafticks, to ag- 
grandize his own palace : Such a defign alone, even in 
embryo, would have coft him his head 

Sir John Hay ward has told us, that the Duke's death ac- 
quitted him of the actual demolition of St. Margaret's church ; 
and as to the other five religious foundations, we (hall have 
no difficulty in clearing his Grace from any imputation, as 
far as it merely affeds the edifices themfelves. With regard 
to thefe, I beg leave to refer to the Aft of Parliament of the 
firft year of king Edward (chapter XIV.) which paffed when 
the Duke's houfe was hardly in embryo, by which all cha- 
pels, chantries, hofpitals, fraternities, or guilds, which 
were not in the aflual and real pofleflion of the late king 
Henry VIII. as alfo all lands, tenements, &c. formerly 

granted for the maintenance of any anBiverfaryy or ohiit^ were 

given, 
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given, ftem jure^ to king Edward. The dcfign of this fup- 
plemental meafure, taken in confequence of the general diflb- 
lution of Monafteries and Priories, was the fuppreffion of 
Papal fuperftition, and the foundation of fchools, as well as 
the augmentation of feminaries of learning in the Proteftant 
perfuafion. Such buildings, therefore, of this defcription as 
were taken down in aid of the Duke's intentions, muft, I 
conceive, neceffarily have been of the King's free gift ; and 
more apparently fo, as they are not regiftered in king Ed- 
ward's Book of Sales of the Chantries, &c. printed at the end 
of the fecond volume of Strype's Memorials. In this clafs 
may be included, more efpecially, all thofe petty religious 
cftablilhments in the environs of St. Paul's church; viz. 
the cloy ft er and chapel in Pardon church-yard ; the cha- 
pel at the North door ; the charnel-houfe of St. Paul's ; and 
all other buildings inr a fimilar predicament throughout the 
kingdom, as well as the larger edifice belonging to the dif- 
folved priory of St, John of Jerufalem. 

Thus much relates to the buildings fimply confidered ; but 
the A(St goes further, and difcharges the Duke from any op-» 
predion; by leaving the church unprovided for as, at the 
fame time, it beftows a yearly recompence, by letters pa- 
tent, during life, to every prieft or other perfon fo deprived, 
to be afcertained by commiffioners appointed for the purpofe, 
who were direfted, by a fubfcquent Royal Proclamation, to 
give the commutation to the claimants, " in fuch fort and 
" manner, and to the proportion, as they fhould be thereof 
•* right well contented ♦.•' 

* This claufe of the Proclamation may be fceo more at la2|;c in Strype's Me- 
morials, voL IL p. 98. 

There 
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There are alfo collateral reafons to induce us to 
that the Duke did not arrogate to himfelf thefe buildings, or 
even any other property civil or religious, without authority 
on one hand, or retribution on the other. In the year 1550 
(November 9) his Grace, for inftance, obtained the bifhop 
of Bath's houfe (afterwards Arundell houfe) and a prebend 
in the church of Wells ; but it was done by exchanges ♦. 
The Duke at that time indeed was out of power ; but the 
King was warm in his intereft, and could have ufed diffe- 
rent meafures to obtain them for his uncle had he thought 
proper* 

Thus far I conceive that the Duke ftands acquitted, as far 
as we can judge at prefent, from any crime in the article of 
mere dilapidations, and of injuries done to the living ; but I muft 
not be his advocate regarding the treatment which he fufFered 
to be ufed towards the dead. This infult^ which I confefs 
cannot be done away, fharpened the malice of his enemies, 
and tending to lefTen his popularity, thereby expedited his 
deftruclion. Let us obferve the refult^ The bulk of the 
Proteflant people did not probably much regard the pro« 
perty of individuals, or even the above mentioned fmall eccle- 
fiaftical eflablifhments, and the epifcopal houfes ; but when 
the Duke removed the bodies of their deceafed friends and re- 
lations in an irreverent manner, and transferred them to un- 
hallowed ground, religious ^eal took the alarm, and the voice 
of the people, of which his Grace thought himfelf fecure, rofe 
in judgment againft him« Thefe were impious infults, 
which could not be repaired. Stowe, a living witnefs, has 

♦ Strypc*s Memorials, voI.IL p. 28a. Godwin^s lives^ vol. L p. 341. 8vo. 

told 
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told us that the bones which were found in the charnel houfe 
*' were conveyed from thence into Finfbury Field, amounting 
" to more than a thoufand cart loads, and there laid on a 
** moorilh ground, which was in a Ihort fpace afterwards 
** raifed by foilage of ^ the city upon them, to bear three 
" wind-mills/' More attention paid to the dead by re- 
moving their bones into confecrated grounds would, perhaps* 
havefilenced thcfe clamours ; but^ unfortunately for the DukCf 
it was the intereft of the earl of Warwick to foment the re- 
mains of fu perdition, not yet extinguifhed, and to fecond 
every voice that was raifed in oppofition to his Grace's mea- 
fures. Here was a latent mifchief, which the Duke did not 
forefee ; and the modes which he took to procure materials 
for the ere£lion of his intended building, laid in fome mea- 
fure the foundation of his own ruin ; for fir Richard Baker 
fays, that, thefe lafl mentioned dilapidations, and the inde- 
cent manner of moving the dead, ^^ did fom^thing alienate 
" the people's minds from him [the Duke], which the earl 
" of Warwick perceiving, thought it now a fit time to be 
** falling upon him *." 

Not to interrupt the narrative, I referved to this period 
what may be faid of the Dance of Death, before mentioned. 

It was long the general opinion that this painting atBafil was 
executed, if not defigned, by Holbein, till Mr. Walpole refuted 
it by an attention to chronology. Prior, in his Ode to the 
Memory of Colonel Villiers (though bound as a poet to no- 
thing but received tradition), alludes to it as the work of 

* Chronicle, p. 326. fol. 1665. 

H Holbein, 
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Holbein, where, fpcaking of the power of Death over us all,, 
he fays : 

*• Nor awM by forefight, nor mifled by chance, 
*' Imperious Death diredls his ebon lance, 
•* Peoples great Henry's fomb, and leads up Holbein's Dance/* 
As to the prefent ftate of this painting alfrefco at Bafil (be 
it done by whom it might), we learn from Dr. Moore, in his 
*• View of Society and Manners in France, Switzerland, and 
** Germany," that ** the colours, having been long expof(id 
** to the air, are now quite faded, which I can fcarcely think 
** is much to be regretted ; for the plan of the piece is fo 
** wretched, that the fined execution could hardly prevent it 
*' from giving difguft." Speaking of the fcene where it is 
reprefentcd, he calls it " The difmal Gallery, upon whofe 
** walls what is called HolbeirCs Death*s Dance is repre- 
«' fentedV* 

The Dance of Death did not arifc merely from the ima- 
gination of a painter. It was, as we are told by Mr. Warton, 
a fort of Spiritual Mafquerade, and ufed to be reprefented by 
ecclefiafticks habited in perfon and chara6ler, before it was 
portrayed by the hands of a limner, and is alluded to fo early 
as in Pierce Plowman's Vifions, written about the year 
1550 f. It was afterwards painted on the walls of feveral 
churches, and other edifices, in different parts of the Con- 
tinent, as in fome publick building at Minden, in Weft- 
phaKa, where it is known to have exifted 1383, at Lubeck, 
in the portico of St. Mary's church, 1463, at Drefden, at 
Annaberg, Leipfick, and fome other places, at different pe- 

> 

♦ View, &c. vol. I. p. 357. fecondc dit* 1779, 8vo. 

t Mr. Warton's Hiftory of Englifh Poetry, vol. II. p, 54. in notes. ^ 
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riods. The moft celebrated of thefe paintings, which as 
fuch claimed any merit from the execution, was that at Ba- 
fil, reputed to have been the work of Hans Holbein, a cir* 
cumftance contended for by writers in general, againft whicli 
Mr. Walpole and Mr. Vertue proteft, on the ground of chro- 
nology, as the painting was done fome years before Holbein 
was born *. 

Mr. Warton fays f , that the proceffion is mentioned, as to 
the time of year and the particular day of the folemnity inth<i 
Quotidim Offices of the church ; priated at Paris, 1579. ^^^* 

The immediate occafion of this reprefentation at Bad!, 
Mn Walpole tells us, arofe thus. The council that was held 
there began 1431, and fat for fifteen years, during which time 
a plague raged, which carried off people of all degrees ; when 
on the ceflktion of it the work in queftion began to be pain- 
ted on the walls of a cloyfter as a memorial of that calar 
mity \. It is allowed that Holbein was not born, at the ear- 
lieft given period, till the year 1495 §. 

Among other places wherein this painting was exhibited, 
was a cloyfter belonging to the church of St. Innocents at 
Paris, of what date I do not learn ;^ but with the addition ol 
colloquial ftanzas between Death and each party, written by a 
Phyfician of the name of Macaber (or Machabree) in German 
rhymes, afterwards tranflated into Latin and French, in 
which laft language it was there to be feen in the fifteenth 
century, and thence transferred to us. Sir Wiliam Dugdalc, 
who calls it " The Dance of Machabree,'' has given us. the 

• Mr. Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, vol. I. p. la^. 

f Warron's Hi'lory of Knglilh Poetry, vol. If. p. 54, in the notes. 

t Mr. WaJpolt, Anecdores of Painting, !• p. iia* 

$ Biographical Dictionary. 
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Engfifh verfionat large at the end of his Hiftory of St. Paurs, 
together with the following account of fuch qircumftances re- 
lating to it as had come to his knowledge. "It was executed,** 
fays he, ** at the charge of Jenkyn Carpenter, a citizen of 
" London in thofe days, in imitation of that in the cloyfter 
** adjoining to St. Innocent*s church-yard in Paris, with Eng- 
•* lifli verfes to explain the painting, tranflated out of the 
•* Freruch by John Lydgate, a Monk of St. Edmondibury, one 
**' of the famous old Poets." 

This Dance of Death was engraved by Hollar, and may be 
feen in fome editions of fir William Dugdale*s Hiftory of St. 
Paulas, and in the Latin edition of his Monafticon, with Lyd* 
gate's verfion of the ftanzas annexed. This engraving, Mr. 
Warton thinks, was copied by Hollar from a wood- cut pre- 
fixed to the fame verfes in TottelPs edition of Lydgate, 1554, 
and which he therefore fuppofes to be a faithful reprefen- 
tation*. I incline, however, to believe that Lydgate rather 
metrified than tranflated the ftanzas from the French ; for 
though he had travelled into various parts of the Continent, 
yet at the end of thefe very lines he tells us, by way of epi- 
logue, that he underftood no language except his vernacular 
tongue : 

" Out of the French I drough it of en tent, 
** Not word by word, but following in fubftance ; 

" And from Paris to England it fcnt 
** Only of purpofc you to do pleafance. 

" Have me excufed ; my name is John Lydgate, 
** Rude of language, I was not born in France : 



« Notes on Spen&r't Fairy Q«ecn,*IL 117. 
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*' Her curious metres in Englifli to tranflate 
" Of other tongues I have no fuffifance *." 

Thofe who have laboured to eftablifh the merits of the 
painter and the poet in the cafe of this Dance of Death at St. 
Paul's have not beftowed any thing more than the mere nam€: 
of the perfon who occafioned it to be depidtcd on the walls of 
the cloyfter or ambulatory at St. PauFs. One muft be induced 
to fuppofe that Jenkyn Carpenter, who bore the whole charge 
of it, was not only a citizen, but a man of opulence, with 
other reafons to fuperinduce him to a work of fo great an 
expence. It appears from Weever -f , that in the eighth year 
of Henry VI. 1430, he was town-clerk of London, and one 
of the executors of fir Richard Whittington, who had been 
four times Lord Mayor, and who re-founded the church of St. 
Michael in the ftreet now called the Tower Royal, and made It a 
college, for a mafter and four fellows, with the ufual fubordinate 
officers. The licence for this foundation was firft granted by 
Henry IV. to fir Richard Whittington ; and the city of Lon- 
don configned to him a vacant piece of ground for the pur- 
pofe ; but he dying before it was finiftied, confirmations io: 
the third and afterwards in the tenth year of Henry VI. were 
granted for its completion to Whittington's executors, of 
whom Carpenter was one J. 

In a catalogue of the Town-Clerks of London, given in 
Mr. Strype's edition of Stowe's Survey,. 1720, y<?i6« Carpenter 

* Lydgate is faid to have travelled with feveral young gentlemen of fortune ; 
one of whom, poffibly, was the fon of Jenkyn Carpenter, whofc age coincides- 
with the time before us. Set Carpenter, in the Inddx of Fuller*! Worthies. 

f Funeral Monuments, 1631. p- 379* • 

X Stowe's Survey of London^ edit. Stryi^i boolcill^ p. 3. 
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appears to ha\ne held the office from the fifth of Henry V. to 
the 17th of Henry VI. A. D. 1438. The miftake of the Chriftian 
name I impute to an initial or abbreviation of Jenkyti lia- 
ving been found in the City books from which Mr, Strypc 
took his account, as it tallies chronologically with the perlon 
before us, who by all other writers is called Jenkyn. 1 he 
fame gentleman feems to be pointed at, under the name of 
Johrtj in the Irilh Peerage (Article Tyrconnel,) where it is faid, 
tliat he fat in the parliament held at Cambridge, 15th of 
Henry VI. A. D. 1436-37, and that he was at the time town- 
^•erk of London. 

Thcfe circumilances feem to lead to the perfon who caufed 
the painting before us, and Ihew that he was not inconfider- 
able, and probably wealthy : as to the inducements for ex* 
pofing fuch a work, they are left open to conjecture. Jcti- 
kyn Carpenter feems to have been at the height of his con- 
fequcnce and riches at the time when the Dance of Death at 
fiafil was .painted ; and as it was more celebrated, partly by 
the French poet^ry, as well as the pifture itfelf, than the 
others, I would beg leave to differ from fir William Dugdale, 
and fubftitute Bafil for St. Innocent's at Paris. Three cir- 
cumilances concur in this idea, and are fupported by chro- 
nology^ as to the times when this painting was done at Bafil, 
and while both Jenkyn Carpenter and John Lydgate were 
living, the lad of whom died 1440. The then recent 
plague at Bafil, during the fitting of a General Council, be- 
came more impreffive on the minds of men than it would 
perhaps have been at other times. The fame calamity, with 
the addition of a famine, had prevailed in England in the 
^ear 1438 *, which might induce the wealthy and pious Jen- 

* Kapin. 

kyn 
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kyn Carpenter to perpetuate the memory of it, and enforce 
the indifcriminate power of Death by a fimilar perfonifica- 
tion in the cloyfter at St. Paul's ; and the more fo, if any of 
his friends or relations had been fwept away by that double 
infli6tion. It was in the fame year, 1438, that Carpenter quit- 
ted the poft of town-clerk ; but it is not faid in Mr. Strype*s 
lift of them, that it was by death. He might be at a time of 
life when bufinefs became irkfome, and, being rich in worldly 
concerns, he wifticd to become rich alfo in good works, as 
fuch public and pious undertakings were reputed to be in. 
thofe times. 

QUEEN MARY, (1553). 

Very little can be faid of this houfe in the reign of Queen 
Mary ; for, though it had become the property of the Crown 
upon the Duke of Somerfet*s attainder, yet had King Edward 
given it to his fifter the princefs Elizabeth ; and it was during 
this reign her independent refidence when (he came to vifit the 
Court*. Thus, on the Queen^s acceflion, Strype fays, that 
" the lady Elizabeth came out of the country to be ready to 
** congratulate her fifter, and now her fovereign; riding' 
** through London, along Fleet-Street, and fo to the Duke 
*• of Somerfet^'s Place, which now belonged to her -^^ In the 
Progreffes made by Elizabeth while Princefs, I find it ftiled ' 
** Her P/ac^,, called Somerfet Place, beyond Strand Bridge J.'"' 

* Sec the Progreffes, .publiflied by Mr. Nichols. . 

t Memorials, III. p. 14. 

X Progrefles, publiflied by Mr. Nichols. The ttvmhcyonJ has reference to • 
Hatfield; for the h6ufc was a.iittle Wcftward of the bridge, as. appears by a 
Plan of Londoni aboat 1558^ given in the ProgrciTes*. 

Her, 
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Her Highnefs, during the life of Queen Mary, refided 
chiefly, Under much reftraint and obfervance, at Bifhop's 
Hatfield, in Hertfordfhire ; fo that (he ufed this her town re- 
fidence only occafionally ; as when Ihe went from Hatfield to 
wait upon the Queen, then at Richmond, A. D. 1554, (he 
barely (as the fea phrafe is) touched at Somerfet Houfe in 
going, and again returning ; whence, after reding one night, 
fhe *' took water in the Qjecn's barge, whither fhe returned in 
^* the evening, and went back the next day to Hatfield*.*' 
We find the princefs again at " Her Place^^ as it is called, for 
a very few days (from November 28 to December 3.) in the 
year 1536 -f ; and again, on the 25th of February, 1557 (ac- 
cording to the computation of that time, ** The lady EJiza- 
^' beth (fays Mr. Strype) came riding from her houfe at Hat- 
** field to London, attended with a great company of lords 
** and nobles and gentlemen into b$r place called Somer/e t P /ace ^ 
** beyond Strand Bridge, to do her duty to the Queen : and, 
" on the 28th, (he repaired unto her Grace at Whitehall, 
** with many lords and ladies^/* 

The little intercourfe which fubfifted between the Royal 
Sifters did not render Elizabeth's refidcnce near the Court very 
agreable to her on many accounts ; and therefore it is not 
matter of furprizc that (he did not beautify, or even finilh, 
Somerfet Houfe, which we fhall find hereafter was left in- 
complete at a much later period. This Palace, for fo we 
muft henceforth call it. continued, however, to be the pro- 
perty of the princefs Elizabeth, as the gift of her brother, du- 

♦ Progrcflcs, by Mr. Nichols. 

f Idem. Strvpc's Memorials, vol. Ill, p. 309. 

X Strype'« Memorials^ vol. II U p. 444* 

ring 
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ring the reign of queen Mary, after whofe demife it merged 
again in the crown by Elizabeth's fucccffion to tlie throne* 

QJtJEEN ELIZABETH (1558). 

Queen Mary died November 17, 1558 ; at which time the 
princefs Elizabeth was, as ufual, refident at her manor of 
Hatfield, which, as we have faid, had been given to her by 
her brother king Edward, A. D. 1550 ». The queen, as fhe 
muft now be called, in pafling to Weftminfter, repofed her- 
ielf, among other places, at the Strand Houfe, as Mr. Strype 
terms it, and continued there nearly three weeks f . Queen Eli- 
zabeth having two palaces more commodious for her eftablifli- 
nient as a Sovereign, (Whitehall and St. James's), Somerfct 
Houfe ftill remained a fecondary manfion for occafional purpo- 
fes, and a momentary refidence for the Queen herfelf. It opera- 
ted very well for the reception of the great perfonages of a cer- 
tain rank and defcription ; and the Queen was not wanting in 
accommodating fome of her own fubjefts, who were nearly 
allied to the royal family, with the ufe of it. It became fub- 
fequently a palace for Queens Confort, as alfo a jointure 
houfe for Queens Dowager, as will appear hereafter. Queen 
Elizabeth feems to have been fenfibly hurt at the hard fate of 
her brother's maternal uncle the duke of Somerfet, and paid 
an early attention to the revival of the faded honours of that 
ramily. The Queen's firft a6t of benevolence was the creation 
of Edward Seymour, the Duke's eldell fon by the Dowager 
Duchefs, into the Earldom of Hertford, his father's fecond 

- ^ Nichols's Progreflbs, or Strypc's Memorials. 
i* Ajioals, latrodudiguy p« lo. 1709* fol. 

•I title. 
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title, accompanied, no doubt, with more than ufuaf grants of 
lands, or rents, according to the cuftom of the times, when 
every baronial honour carried with ic a confideratfon for the 
better fupport of its dignity *. This creation took place even 
before her majefty's coronation ; andy among other liberaHfies 
to the earl of Hertford, it appears that Somerfet Houfe Waa 
appointed for the refidence of his Lordftiip ; for in the ftate- 
ment of the Qjjeen's progrefs, 1561, her Majefty reftedfora 
moment at Somerfet Houfe, which, in the journal of that pro- 
grefs, is called "The feat of the Lord Protedor's fon, to whom 
•* the Queen had reftored it in her firft year -f •" Poffibly this 
indulgence nvight extend to the whole family of the Prote6lor ; 
for the Duchefs Dowager was livings as were feVeral children 
of the Duke by her Grace, as well as others by his former 
Lady, all of whom were in no very competent circumftances. 

The condition of the family at the Duke's death was truly 
calamitous. The Duchefs had contrived to fet afide all for- 
mer fettlements refpe^^ing t^e children of the firft venter in 
favour of her own ; and the Duke's eldeft fon by the firft 
marriage was reduced to the humble rank of John Seymour^ 
Efquire ; while the Duch^s*s own eldeft fon beeacme only Sir 
Edward Seymour^ as he had the fortune to be knighted. 

\ am afraid it muft be fufpe6led that the Queen fufFered her* 
felf to be led by the infinuations of this ambitious Duchefs^ 
otherwise her Majefty could not have overlooked the two fons 
of the duke of Somerfet by a former venter. They, perhaps^ 

♦ Strypc lays, that Sir Edward Seymour, fon cf the duke of Somerfet, wat 
reflored by queen Mary, 1553, by a prinift act tf ja^Iimtlit, irte» ftc was 
Juiighted^ Memorials* 

t Progrefles, pablilhed by Mr» Nicbcia; 

nad 
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bad .no advocate, while the Duchefs was under the Queen^s 
eye^ and ufing all her influence in favour of her own fon, to 
whooi, with eq\ial injufticey the primary honour of the duke- 
dom had ibeen Umitqd^ in thefirft inftance, by the intriguea 
of this JLady, to the e}CQlviri(>n oi the iifue <of his Grace by a 
fm^mer marf i^ge. Nay it w^ worfe than a want of limita^ 
lipnt or a bare exclufion from the honour ; for ^his artful 
jl^^dy iha^ ^ain^d the,^e.ndant ovc^ithe Pi^ke at her marriage 
fp &r:as.eyen tootbtain an a^^f j)pr)liament, whereby the en- 
taiLof ^11 eftatQS ietftkd on his ion John by the firA marriage 
was cut o|F^ find jce-vfettled upQU her own ifiue. The .evept, 
in point of prcp^cty^ ^wafi the fame to i^efe patei^Qa;! brother^ 
foQO a^:er;the J!3inl4e*s attainder:; W;hen -titles s^nd eftat^es were 
all confUqa^ by^& «f parliament in the 4th year of king 
Edward, perhaps by the power of the duke of Northum- 
berlaiHi, who imight thinks thqugh the young Duke was 
but )i 3, y€^)that the Duchefs was afpiring, and that ^^ though 
« ^e had fcotched :tih€ fnake he had nitf killed it $** but when 
t;he .^lde(t ion by the fecoqd jmarriage was ;a&Qrward« 
created £^arl of Hertford by queea Elizabeth, the fon of the 
firfl: marriage had the mortification to find himfelf of no 
higher rank than John Seymour^ Efquire. 

She was the proudeft woman of that reign^ aQd» as .every 
body knowSf contended for precedence with queen Catharine 
Parr, the dowager of Henry Vtll. becanfe her Majedy had 
married the lord admiral Seymour, who was the duke of So- 
merfet*s younger brother ♦• After this, would it be eafily 

« Dr. Fuller, in his ufual quaint way, fays, '* that the train of the Queen, 
^< and the long gown of the Duchefs, raifed a duft which put out the eyes of 
^< both their hulbands." Worthies, Wiltshire. 

I z be- 
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believed that this very Lady fo far degraded her own dignity^ 
the memory of the Duke, and Prote6tor of the Realm, and 
the honour of her fon the Earl of Hertford, as to condefcend 
to become the wife of a fervant of her former hulband ? This 
gentleman was the very identical Francis Newdigate above 
mentioned as the Duke's fteward. He was a collateral ance(tor 
of the prefent Baronet of that name. This circumftance, 
except the name, feems to have been ftudioufty concealed in 
moft of the editions of the Peerages ; bat, in the Baronetages, 
it is exprefled in abbreviated Latin, not intelligible to every 
reader, " Unus generofor. hoftiarior/* /• e. one of the gen- 
tlemen-ufhers to the Duke *. Strype calls him fteward ; but 
he might poffibly be a confidential fervant, and officiate in both 
capacities. The Ducbefs died at the age of 90 years, A. D. 
1587. 

Althongh the Queen gave this houfe to the earl of Hertford, 
or more probably to the duchefs dowager of Somerfet, yet it 
was not a relinqurfhment of all right of the Crown, or with- 
out a referve in part, or a re-call in toto. It remained as a 
fupplemental houfe for the accommodation of vifitors at the 
Queen*s pleafure ; for, in the (econd year of this reign, we find, 
that when the Duke of Holftein, nephew to Frederick IL 
king of Denmark, came hither to treat of a marriage between 
the Queen and his Uncle, he was lodged in Somerfet Place -f-^ 
Again, in the year 1572, Francis duke of Montmorency, 
marfhal of France, vifited England with the fimilar purpofe 
of negotiating a marriage between the Queen and the duke of 

* Kimber's Baronetage, Art. Newdigate, 
i Strype's Annals, vol. I p» 19S» 

Alen9on^ 
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Alen9on, the youngeft brother of Charles thelXth. King 
of France *• The Marfhal continued here nearly a month, 
where he was entertained at the Queen's expence, had an ef- 
cort of thirty of the Queen*s yeomen of the guard to attend 
him, and was lodged in Somerfet Place •]-• 

The Count Palatine of the Rhine, an ally of ffhe Queen, 
came over hither upon political bufinefs, and was honourably 
received. His flay was from the 22d of January to the 14th of 
February ; when, excepting a few days on his arrival, in 
which he was entertained by fir Thomas Grefham in Bifliop* 
gate Street, he was lodged in Somerfet Houfe %• 

Again , the Qu^een herfelf is found here for a moment in 
perfon^ in the year 1588, when (he went in (late to St. Paul's 
Church, to return thanks for tlie defeat of the Spanifh Ar- 
mada» If the proceflion did not begin from hence, it at 
lead terminated here; for my authority fays, that the Queen 
*« returned in the fame order by torch light to Somerfet 
** Houfe §.'• 

The duchefs of Somerfet had died in the preceding year 
1587 ; and we cannot well fay whether this houfe at that time 
remained in the occupation of the earl of Hertford, or -whe- 
ther the Queen had refumed it on the death of his mother. 
I rather incline to the latter fuppofition, and the reafon for 
fuch furmife, originates from a combination of the following 
circumftances. The Duchefs died, as has been mentioned, 
in the year 1 587 ; whereas the earl of Hertford furvived queen 

* Sully*s Memoirs. 

t Nichols's Progrefles, from the Lambeth MSS. 

t Ibid, from Stowc's Chronicle. 

§ Ibid, in the Preface, p. xxiii* 
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Elizd}}^!^ ; H ithe Ji^^nend of wUqfe ve^gn, in a fesr ye^ry 
aftw ?the Dt(c&efs'ys ideti^, wp :^|id :^fm*rfgt Houfi Qcc«piie4, 
th cough the Q^ii*8 Ifty^r, >y ^91*^ £$m|/4&n(. ThipJ^oUe^ 
^Qcn a MS,, of Nfirden*^ ^f^c^m 3^rktan»ue (ifuppoAtd $0 b« 
an autograph), wher^i$.«pfifiag«, wlnich isooiitted ^n die 
edited copies of 1599, perhf^ us ja^iv^nd cirpqmftaQce im- 
material rto gonccal biftoiy* abjl jrejf)^d'<Mii feconfl thoughts. 
It coincides, howevier, "with our pr«<iein$ ^ttlie (pMippf^j aa4 
Buais as ifoUows ; ^ Sofoexfot J^owsPp^ fcytuatedn ithe ^ttncwfid, 
nere tthe Tfaamife, buckled by the :lat^ duke :of Somerfc^, 
not fully finifliod, yojt .a xnoft (lately [bo^ufe, land of £i^eat 
'^ recoj/te ; havinge .dhiefe profpei^ie tpi^ardes :(he $o:w-t)ie, 
** and tfae<iw«ete mvor.of tb( IThvnifej off<(^h npaoie p^a•> 
*' ifinge deligfates. The right bonoi-able lord Iiu<^e<l^n« iqrde 
** .chamberlayne to iher Majflftifi, ^9l;b« sQnder her Maj«^, 
«• the ufc thereof*." 

Thisindolgenoe to ((Henry .Caray) Lord Hunidon ise^fily 
accounted for, as his Lordfhip was coufin german to her 
Majefty, his mother being (Mary) the fiftor of quee^ Anne 
Bulleyne. Queen Elizabeth advanced him to .the bacpny 
of Hunfdon, in confequence of his confanguinity, bellowing 
on him Hunfdon houfe, wit^ ap ciftate of four thoufand pounds 
per annum^ according to the then valuation of lands, to 
which (he added great pofts, and the order of the Qartor ; fo 
that his Lordfhip was well enabled to fnpport a dignity confo* 
nant with the amplitude of ithe houfe he occupied, in which 
he died A. D. 1 596 f . 

• Harleian MSS. N» 570. 
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In the reign of king James I. the houfe before us became^ 
ipfo fadloy a royal refidence on the part of the Q^een, and 
even changed its name ; and it appears that her Majefty re* 
paired it, at her own charge, for the reception of her brother, 
Chriftian IV. king of Denmark, who vifited England A. D« 
1606. from which time it is faid that the Queen afFe6led to 
call it Denmark^houfe. Here at lead; her Majefty kept her 
court whieh waa celebrated for its gaiety,- whereof the King 
occafionally partook. Her courtiers often appeared in mas- 
querade, not a little favourable to the intriguing fpirit of the 
time, and the Q^een herfelf does not ieem to have efcaped 
all cenfare ♦. The vifit of the king of Denmark was very 
flattering to king James, who was glad of the company of a 
firanger^ to whom he might difplay his wit and magnificence, 
which laft was carried to fo great an excefs, that, on this oc- 
cafion, added to another vifit which immediately followed 
from the prince de VaudenK>nt, fon of the duke of Lorrain, 
• his Majefty confumed nearly the whole of a fubfidy of four 
hundred fifty- three thoufand pound lately granted by the 
parliament for the necefiary and urgent demands of his 
houihold \. At this time the King maintained three diftin<5): 
courts, at an incredible expence: his own, at White- 
hall ; the Queen's at Somerfet-houfe s and prince Henry's, at 
St. James's, all upon large eftablifliments :f . His Danifh Majefty 

* Whitlocke's Memorials. Arthur Wilfooi p. 33. 

t Rapin. 

X Acta Regia, p. 5x1. folio* 

liked 
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liked his reception fo well in the year 1606 that, unfolicited 
and unexpe6ledly, he repeated his vifit A. D. 1614, when king 
James lavilhed a\yay about fifty thoufand pounds in exceflive 
feafting, &c. which he had obtained from his fubjedls under 
the fpecious title of a benevolence ♦. 

On both thefe occafions the two monarchs were guilty 
of great intemperance ; the Dane being much addicted 
to drunkennefs, to which James had not the lead objec- 
tion. To this, Chriftian added feveral indelicate traits of 

■ « 

manners to the ladies about the court, and particularly in 
his indecent behaviour to the wife of the High-Admiral, the 
countefs of Nottingham, who refented it in a very Ipirited 
manner to the Danifh Ambaflador, in a letter which is pre- 
ferved in Dr. Harris's Life of king James f. 

Such of thefe fcenes as are on record lay for the moft 
part at Theobald's, though the fame writers who mention 
them leave fuiBcient infmuations to fufpedt that feme of thera 
were repeated at Somerfet Houfe. 

Dr. Fuller tells us that, on the firft vifit of the king of 
Denmark, A. D. 1606, it was ordered by king James himfelf, 
that Somerfet Houfe (hould be thenceforth called Denmark 
Houfe in honour of his brother-in-law ; and goes fo far as to 
add, that the name was confirmed by the King*s proclama- 
tion:}:. On the other hand, Arthur Wilfon, though he fel- 
dom, if ever, gives this houfe any other title than The ^eens 
Palace in the Strand^ fays, under the year 16 10, that her 

* Rapin, who faya the money granted was fifty-two thoufand nine hundred 

.pounds 

t P. 67. 

t Church Hiftory, book VII. p- 410. 

Majcfty 
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Majefty afFciEled to call her palace Denmark Houfe^ in compli* 
ment to her brother ; but that thi» appellation obtained 
chiefly by courtefy among the Queen's domellicks and de- 
pendents *. As to . the point of time, however, when this 
houfe changed its name, I rather chufe to rely on the con- 
tinuators of Stowe's Survey of London, as hiftorians pro- 
fefledly topographical ; who^ having told us, that the Queen 
of king James made this houfe her ulual refidence, add, that, 
*' On Shrove Tuefday, 1616, {he feafted the King here, at 
*' which time the King changed the name of this houfe, ap- 
f pointing it to be thenceforth called Denmark Houfe -fJ"^ 
This, then, feems to carry with it the mod exa6l date of the 
confirmation of the new title given to Somerfet Houfe. It 
was a moment for the Queen to fecond her wilhes ; and her 
Majefly was fufficiently acquainted with the King's uxorious dif- 
pofition to diftinguilh and improve the " mollia temporafandu^^ 
If this privilege was any great indulgence to the Queen, fhe 
did not live long to enjoy it ; for, on the next mention of 
it, we find that her Majefty expired at Hampton Court 161 8, 
when her remains were conveyed to Denmark Houfe pre- 
vioufly to their interment in Weftminfter Abbey. 

Before we quit this reign, it will be neceflary to advert to 
another circumftance which we learn from Stowe's conti- 
nuators, by whom we are told that, *' This houfe was much 
** repaired, beautified, and improved, by new buildings and 
** enlargements, by this Queen, who alfo brought hither 
** water from Hyde Park in pipes |." To the fameperiod 

* Hiftory of King James, fol. p. 53. 

f Stowc^s Survey, Mr. Scrype*s edition, 1720. 

\ Ibid. Jbook IV. p. 105. ^ 

K wc 
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we may therefore refer the erection of thofe apartments 
towards the river, which were built over a colonade, and 
thofe to the Weft of them, which are allowed to have been 
planned and executed from the defigns, and under the eye^ 
of Inigo Jones*. 

As to the chapel, which I conceive to have been the work 
of the fame mafter, I take it to have been pofterior to the for- 
mer additions, as will be obfervcd in the order of time* 

On the acceflion of king James, it may well be fuppofed, 
from what we have faid, that this houfe was to be confidered, 
(if not tpfo fadlo fettled) as a dotarial palace in cafe Anne of 
Denmark had furvived the King, a circumftance which might 
induce the Queen thus to enlarge and embellifh it. Although 
her defign was not feemingly completed, yet it is probable, 
had (he outlived the King, (he might have been induced to 
have made the Eaft end of the front to the river to correfpond' 
with the Weft end, leaving the principal ftate apartments in 
the centre between them. 

From the end of this reign, however, it has always been 
reputed as peculiarly appropriated even to Queens Confort, 
and, as foon as occafion rendered it neceffary, became a Join- 
ture houfe, either by marriage treaties, or by aft of parlia- 
ment ; and fuch k was intended contingently to have been 
when its fate was changed early in the prcfent reign. 

♦ Sec his Life in the Biographical Diaionary ; and Walpolc's Anecdotes oC 
Paiatingy &c. IL 1.70. 4to. 
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CHARLES i. 

King James died at Thobalds, 1625 ; whence tTie royal 
corpfe was removed toDenmarkHoufe, forfowe muft continue 
to call it, where it remained in ftdte from the 23d of April 
till its interment on the xyth of May*. Writers, who fpeak 
of it in the reign of King Charles, ufe the two appellations of 
Denmark Houfe and Somerftt Houfe promifcoufly, as in the 
anonymous life of Queen Henrietta Maria -j-. 

Dr. Fuller fuggefts, that the memory of the duke of So- 
merfet prevailed fo much traditionally at this time as to^avc 
foon banifhcd the new name, and to have recalled the old 
one J; but, perhaps, if any reafon is to be given, it might 
be imputed to the unpopular charadler of king James, who 
wanted every quality requifite to preferve any degree of re- 
fpeft longer than his perfonal authority exifted. On the 
other hand, king Charles might entertain a predile6l:ion for 
the name of Denmark Houfe, in honour of his mother ; and 
it is obfervable that archbifhop Laud, no bad courtier, 
always ftyles it fo when he mentions it in- his Diary, which 
it feems to have retained till the death of the King, when the 
Parliament, from their hatred to the family of Stuart, might 
be unwilling to preferve any the fmalleft oblique trace of its 
exiftence. 

The marriae;e of king Charles with Henrietta-Maria, a 
daughter of France, took place as foon as decency would 

* Acta Regia, p. ^47. fol. Anonymous Annals of king Charles, p. 108. fol. 
t Publiflicd 1 67 1, iSniQ. 
X Church Hiftory. 

K 2 permit 
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permit after the funeral of his father was folemnized, ac- 
cording to a treaty agreed upon in the life-time of king James. 
She was met at Dover by the King in perfon, and the nup- 
tials were perfedted at Canterbury ; after which, on the ar- 
rival of their Majefties in London, the Queen was put into 
pofleffion of Denmark Houfe, which was fitted up for the re- 
ception of hcrfelf and her houlhold, and, by grant, dated 
February 15, 1626, was fettled on the Queen for her 
life *. 

By the articles of marriage it was ftipulated that the Queen 
fhould enjoy the free exercife of her religion to a great extent; 
and^the eftablifhment brought with it a little convent of Ca- 
puchin Friars, who were lodged as near her chapel as might 
be f • A lilt of her Majefty^s houftiold, in both the civil and 
ecclefiaftical branches, having been preferved by the above- 
mentioned writer of her life, I have added it in an Appenidix» 
as not improperly making a collateral part of this memoir. 

I am very much inclined to impute the building of the 
chapel at Somerfet Houfe to the early part of the reign of 
queen Henrietta Maria. It is acknowledged to have been 
eredled by Inigo Jones[; and therefore mu ft have been done 
either by command of queen Anne of Denmark, or of queen 
Henrietta ; becaufe this celebrated architect, after ferviog 
both king James and king Charles I. died during the Com- 
monwealth, A. D. 1652. Anne of Denmark, being a Pror 

' • Rymcr^s Foedcra, torn. XVIII. The Queen alfo poffcflcd the palace at 
Greenwich, rebuilt, as it now (lands, by Inigo Jones, for her refidence in the 
fummer months, where (he was found, with her courts on the King's return 
from Scotland, in July 1633. ^^^ I^egia, p. 775. folio* 
t Anonymous Annals of King Charlts, p. io8. fol. 

teftant^ 
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teftant, had no occafion for a feparate chapel of a different 
communion, and moft probably frequented the King*s Chapel 
at Whitehall, without the parade of a diftin£i: place of wor- 
fhip, unlefs (he had an oratory at Somerfet-houfe for her 
private devotions at thofe times when (he kept her Court 
there. It was not fo with Henrietta, who was not only a 
bigot in herfelf, but had a deeper game to play. 

The principal circumftance, however, on which I ground 
my furmife that the chapel was built by Henrietta Maria, 
and not by Anne of Denmark^ arifes from a pafTage in an ac^ 
count of the vifit which Mary de Medicis, the Queen Dowager 
of France, made to her daughter Henrietta the Queen Confort 
of England in the year 1638. The author waaMon£dela 
Serre, hifloriographer of France, who attended in the fuite 
of the queen Dowager, and wrote at the moment from per- 
fonal knowledge. Speaking of Somerfet Houfe as a palace 
appropriated to the Queen of Great Britain for her peculiar 
refidence, he mentions her having built there a magnificent 
chapel, and founded an eftablilhment of Capuchin Friars, 
the expences of which ihe defrayed out of her Privy Purfe *. 

If Henrietta. Maria found any chapel within the walls of 
Somerfet Houfe, it was probably much too fmall for her 
ecclcfiaftical eftablifliment, that tended, as far as poflible, to* 
the revival of her own religion, which had nearly expired ia 
England f. 

* Hiftoire it TEntrec dc la Rlcync Merc du Roy trcs Chretien dJinila Grandfr 
Bretagne, par la S*r de la SeprCy Hiftoriographe de la France* p. 54. A Londres^ 
1639; reprinted 177S> 4to.. with notes, by Richard Gough, Efq. 

t In the Biographical DiQionary it is faid that Inigo Jones built queen Catha^ 
unc*s Chapel at St. James's. Q.. If this be the Chapel in the Friars ? 

Thia, 
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'This new arrangement, under the toleration which (he fo 
extenfively enjoyed, and with the hopes of making converts, 
would therefore claim her early attention. The effefts of 
fuch open praftice of the Romilh Faith became afterwards 
very alarming, and rendered both the Queen and her Mother 
extremely obnoxious to the community, as many perfons of 
quality, rank, and confequencc, had adlually been made 
profely tes at different times *. 

The growing interefts therefore of thofe who diifented 
from both Religions were not without their ufe in the hands 
of Providence ; infomuch that, had not the eruptions of Puri- 
tanifm appeared almofl: at the moment, the fever of Roma* 
nifm might have returned upon us. A word or two more upon 
the chapel will be added hereafter, from the defcription left 
by writers who have profeffionally mentioned it as a piece of 
Archite6ture. 

The Quecn^s Court feems to have been very different from 
that of the King ; the former being kept at Denmark Houfe, 
as we will call it, while the latter was kept at Whitehall. 
The royal apartments were open daily at particular hours to 
perfons of certain rank and defcription, and, as far as we 
can at prefent judge, refembled our modern levees, and the 
late queen Caroline's drawing-rooms, which laft were held 
in an evening. Henrietta, like her predeccfTor Anne of Den- 
mark, fometimes no doubt entertained ihe King and his 
courtiers at this her palace ; and we find that their Majeflies 
both refided here, for a fhorc time, in the year 1641, on the 

* Inftances of fuch converiions, during the Queen's firft refidence in England, 
when Queen-Conforty may be feen in Dr. Hirrb's Life of King Charles, p. 1989 
ct feq. 17729 2d edition. 

arrival 
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arrival of the Prince of Orange (the father of king William 
III.), who had his firft interview with the princefs Mary at 
this houfe, previoufly to their marriage* The queen-mother 
of France, Mary de Medicis, being then in England, and lodg- 
ed at St. James*s, there was no royal houfe at liberty for the 
reception of the prince of Orange, who was therefore entertain- 
ed by the earl of Lindfey at Arundel Houfe *. Soon after this 
marriage was completed, the Prince returned to Holland, and 
was not long afterwards followed by the Princefs, accompa- 
nied by the Queen, who took this opportunity prudently to 
withdraw from England, where it may be faid (he never reft- 
ded again till after the Refloration. At this period the gates 
of Denmark Houfe fcem to have been clofed till the return of 
king Charles IL; nbtwithftanding which, fomething occurred 
in the Inter-regnum neceflary to be obferved* 

" Several tenements in the Strand^ parcel of the pofTeffioa 
^ of Charles Stuart and Henrietta Maria^ late King and 
^ Queen of England, belonging unto Somerfet Houfe,'* were 
ibid, by ana<St of Parliament, intituled, ''An ASt of the Com- 
mons affembled in Parliament, for the Sale of the Honours^ 
Manors, and Lands, heretofore belonging to the late Kipg,. 
Queen, and Prince, 1650. [for the payment of the Army.]'* 

The Three Bells, in the parifti of St. Mary-le-Savoy, let 
on leafe by king James, in the 4th year of his reign,. 13 j. 4 ^•. 
The Sv^ar Loaf, in the fame parilb, let as aforefaid, 20 s^ 
The Gun. Idem, 26 s. 8</t 

I 

♦ Addenda to Lchnd's Colleftanca, vol. Y. p» 337*^ This Eari, 11 Charles L 
was conftituted Lord High Admiral of England ; and ki led at the battle of Edge- 
hiUf 1642. For Arundel Houfe, fee Anecdotes of the Howard Family. 

The 
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The Princess Arms. Idem. And Golden Lion, 26 s. SJ. 
The Three Pigeons. Idem, 26 s. 8 J. 
The Feathers, adjoining to Somerfet Houfe, as alfo the 
White Horfe. Idem, 26 s. % d. 
The Golden Fleece. Idem, 26 s. % d. 
The Pyed Bull ; as alfo the Goat. Idem, 26 s. 8 d. 
The Mitre Tavern, and the Red Lion [by leafe from queen 
Elizabeth], 161. % d. 

The Mortar and Peftle [let by king James on a leafe], 
20 s. 
The Chequer. Idem. In Strand Lane, 4 d. 
The Sugar Loaf. Idem, 26 s. 8 d. 

The Golden Ball. [By leafe from queen Elizabeth], 13X. \d. 
The Golden Ball. By the vifcount Purbeck, if he fo long 
live, a pepper corn. 

A houfe adjoining to the Chequer, in Strand Lane, in the 
parifh of St. Clement Danes ; not on leafe, £ 1 6. 
The Sugar Loaf, 56 30. 

The houfe adjoining to the Sugar Loaf. Let by queen 
Elizabeth together, 1 5 j. 
The Plough. Let by king James, 23 s. ^d. 
The Bird-in-Hand. Let by queen Elizabeth, '261. 8 d. 

Thele premifes were, by letters patent dated November 1 1, 
in the 1 7th year of the late king James, granted by the late 
king Charles, as then prince of Wales, duke of Cornwall, 
and earl of Chefter, unto John vifcount Purbeck, by the 
name or number of " twenty-four mefluages, but fmce divided 
into more tenements,*' for the term of 99 years, if the faid 

vifcount 
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vifcount fhould fo long live, paying yearly ten (hillings at 
Michaelmas. 

The lands granted to the duke of Somerfet extended much 
beyond the ground occupied by Somerfet Houfe ; for they in- 
cluded as above. 

John Villiers, brother to the firft George duke of Buck- 
ingham, was created baron of Stoke in the county of Bucking- 
ham, and vifcount Purbecke in Dorfetftiire, by James I. 
The title became extind in his fon Robert. 

The above circumftance is related pretty largely in Mr. 
Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, Vol.11, p. 40. 70. 109. 120. 
from which Mr. Walpole's words will be moft to thepurpofe: 

*' Somerfet Houfe had a narrow efcape, during that hifto- 
ry of de(tru6tions of which an account is preferved in a very 
fcarce traft, intituled, ' An Effay on the Wonders of God, in 
the Times that preceded Chrift, and how they met in him ; 
written in France, by John D'Efpagne, minifler of the 
Gofpcl (who died in 1650), and now publifhed in Englifh, 
by his Executor Henry Browne. Lond. 1662/ 8vo. In the pre- 
face the editor tells us that the author preached at the 
French church in Durham Houfe, where his sermons were 
attended by many of th« nobility and gentry. That de* 
moliihed, he fays, it pleafed God to touch the hearts of the 
nobility to procure us an order of the Houfe of Peers, to ex- 
ercife our devotions at Somerfet Houfe Chapel, which was 
the caufe, not only of the driving away the Anabaptifl:«, 
Quakers, and other fe^Sts that' had got in there, but alfo 
hindered the puUing down of Somerfet Houfe ; there having 
been an order, from the late ufurped powers, for felling the 
iaid houfe ; but we prevailed fo far that we ftill got order to 

L exempt 
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exempt the chapel from being fold, which broke the defign 
of thofe who had bought the faid houfc, who thought, for 
their improvement, to have made a ftreet from the garden 
through the ground the chapel ftands on, and fo up the 
back yard to the great ftreet of the Strand, by pulling down 
the faid chapel.'* 

By an a^: of the Parliament, after the King's death, in 
the year 1650, intituled, " An Aft of the Commons affembled 
" in Parliament, for the Sale of the Honours, Manors, arid 
** jLands, heretofore belonging to the late King, Queen, and 
" Prince, &c.'* feveral tenements in the Strand, parcel of 
the pofleflions of Charles Stuart and Henrietta-Maria, late 
King and Queen of England, belonging unto Somerfet Houfe, 
were fold. The purpofe of this fale was the payment of 
arrears to the Army of the Parliament. 

Elizabeth eldeft daughter of king James I. dowager of 
Frederick count palatine of the Rhine, duke of Bavaria, 
eleiftor, cupbearer, and high fteward of the Empire, and 
ele£^ed by the dates of the kingdom king of Bohemia, of 
which laft honour, and his own dominions, he was foon after 
divefted by the Emperor, died at Leicefter Houfe, Thurfday^ 
Feb. 13, 1661, and was thence, the Monday following, con- 
veyed to Somerfet Houfe, early in the morning ; and thence^ 
in the evening, conveyed by barge, to Wcftminfter Abbey^ 
being accompanied to her fepulchre by her fon prince Rupert, 
and many of the nobles ; and privately interred in the fame 
vault, in Henry VIl's chapel, with her elder brother prince 
Henry*. 

* Sandford» G«oealogkal HiAcrj, »d ^it. p. 5^5- 

4 CHARLES 
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Though the Parliament, foon after the late King's execu- 
tion, difpofed by fale of many tenements which had been 
erected on fuch of the ground obtained by the Duke of 
Somerfet as was not comprehended within the fcale of his 
own houfe ; yet nothing was attempted tending to deface or 
ieffen the principal edifice, which remained to our time in 
the ftate it was found at the Reftoration. After the xieceafc 
of the duke of Somerfet, and the confequent humiliation of 
his family, fuch fuperfluous land as was without the walls 
of Somerfet Houfe feems to have been let to builders by the 
Crown, for certain terms of ye^rs, on ground-rents, and to 
have been covered with houfes for tradefmeri ; which were after- 
wards granted away, partly by Queen Elizabeth, and partly by 
king James, at fmall referved rents, which have appeared from 
the Parliamentary Survey. We will now refume what wc 
tave to fay upon the manfion itfelf. 

On the Reftoration of king Charles II. this palace reverted 
to the poffeflion of his mother, the queen Dowager Henrietta* 
Maria, fo long as (he lived, and was refumed by her when 
fhe returned to England, in November 1660. On this oc- 
cafion Abraham Cowley wrote a copy of verfes in honour of y 

this houfe, which may be feen in his Works. Amid the ge- 
neral joy, however, on account of the King's reftoration, this 
palace was opened with fcenes of mourning ; firft on the 
death of the King's brother the duke of Gloucefter, whofc 
body lay in ftate here till the funeral, in September 1660 ♦; 

♦ Kcnnett's Rcgificr, 

Is % and. 
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and, foon afterwards, in the December following, on a like 
occafion, on the deceafe of the King's fifter Mary princefs of 
Orange, who came into England to felicitate her brother 
king Charles on his happy return. Her corpfe repofed for a 
few days at Somerfet Houfe ; after which it was interred in 
the royal vault at Weftminfter *. 

As foon as this palace was repaired for the Queen's accom- 
modation, (he refided in it, with the fame eftablifhment as 
(he retained when (he left it. Her Majefty's jointure was 
thirty thoufand pounds per annum^ to which the King added 
a pcnfion of equal annual value from the Exchequer ; and (he 
feems now (for the moment) in the reign of her fon to 
have felt an attachment to this country, which (he fo much 
detefted in the reign of her hu(band. The Queen Dowager 
having long been a ftranger to her former ftate and magni- 
ficence, and having feen many errors in her conduft as Queen 
Confort ; it is no wonder, confidering what (he had fufFered 
by the King^s ignominious death, added to the hard(hips 
which (he had endured abroad in an exile of nineteen yearsf, 
that (he (hould rejoice at her return : and, it is faid that, on 
re-entering Somerfet Houfe, (he penitentially exclaimed, " If 
«* I had known the temper of the Engli(h fome years paft as 
** well as I do now, I had never been obliged to leave tbn 
*« Houfe f /* Both her return and her declaration were, how- 
ever, in bi(hop Kennett's opinion, but mere copies of the 
Queen's real fentiments and defign, which ultimately pointed 
at two favourite obje6ts. The firft of thefc was the union of 

' ♦ Anonymous Life of queen Henrietta-Maria, p«59» lamo, i67i, and 

Kennett's Regifter. 

^ t Granger's Biographical Hiftory, III. p. 172. 8vo. I775« 

her 
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her daughter Henrietta-Maria with Philip duke of Orleans 
and brother to Louis XIV.; and the fecond was, the marriage 
of her fon king Charles II, with an Infanta 0% Portugal, 
thereby firmly to ftrengthen the interefts of the Church of 
Rome, in^hich proceedings, to ufe the bifliop's own words, 
her Majefty " {hewed herfelf more a daughter of France than 
a queen mother of England *.'* 

The refidence of the Queen Dowager in this kingdom was 
but a fliort duration, not exceeding four years, when, often- 
fibly on account of the Plague, and poffibly with a defire 
of vifiting her daughter the duchefs of Orleans, or perhaps 
(which is more probable) on finding herfelf overpowered by 
the Proteftant caufe, her Majefty voluntarily retired into 
France, A. D. 1665, where (he died A. D. 1669, and was in- 
terred at St. Dennis, with the honours ufually paid to a 
Queen Mother of France -f- . 

The houfe was now again uninhabited by any of the Royal 
family, though deftined as a jointure houfe for Catharine of 
rortugal contingently ; an event which afterwards took 
effea. 

The firft occafion that occupied it, after the death of queen 
Henrietta-Maria, was the funeral obfequies of George Monk 
duke of Albemarle, &c. who died within a few months 
after the Queen Mother, and whofe interment was folem- 
nized with more pomp than ever was known to have been 
conferred upon a fubje<9:. The whole expence was defrayed by 
the King ; and the ceremonial has been preferved in a great 
number of large engravings ; but what brings it forward ta 

♦ Kcnnctt^s Rcgiftcr, p. 307. 

t Annals of the Univerfe, fuh anm fntiL 

US 
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us is, that the body was, " by his Majefty's command, re- 
'* moved to Somerfet Houfe, and there placed for many 
** weeks in royal ftate, attended with all the ceremonies of 
•* pompous mourning*.'! 

The next opportunity we have of obferving this palace to 
have been made ufc of was on an occafion very different in 
itfelf, and moft important in the event : for it became the 
rcfidence of William prince of Orange, afterwards king 
William III. when he came hither to efpoufe the princefs 
Mary, 1677 -|-. ^^ ^^7 ^^ prefumed that it was the place of 
their joint refidence after the marriage for the few weeks 
they remained in England before they embarked for Hol« 
land. 

After the demife of king Charles II. this palace became the 
property, during life, of the queen dowager Catharine of 
Portugal, and here fhe kept her court \ till her feceflion into 
her native country. The manners of Catharine were far from 
being acceptable to the Englifh ; andt as fhe had been treated 
with the coldeft negleft by king Charles, who had peopled 
his Court with illegitimate iffue by miftrefles who refided 
under the Queen's eye, a longer refidence in England could 
not be very flattering to her, who was childlefs, and without 
agreeable inducements. To this we may add, that fhe had 
lived here long enough to be a witnefs to the overthrow of 
her own Religion. She retired to Portugal, therefore, 

♦ Dr. Skinner's Life of George Monk duke of Albemarle, p. 376. id edit. 
8vo. 17249 

+ Seymour^t Sarvey of London, IL 683. fol. 
r J At thi« period, we learn, by one of Bagford's MSS. both the Benediftine 
Monks at St. Jamet*f and the Capuchins at Somerfet Houfe had good libraries. 

foon 
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foon after the Revolution had fully taken place, in the year 
1692, where fhe died A. D. 1705 ; and though flie was a 
rigid Papift, and refided within the pale of the church of Rome, 
Ihe was complimented, during her life, with being prayed 
for by name in our Liturgy as a part of the Royal Family. 

Thus this Queen Dowager had the oftenfible occupation of 
Somerfet Houfe during the whole reigns of king James II. 
and king William, till the third year of queen Anne. It is 
but juftice to her memory,^ however, to add what bifhop 
Burnet fays of this Queen after (he took leave of England 
and returned to Portugal, where, during the bad ftate of that 
King's health, his lordfliip fays, ** Our Queen Dowager was 
** fet at the head of their councils ; her adminiftration much 
•* commended ; and that (he was very careful of the Engli(h, 
" and all their concerns *.*• 

* Own Times, fub anno 1 704. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SOMERSET HOUSE. 

NOT being converfant with Archite6hire, I fhall not afFe6l 
to lay before the Reader a defcription of the houfe except as 
I find it given by writers who have mentioned it. London 
and Weftminfter are fo very much altered fince the time of 
its ere6tion9 and the manners and tafte of the world fo much 
changed within two centuries, that fplendor itfelf has varied 
its complexion. It mud be confefTed, that^ as Extravagance 
has increafed, Hofpitality has diminifhed ; which is as much 
as to fay, that fuch bounty as was anciently laid out on fubftan* 
tial living is now confumed in coftly mirrours, and fantaftic 
furniture ; while the whimfical variety of the table has fup- 
planted the plentiful fuppLy -which began with the rich, and 
terminated in the relief of the' poor, now:no longer fed at the 
gates of the opulent. But, to proceed to fuch defcriptions 
of the building, &c. as I find on record, without further com- 
ment of my own. 

Norden, who does not go into any delineations of the edi- 
fice itfelf, has told us,^^that it was ** a moft (lately houfe, and 
of great receyte, ** or capable of containing a large houfhold ; 
and that it was delightfully fituated on the Thames, with a 
profpe6b toward the South, ^^ offering manie pleafing de- 
lights.'* Its view was not then obftru^ed by buildings and 
timber yards on the opofite fide of the river, which continued 
uninterrupted into Kent and Surrey* 

Seymour^ 
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Seymour, in his Survey of London and Weftminftcr (in 
"two volumes, folio,. 1735) is, of all Topographers, the mo(t» 
copious in his defcription of Somerfet Houfe. *• It had,'* fays 
be, '* a beautiful front towards the wat*er fide, with a piazza, 
£Duntadn, walks, andftatues. The front towards the Strand, 
is. adorned with columns and entablature of the Dorick order. 
It 1% very reafonable, fays an ingenious architedt^ to think 
that Somerfet Houfe was the firft building in England that 
exhibited any tefemblance of Grecian archite6lure, and where- 
in much labour and curious workmanfhip was employed. 
But the ftone, being of a ibft and loofe texture, foon became : 
liable to decay and injury by weather ; fo that now the edifice 
is almoft entirely defaced, and very few members remain per- 
fect to inform us what they originally were. At prefent the 
moft remarkable part of this palace is the chapel, built by 
Inigo Jones, in which the Dprick Order is enriched in the moft 
extravagant manner, as may be feen in the pad Plate of the 
* Principles of ancient Mafonry, &c/ Theauthor of *A Critical 
Review of the publick Buildings' (continues Seymour) fpeaks 
thus of this Palace: ^ I am exceedingly pleafed with the front 
of the firft court oJF Somerfet Houfe next the Strand, as it 
affords us a view of the dawning of Tafte in England, this 
being the only fabrick, that I know of,, which deviates ever 
ib little from the Gothtck, or imitates ever £3 remotely the 
manner of the ancients. Here are columns^ arches, and cor- 
nice, that appear to liave fbme meaning : and if proportions 
are Jiegle6ted, if beauty is not perfectly underftood, if there 
is a ftrange mixture of barbarifm and fpleodour in it, th^ 
miftakes admit of great alleviations. In all probability, the 
Architect was an Engliihman, and this his firft atteB^pt to 

14 refine 
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tdtM on his predeceflbn. Pcriiap9 he had not an oppmsr 
tniiity to review the Italian modeli, or form his jndgmene 
on the plansof the Anciently At all events the Doke^ wh» 
was at the expence of this coftly undertaking, is to be ap^ 
plauded for fetting this glodoos example of a tafte till thei» 
unknown in the Idngdora ; for chofing fo charming a fito* 
ation, jufl: in the middle of the bow which the river form^ 
between the Bridge and Weftminfter, commaiding die pro- 
pped both ways, looking direfUy on ^e fine hills of Surrey^, 
nris not to- be doobted but the new front next the gardens- 
has greatly the advantage of the old ; nothing can be con-- 
eeived more in taiie, op better calculated toanfwer the vievi^ 
from the water ; and yet even here we have die mMlificatio&. 
to fee it left unfinkQied, tboogh a trifle more of charge wodd 
make it perfeA ; I nMan accord^ to the pkm on which it 
was originally defigned r for, if the moft was to be made of 
the fituation^ it isx^ablb of beautiee^ whioM very, fftw others 
would aUow. The inequity of ground^ f9rexaHq>k^ leaved 
room to ihew the upper glory of die court next the Strand 
over the top of that belonging to the gardens-i and what 
beaotiful ufe might be made of fu<^ an advantage I leave to 
the xmderftanding arehite6l to imagine V* 

Thus far Mr. Seymour;f . In the preceding eulbgitiM nc^ per* 
ion is pointed at for ekher the arehiteA eit the defi^n The 

* Tbe fM title of tbe notk wbid^ Mr. S^moor hat ^bore cilcd*. i|». ^ A Cnr 
«« tictl. Review of tbe Pabltck 9oildingf, Sutoei, and Onninenu, in and abont 
London and Weftipinfter.'* It was firft publilhc* in 1734, in oaaTO. An en- 
hffgtd edition came out in 1 736. See Mr. Oou^^ AaeodMes of Iririfll^ Tapo* 
ffapbj, ad. 1768^ ||. 313. 
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writor of th» Critical Rfeview of the Ptiblick Buiiaings, Sco. 
(i^bove gwtfk on the auiliority <>f . Mr. Seymour) takes it for 
granted th^t the afChite^ yfm mi EngUihmail ; a doubtfui 
pointy and fiwf ¥^hw:h <i^e hive bartly hist)Wa tpfe4ixiu lin* 
fupported by liue leaft eyideaoe. Oo die othtr hand^ Mr. Dela^* 
hay Gc^dOn^ who publi(hed ^^ The Uves, trials and execu^ 
tioits of royal and noble Peribnages that had fullered for 
High Treafon and other crimes/* accufes the Duke (thougk 
without giving his authority) of ^^ bringing architeds from 
^alyt mud defigning fuch a houft as had not been feen ia 
£«giandf at a time when the Kiiig was engaged in dan^^ 
gtrQilts Ufai^ and London much dtiordered by the plague ^^*^ 
On thi fame &k Mr. Walpole, on better grouhd^ has giVeft 
\A a fufficicuit itifight whereon to found « plaufible coiqe&urei 
an4which I bfelieve is aU tiiat caA bt contended for. . The 
%le of Soitierlft Hovfb, he fays^ it a compound ^f GreetaH 
^vA Gcithic archite€iuref iUld troinc^vei it to have be^n the 
work of John of Padua. Mr. Walpde had difcovered thats 
this architeft had been m the ienrice of kingHeni^ VIIL and 
wiis termed in the warrant cf his apfointmoit *^ devifor ol 
his Ma}efty*a buildings ;'' and that in 1544 he had a grant of 
two fiiiUings^^r diem f « This tkras within three years of the 
^enufe of die King» Mr. Waipole farther obferres. that the 
penfion to John de Padua " was renewed in the third year of 
king Edward ; and thence one may fUppofe that he Owed it 
to the Pxoteaor, and that he was the archited of this pa- 



* Vol.1, p. 341. 

i Rymer^ Feeders. iThe office of iTeTiforxcHttiaTifd to nifc in ths reign qj^ 

ucen£ltzabeUi. Feck^s Defiderau Curiofa. 

^ a kce.*^ 
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lace ♦.•* The Duke^ it is true, was in publick difgrace for 
part of thit year ; though he could not but have intereftv 
even whenan the Tower, ta obtain aprovifion from the hands* 
of king Edward for one who, as Mr. Walpole fuppofes, had 
been employed by himfelf in the erefiioni of die great man^^ 
lion his Grace meditated to complete : but the Duke's influ- 
ence with the King revived at leaft as foon as he was dif-< 
charged from his confinement; and his pardon was obtained* 
kithe fame year, when he proceeded with his edifice. 

Another collateral and forcible argument in^ favour of 
John of Paduai \ is brought forward by Mr. Walpole ; where 
he fays, that Longleat (the feat of the marquis of Batli) is 
built in a (imilar ftyle to that of Somerfet Efoufe^ and fup«» 
pofed to have been the work of the fame architeft, though^ 
it was not begun till the year 1567. There is- a fur- 
ther corroborating circumflance to. be attended to ; for 
Longleat was ere£fced by Sir John Thynne^, who,. having been 
fecretary and ftew-ard of the houfholdto the duke of Somerfet 
when Prote£tor, might have a prediledion for tiiis archite£tw- 
I prefume that the name of the builder appears in the family 
books of the expences of the edifice, preferved at Longleat; 
which are mentioned in CoUinsV Peerage §. Though the 
probability may incline to 'John of Padua, we can afcertain 

e Anecdotes of Painting in England, 17821 toK L p. 2fco8« 

t «Mn the Combination Room at Caiut Collie, Cambridge, it a portrait of 
John of Padua, who builc that College and Somerset Honfe, on the old froht of 
-which, next the Strand, were fome Doric columns, like thofe at Cains College.** 
Pn Ducarel's Letter to Smart LethieuUier, in the hands of Mr« Goug^. 

} Of Sir John Tbynne^s wealth, fee Fuller's Worthies. 

I E4it 1779- 
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ROthing*more thaa Mn Walpol4*s refearches have fupplitd: 
and therefore it will but be natural juftice to mfention con- 
temporary architedts whom Mf. Walpole has brought for- 
ward as the leading men in the profeffion at the time, viz. 
Jerome de Trevifi, an arehiteA as^ well as a painter; Sir 
Richard Lea (or a^ Leigh) king Henry*s Mafter Mafon; and^ 
He6ter Afhley^ who was at lead a fupervifor, if not an ar- 
chitediy employed by king Henry *. This is all I am war-^- 
ranted to fugged, for whioh I am obliged to Mn Walpole " 
as to die architedly . and^which, after all, mud be left open^ 
to further fuggedions: i>ut however, while we are fearching* 
for a defignerv in aid of the archite6l^ be ifwhom it mighty' 
I* would fubmitto confideration^ whether we may not look* 
with much probability to Hans Holbein? Chronologically* 
fpeaking, wemay ; as he had long been employed by king', 
Henry VIIL in •the feveral branches in which heexcellfedj: 
was living, under the protection of king Edward, in apart-^- 
inents at Whitehall ; and in 1549 was in health and vigour » 
of mind, and not more than 52 years of' age, Mr. Walpole* 
gives Holbein credit for more (kill than in painting alone; 
for he is of opinion^ that** the beginning of reformation in > 
Building feems owing to Holbein f:'* further," that his ta--^ 
Icnts were not confined to his pidtures ; he was an ArchiteSl^ . 
h^modelledj carved,^ and ^ was^ excellent in dejtgning orna^-^ 
tncnts J.'* I fliall clofe this topick by obferving, that Holbein Si 
merits as a painter were not-unknown to the Protc<5lor ; . 

^ ' Mr. Walpolc's Aiiocddtcs, vol^ I. * pp. 1 99, aoc** 

+ Ideniy I. p, 196. 

X Idem, I. p. 1JJ3.: Scc.alfo Mr. Granger's Biographical JHiftory; who, if; 
he has not folbwed, hM corroborated. Mr. Walpole as to Holbein's ikill in 
aichitefiure. 

for 
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for bis Grace fat to ]ufa Ipr a portrait iidiich Hraa in the c«l*- 
U^Upn of the late duk^ of Spmerf^t^ and of wfaick to engra^ 
ving may be feen among the heads of illuftrious perfo&s of 
Great Britain, by Houbrake^ and Vertqe *» 

Here then I muft jleave this matter, and return to the 
building itfelf. It has beea obferved, that it was die pe^ 
culiar fate of this Houfe (orli^ther this Palace) never to 
have been finifhed, either by its projector, or any iub£bquent 
proprieton Anne of Denmark would probably have done 
it, had (he furvived king Jamtfes; for her defign does nctt 
appear to have been completed ; and it was kft^ at her 
demifet in a (bate which rather implied an intentioii of ren^ 
dering the Baft wing correfpond with the Weft wiog^ As to 
queen Heniietta-Maria, (he feemed chiefly feo have^ire£ted 
her attention to the ecclefiaftical part of h^r eftabliihmentt 
by the ere6tioa of an elegant chapei^ and providing habi^ 
tations for her F)riars» Her tenure ibpoi became precarious 
by the temper cHf the times ; and oa her tetura after the 
Reftoratiooi frocn the turn which religious affairs took^ 
(he had nothing to induce h<r to refide long here^ and much 
lefs to embeUi(h her p^AaiCe* Catharine of Portugal was in 
the fame predicament after &e d<miiib of king Charles II. 

But to proceed a little furdoel* with the defcription of the 
hottfe. In Mr* Strype's edition of Stowe's Surveyy i^r^o, 'we 
are told, tiiat *^ at the entrance out of the Strand is a fpa« 
cious court garni(hed on all fides <with rows of £ree-(tone 
buildings ; and at the front is a piazza, with (tone pillars 
which fupport the buildings, and a pavement of (T$e-(k>ne : 
which faid place [or piaua] leadeth into the Great Hali, 

^ Mr. Walpole'i AaeedMot, X ft. t49« 
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dr Gnard^room, and fo mto other roosK,- where' yott a&end 
up by a large flair- cafe into the rooms of ftate/ Befides 
this firft cbiirty there are other' large ones, which are de- 
fcendtd to towards the river by fpacioos ftairs c^ fret^ftone. 
The outward beauty of this court appears by a view from 
the water, having a good fronts and a< mod pleafant garden 
which rurts to the water-fide. More Weftward is alarjge 
yard adjoining to the Savoy, made ufe of for the coacb- 
Houfes, and ftablcs *.** 

Mn Strype laments that the front to the (fartet had not> 
been taken more cat^ of from . time to time; and his obfer^ 
v^tion is juft,. a$ mMiy immt (ivinng can recoiled ^t the ftone 
Was too foft toprdbrve thef '0iarpiiefs of its' ovnaments with 
an expoTure to^ the* Norths Niqr; Sin Sti^j^pe t?ven thbughit 
t^iat the accent raiig« of bfick ' houfes:v(newly built ^ in bis 
time) on: eadii (kfe mucto ecKpfed this: Palace *f^ As to thfe 
beauty of the front;- mttcb o£ it bad^fiiffered^ by time and 
weather whA^ it was' takeir down, and it3 elegance and 
fyfnu^tyy were tell tocM^effcurebycorrefpibifids^ which 

nrarakKed^ W^ ftmrii^ ' being the iront and 3outh fide of 
the fHrftceu^;. has-been prefevved by a drawing .by F. Jukes, 
which, i^'pr^me^ ww patronized by the Society of Antiqua- 
ries;}:, taken on the fpot 1^75, from a6lual meafurement^ nby 
Winf« Mofs^ aadvengravtd in afua tinta^- 

As^othc Soutk or gaffEten^front, as £m as die view of it 
in Ralph' Aggas^s map^§ of the year 1588^ will gov difebuiid* 
ing appears to be« perfectly uniform, .and nothing. but the 

♦ Book- IV; p.-rxi.- 

t' Stcjiptt'a editiiMt of Stow^ 4ibJ ftpm. 

t^There is an elevation of the gallery in the VitnivittS'Britam>icu$.^ 

§>Cojp^ed.by Mr« Ssfire in theplate here annexed. 

fpirit 



fptrtt of modernizing could fetmingly induce ^seeh Anne of 
Denmark to make any alterations in it* 

. It ii defcribed, by the editor of the New View of London*, 
to have ^^ a beautiful front towards the waterfide, with a 
piazza^ fountain, walks, and ftatues. The front, toward 
the Strand, is adorned with columns and entablatures of the 
Dorick Order : the court is a large quadrangle built on each 
fidef/* 

From queen Henrietta-Marians deceafe 1705, the Houfe 
feems not to have been again occupied by any of the royal 
family: there were indeed no collateral branches who had 
occafion for fuch a refidence during the remainder of the 
reign of queen Anne ; and no prince of the houfe of Hanover 
feems to have entertained any predileAion for it. The lad- 
mentioned author fays that, in the year of bis publication, 
* 1 708, Somerfet Houfe was inhabited by the earl of Feverfharat 
lady Arlington, &c. who have lodgings therein. This« 
therefbret I believe has been the cafe ever fince, with a change 
of perfons, except that the ftate apartments were ceferved, 
unoccupied, to ferve for occafional purpofes. Even then 
it was accounted a Royal Houfe, and had two centinels at the 
gate, as alfo a porter, a houfe-Jceeper, achaplaui, anda 
reader, &c. 

I (hall not attempt to defcribe the Houfe as it was whe& 
it began to be entirely taken down, ^ few years ago ; but 
fliall content myfelf chiefly with the (hort account left by 
Mr. Strype, in.his edition of. Stowe!s Hiftory of London and 
Weftminfter, publiflicd 1720. In the fame edition of Stowe, 
facing p. 105, in Vol. IL is ^ tolerable J)erfpeaivc view of 

^ In two Y'>lttmet| 8vp» ]^ti8« 
f Yd II p.633- 
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the houfe, with the pleafurc-gardcns, from the river, which 
is here prefented to the reader in Plate HI, 

The facade of the building to the ftrcet, from its expofurc 
to the North, loft much of its beauty long before its final diflb- 
lution; for Mn Strype, or one of his co-editors in the edition of 
StowG, 1720, laments it, where he fays, there is " a ftately pile 
of ncwbrick-^houfes on both fides of Somerfet Houfe, which 
much eclipfe that Palace ; fo that it is pity it were not beau- 
tifiedy efpecially that part which fronts the high ftreet ♦/' 



On the loth of April 1775, a mefTage from the King was 
delivered to both Houfes of Parliament, that ** His Majefty, 
defirous that a better and more fuitable accommodation fhould 
be made for the refidence of the Queen in ciafe (he fhould 
furvive him^ and being willing that the Palace in which his 
Majefty now refides^ called The Recti's Houfe^ may be fettled 
for that purpofe^ recommends to both Houfes to take the 
fame into confideration ; and to make provifion for fettling 
the faid Palace upon her Majefty^ and for appropriating 
Somerfet Houfe to fuch ufes as (hall be found moft beneficial 
to the publick." 

On the 26th of the fame month the Houfe of Commons 
refolved itfelf into a Committee^ to confider of his Majefty*s 
MefTage relative to fettling Buckingham Houfe on her Majefty, 
in lieu of Somerfet Houfe'; when they came to feveral refo- 
lutions, which are in fubflance as follows. 

^^ That it is the opinion of the Committee, that the Palace 
lately known by the name of Buckingham Houft^ and now 

• Vol. II. p. I f t« 
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called 7he ^eetCs Houfe ^ be fettled on the Queen, in lieu of 
Somerfet Houfe^ in cafe fhc (hall furvive his Majefty. 

** That, from and after the determination of fuch fettle- 
ment, the faid Palace be annexed to, and vefted in, the 
Crown of Great Britain. 

" That the Palace of Somerfet Houfe, which, by an Act 
made in the id year of his prefent Majefty' s reign, was fettled 
Upon the Queen, be vefted in his Majefty, his Heirs and 
Succeffors, for the purpofc of eredling and eftablifhing cer- 
tain Public OflBces/' 

An Aft was confequently paifed, May 26, 1775, intituled^ 
^ An Aft for fettling Buckingham Houfe on the Queen^ in 
lieu of Somcrfet Houfe/' 

« 

In 17791 the ftately front of the new building, now called 
by its old name, Somerfet P^ace^ was completed, as ftiewn 
in Plate IV ». 

June I, 17^0, a Refolution paifed, for granting ^25,000. 
for buildings at Somerfet Houfe; another. May 21, 1782, 
for granting^ 36,000. ; and another, in 1784, of ^25,000. 
for the fame purpofc. 

The eftimates for the building and completion of the new 
works, as given in to the Houfe of Commons in March 1790,. 
were 5^334w03, already expended, with the addition of 
^33,500. more to be expended f. 

* Originally publi(hed in Gsnt. Mag. vol. XLIX. p. 1. from a drtwiag 
by Mr. Carter. The back front, by the fame ^ble Anift, is alfo engn^ved in that- 
voiume, p. 392. 

\ Journals of the Houfe of Commons. 

There 
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There are many who recolieft the venerable afpe6l of the 
€ourt-way from the Strand, as well as the dark and winding 
fteps which led down- to the garden, for years fuffered to run 
to decay, and. where the antient and lofty trees fpread a 
melancholy afpe<ft over the negledbed boundary, by no means 
unpleafing to the vifitor, who^ in a few moments, could 
turn from noife and tumult to ftillnefs and repofe. The 
view annexed [Plate IV.] reprefents the inner front of So- 
merfet Houfe ; which, at the time the drawing was made, 
was all that remained of that once magnificent palace* The 
fheetings^ of lead oa which the prefent pavement is laid ; 
the watch-box ; the wooden way to the remains of the old 
building, with part of the front, arched entrance, fcafFold-r 
ing, and progrefs of the new ; are here exadlly ddineated, 
and from a view not lefk curious than interefting *. 



The Royal Academy, inftituted' in December 1768, and 
firft opened Jan. 2, 1769, originally held their meetings ia 
PalUmali, where, ow the 26th of May,, they had their firft 
exhibition of paintings f ; but in 1 779 removed to Somerfet 
houfe, where they occupy the Weft- wing of the North front ; 
and where they firft heW their annual exhibition. May i , 
1 780 %. On the ground floor of this wing is* their Exhibition 
Room for Sculpture, and the Hawkers and Pedlars' Oflficew 

* Gent. Mag. voK LXVIII. p^g- 

+ Ibid. vol. XXXIX. pp. 46. 50. 266. 

X Ibid. vol. XLIX*. pp. 9f, 93. voI.L.. p..3(20» 

The 
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The Royal Society firft held their meeting in Somerfet 
houfe Nov. 50, 1 780 ; and the Society of Antiquaries on 
Thurfday 9 Jan. 11, 1 78 1. The apartments of thefe two learned 
Societies occupy the greateft part of the £aft wing of the 
North front : on the ground floor is the library * of the 
Society of Antiquaries ; behind which are die Prhry Seal and 
Signet Offices^ the Lottery Oflice, and the Hackney Coach 
Oflice. 



The South fronts feparated from the Thames by a noble 
Terrace, is occupied 1^ the Navy Office and Stamp Office* 

The Weft wing contains the Navy Pay Office and ViSual- 
ing Office; and at the Northern end of this wing, till 
lately, was iht Sick and Wounded Office, which has very 
recently been incorporated with the Tranfport Office in 
Dorfet Square, and the old office has not yet been appro* 
priated. Behind this wing is a ftreet, bounded to the Weft 
by the Treafurer of the Navy*s houfe, and by houfes appro- 
priated to the Commiffioners. The Salt Office, formerly in 
this wing, is now confolidated with the Excife Office. 

In the Eaft wing is the Tax Office ; the Offices of the 
Duchies of Comwali and Lancafter; the Office of the 
Auditor of Impreft ; the Pipe Office ; Comptroller of the 
Pipe, and Clerk of the Eftreats ; behind all which is a ftreet, 
bounded to the Eaft by ground not yet built on. 

The Surveyor alfo under the Surveyor of the Board^of Works 
has apartments for his refidence, but not an office here. 



* In this Librarj' li an account of the fiandii^ waidfobc in Denmark- 
boalic« 16S8. 

DENMARK 
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Quitted. 

C 

Quftted. 

. 4 



Two roomes. 

Over Mr. Laforce livc$ the Widow Smith. 

One roome. 
: Under Mr. Greenwood's is Mr. Vice Cbamberlin's Porter's 
Larder. 

The Labby leading to the Earle of Fever(ham*s lodging. 
* Over the Labby is Mr. ViceChamberlin's Porter's Nurferyi 
two roomes, one pair of ftaires. 

Over Mr. Vice Chamberlin's Porter's Nurfery lives Mr. 
Rofe, one roome. 

^' The 'Queen's Guard Chamber. i 

' Under the Qiiecn's Guard Chamber lives Mr. Buzway, 
the Earl of Fevdrfham^s fteward, having four rocmes next 
the Cloj/^fters pfthe Garden, and one belonging to fMr. 
Rufiia> yeom^ of the Wine-celler« . I. 

Under Mr. Bufway's and Mr. Ruilia's is the Queen's 
cellers. * 

The Queen's kitchin. 
' Under the Queen's Idtchin is cellers belonging to feveral 
people. « 

Over the kitchin is the Auditor's Office divided into 
four roomes. 

The Lobby and old Council Chamber^ divided, now in 
the poileffion of Madam Melows, the Earl of Feveriham's 
neece. , 
i Over ^e Lobby and Council Chamber, one pair of ftaire^^ 
\ three roomes belonging to the late Sir John Arondell. 

Two pair of ftaires belonging to the fame, inhabited by 
Mr. Traveoell. . 

Under the old Council Chamber is ftone fiaires leading 
to the flable yard and the Queen's bake^houfe. 

Under the Queen's bake-houft^ is the Queen's wett larder. 
C Under part of the Council Chamber^ over againft the 
Qkdtted* < Queen's bake-houfe, is a celler belongiio^ to the late Sir 
i John ArundeU. 

Under that a kitchen belonging to the Qerk of the 
Works, 

A ftlire-cafe next. 



Quitted. 
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• Sir Richard Bealing's^ lodgingSj on. the right hand two 

B roorbes. * , .. i ^ ^ 

Under one a pantry belonging to Sir l^chard. 
Undtr the other a roome belonging .to the Clerk of the 
' Wdrkes^ inhabhed by Madam Melows. < 

Then* the paflTages leading oy^i the coach-houfes. 
C One roome more on the right . hand belonging to Sir 
Quitted. -^ Richard Sealing. .♦ , . / ' .:-•.,? 

t Over'theoii oiic paijrof.flairc8,.tI^eei:oQrnes to ditto. 

Over them^ two paire of ftaires, the old • Treafury, two 
roomes* ••.•'.-:'•/. 
Q \ttA i Under the firft floor belonging to forefiud Sir Richard 
. ^ Sealing 18 a kitchin and celleia. 

D Next a flair-cafe. ;• - -*- : * •m::.*^* 

Next the Cbunte& t)f j^liagtcm'a ^ ^94gii%>^ ono^oome* 
Over the lame,, ^one pair- of fl^ires^ onc^ooome. 
Over the fame, two pair of fbdcesy tworoamef. 
Undertiiefiffl:;floor isakitchm. / 

• Undtr the kitchin a . c^Uei^ ail belonging to the Counteli 
of'ArKngton^ /., • r.--,/'..- __ ■ .; v 
j2 The ^d Gocuieefi- of Arlii^ton'^ fii^ ^0^9 fronting the 

ftitet,. on the right handi comeiagia«tt^€^;atf)i}ajr^.:; 
Three roomes. . , 

' Over that^ otie jNur 0f ftaiie«t two fioomes. . y ^„.% 

Under the firfl:nooc. is arlai:der^ P^^^tryi and cellers be- 
longing to ditto. ... ,. . > . . V ] 
• * Oii'iffi*^ **f ^^^ ^^ 'gttc«ray, tw^ pajr irf ftaifts^ .c»ne roome divided 
umttca. t belonging tjo Mr. ^ArundftU; .. i ' >,. ;. : -T 

Q The Clerk of the Works J^ttf^l ii^ ^t^ ftable yard ad- 

joyning to the coairh-houfes. ^ /.^ 

Two ground irbomes. ' .. : ..-:.; 
; >;TWo rooipmij ^pe pair of iJaires,,(OVf|r^e fame. 
, : ' *i ; Oni* dit|xi:tvro gwff^ttesj, jphj4>it!?d ,^>yrJDj||adam Melows, 

the Earl of Feverfliam's neece. . , ,^^ ,< * 

. ^ -: A4)o]ntiAg 'to shfi^Qle^krof the W-prJpi houfe over the 
coach'houfes^ . i - * .. - 

* John BcMug married 'H dabgbter af 'thib' A)4iDier fmMyHie Dullardtton> from 





o CatDflrmb Queen Dowager of 
,< jSngland, and one of the Trufteea'of Peter, 4th Earl of FingalL lb. VI. 187. 
"^ t Rclift of Heniy Bennet, firft and only Earl of Arlingtoui who died x^Sj. 

O a Three 
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^ Hijlky if Sewnt«kT Ubt^. 

' Ttimb \o69m Wi a fkjoti hxb Machun Tuke's lodgings. 
Quitted, and the Qerk of the Kitchin's, poBeihikf Sir Bichard 

The "tl&ii ldt^fll» wlji^ftfg over the coacK-houfes, 
H < ^0 fMmes U(<i h ddlwEt Miift lioori^ pofteJQTcd by Maddam 
Wtnuklh. 
Over the fald ^rretts. 

Uttdnri^<«kJ(Kftlikiiwb(», |Wl ' tekm but t)f one of the 
"cdtdi^hotufe*. 

Father Chriftopher*8 lod^gs between tire Chappell and 

Qmtted f One ground-fdM», 

* One roome one pair of ft)A%s. 
'QWfeV66fafe^Pi>b'|lMrtf ^ fa w iB . 

^0¥flr*tiHk 'Affile 'dife^Mffib, <!dueeftir ^ ilairet, belong- 
ing tb'Mr.Meilr^, ^WdiRKr. 

A ceWa aet^ ^^am^dtiUt bdofeging'to the gardener. 
ThiB^8Ql!tel)% gMif^WMigblhgtMin'to the garden. 
The Queen's lodgmgs frontiag tlie galden, from the 
imit%aites MHibM) llte4Wft«tll^. 
QalKea. 1 "t^ -19)8^% Mr. Vtee lAii^bflrlin iPtttter*s Idflgbgs» 

4 t conteining five rdomes. 
Quitted, j VtUt "O^jaji^ dti tte 4oore it tht Portugal Lady's 
^ tlM^i^B^ ebflrtaiaing finrtMknes. 
The long gallery. 

<OvAr>dt i6f iHt lMte«ttiB0frir<ttie TMtne «nd a <kiflKtt 
bd^^ng to the liridy ftmuttiA ThmnlaU. 
ThecMbiMiB^. 

Ate the end of' 'Aft €ria6 g^dkiy, 'mat 8(nnd>labe, is a 
foome called die Telloiir Rooirie. 

The Hew GoN^ftitt XJbabJim, 'the iMiek of the Lower 
'tknlt, imder fiaft <lf 4le OfMB^s lodgtog* fronting the 
Thames* 

lliMe ^roomes iHhibiteA <^ fib, Oammoor, Uxt the 
]0&pi«B of the Earle of HaUvfio. 

VmSet ihu 6it CMar Ouunoce^s lo4gii|gpi> centeining 
vMjT koonief. 
1t)^tfl|(e:|gdili|t iiMbflir.|? u d m n M at r< he iMaggaHery. 

' • Iklr. 
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Mr* Vice Chamberlin Sayer*s lodgU^s, reaching the 
wbple JkngCti «a4er (he Jas\g gallery fr^^ting the flower- 
garden. 
d l}»Acx Mr. SayerU Uniginj;^, next tbe, floor-garden^ is 
I Ma. Killeg|S0w*fi^ concaUuAg /cmr troonnes. 

Und^x Mr. Sa)^!ft (nett J<Ir. fcillqgreivls) is Mr. Sayer's 
^andory and iJEMpy^ot^ Mocne. 

'Uiider .tk^ iiC«6 gattery^ .we jppoine^ 4^ Mr. Maxfield's, 
in pofleflion of Mr. &i^fir!a»^ 
tJnder 4rkai: is Mr. Si^x^ bitchia. 
Q itted I Adjoyning to Mr« ^OsxS^\d*% is 4m» J9Mac belonging to 
t Madam Crane upder die €;i;ars £aUerv« 

Nexti€<eaeTooaie'b0lpf^l)g4oMnpCranniore, daughter 
lo JBiir C»for Oranmare. 
Q itted i ^^^ under them kitcbwtiod <cellafis belpnging to Madam 

Next to Mrsi Cranmore's is three rpfMoe^ belonging to 
Mr. TlKMiiihil}. 

IJbider thatjMtohm^tnd^ieUtiHrSbdat^ fame. 

tWmler die yellow moipeiiB a. fiCM^qae ^flfeflSnl by Mr. 
Early^ Clerk of the Kitchiiu 

{Jader ^jgieat Hatrnoaie adjoynan^.and Mr. Early^s 
jomt^ h &e g^defier's lo()giqgs and vgi^lo^ all fronting 
the floor-garden. 

Vfitnch M^iokf tii^ :h^^ beginning at 

the ea^ end. 

Ghmifid'deorj Madam ThrnnhilTiy oae roome. 
Qmited ^'^ Cranmore^ one roome* 

r The roomos-eoe pair of ftuiea And two ipair of ftaires 
Quitted. 4 (over 'Mrs. Ctamiiorc;, Mklam /nurnddH^ axvd Madam 
ICranes) is the lodgings of the late Ijadf Welch. 

{Xhe xwrxf aperCBieDt uBder- diie fiud French roofe^ the 
ground-floor, and one ftoi^f being Ums roomes, the 
k^deii^ of Mr. WuMfebank. 

Over the fame, two pair of flahret^ the lodgings of the 
ilate Mr. Moad^ Cenrkimen Uflier. 

The 49m1l dF die jopg ^jffS^ty jfroodiig r^ iQwer court, 
the Queea^8.ifkiflini« (Ora^ afvdfMBB* lan^idiig-roome. 
Over them is a dinii^-rooiiie bdong^g to the Lady 
^ Johannah Thomhill. 

And 
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And two roomes belonging to Mr. Steephens. 
g Over Mr. Steephens is three roomes belonging to the 

Lady Johannah Thornhill on the leads. 

Under the Queen*$ cloflett, &c. is three roomes belong- 
ing to Mr. Vice Chamberlin Sayers. 

Under Mr. Sayers' roomes is Sir Caefar Cranmore's 
kitchin, and two cellars belonging to Mr. Kellegrew. 

Between th^ pages* waiting-roome abd the back-ftaires is 
the Queen^s Cofier-roome. 

The Earl of Feverfham's lodgings fronting the lower 
court behind the back-ftaires. 
Three Roomes and a clofTett. 
Over that is his cookers two roomes. 
Under them is two roomes belonging to Mr. DevWe his 
Lord(hip's upholfteren 

And one roome belongmg to the Cbieen's houfe-keeI)er's 

fervant. 

Att the bottom of the round fbires^* coming down from 

Qu'tted ^^ lobby into the lower courts under the Earl of Fe- 

^ ' verfhamV lodgings, 19 the late Sir John ArundeFs kitchin, 

cellersy anc) larder. 

Under the Queen's houfe*keeper*s fenrant's roome, and 
Mr. Devive*^, is the £tfl of Feverfliam's kitchin^ larder, 
and cellers« 

Fronting the lower court is the Earl of Feverfham's great 
roome. ^ ^ ^ , .• r » :l . .. 

Q "tted i Over the great ioome i» thlTBC TOOnicr belonging to the 
(Portugal Lady. , . 1 •' ■ ' . . 

Under the great roome is two tobmes and a clofTett be- 
longing to old Madam Kellegrew. 

* Under Madam* KcHegrew's is a celler belonging to the 
t PottugaHLady. '■ 

Adjoyning to that is- ^cqnfMSHonary* belonging to the 
Eari of FcverAam. ; 

The back-ftajrrcs, with' three roomes belonging to the 
pages. ■ • ' \" 
And the back-fta^ers gallery is the ftone gallery leading 
No. 9* fvom the u^per • coort to Mn Si^ftb*s kxlgings^ and the 
1 Jl<xlgingili»derth6fhrMGhr^ -' 

i .. ' ' I .ri:'//"..t^ The 
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, The new buildings, the back of the upper court, fronting 
the ciftern-houfe. 

A kitchin and dining-roome belpnging to Mr. Laforce, 
the Earl of Feverfham's Secretary. 

Oyer them two roomcs belonging to Mr. Roper, 

Under Mr. Laforce one roome belonging to Mr. Row- 
land, Mafter of the Robes. 

And one roome belonging to the Earl of Feverfhani's 

butler. 

Under the buder^s roome is the Countefs of Arlington's 
landery. 

Under the other roome is Madam Roper's kitchm. 

Mr. Dey's lodgings, called the Old Fryery, the ground- 
floor being in the plan. 

Uqder it is the kitchin and cellers. 

Over itf one pair of ftaires, two roomes and clofletts. 
. Two paire of ftaires the fame, with garretts^ 

The, Queen's Cbappell. 

The. new. Fryery, or Mn Knight's Deputy Treafurer, the 
South end of t the Chappell, the ground- floor being in the 
plan,, being fqur roomes on a floor. 

The fldtand fecqnd ftorys the iame, - and garrets divided. 

Vaults under the Chappell, pait belonging to the new, 
and part to the old Fryery. 

The long ihed below the new Fryery againft the garden- 
wall going down to the water^lide, part thereof being ftore- 
houfesfor the works, and part belonging to Mr.Englifli, 
the Queen's woodmonger. 

The Queen's ftables, containing ftands for eight fetts of 
horfes, feven to a fett. 

Two hofpatable ftables for two horfes each. 

A roome againft each of the hofpatable ftables for the 
keepers. 

Over the ftables, one pair of flaires fronting the yard^ 
the North end, one roome vacant. 

Three roomes with clofletts, inhabited by the Earl of 
Feverfliam's coachman. 

The South end, next the ftore-yard, two roomes inha» 
bited by the Earl of Fever(ham's poftilion. 

And one large roome by the coachman more* 

The 
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The nesct adjojmmg, by Mrs. Heath, widdovr of the late 
Sir John Arunddl*s gendeman of the horfe. 

'Die front next Dntchy-lane^ the North end, one loome 
and a clofletr, fay the widow Freeaian^ late wife to the 
Qaeen Dowager^s coachman. 

Next to her two roomes, Taomt 

Next to them a roome pO(fleflbd by Madam Melows^ the 
Barl of Feverlham's neece. 

Next to that one roome by the night porter of the court 
gate. 

Next to diat one roome by Sir Richard Bealing^s coach^ 
man. 

Two pair of ftaires^ the North eni. 

One roome by the Earl of Feverdiam*s coachmaiu 

Next three roomdi by die porter of the #ater-«a^ 

Nett to that one troome by the Cleik of the Works* 
fervant. 

The South end, two pair olt foufCft, i>tw the fiaUes, two 
tt)otAes by C3emaMl die Earl (^ f%T«rfha»A^i^^ 

Nekt «t^ hftit is Cttytetee^ a ^Venfchmte, that keqx a 
chandlcr^s ihopp In the ftable^yttfd^ one tbottie And doflettau 

"the ftMe^yarA bctongiiig i» the Wofk«l. 
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Extracts from a MS '' Inventory of the Plate, Goods, Pictures, 
Statues, Regalia, &c, of King Charles the Firft ; as taken^ 
appraifed, and fold at the feveral Royal Palaces, &c.** 

(l^rom a MS. itx the Library of Mr. Gough.) 
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CHAPPELL GOODS AT SOMERSET HOUSE. 

One coape and tWo fhoulder pieces of damafk^ trimmed 

with gold - ' - 

Two pieces for the altar fuitable ... 

Two ditto * - - - 

A coape of white damaik . - « 

Covers for Cballices. 

One of embroidered fattin - ' - 

Another of purple ditto, with H. S. 

Another of black fattin, with Death's head 

Two of green fattin . . - 

One of black ^ogram - - - 

Six cuihions of crimfon damafk « . . 

Tenn wafer baggs - - -• - 

Five Popifh books 

Thirteen furplices . • - . 

Eight altar clothes - 

Eleven borders of tafiaty . . * 

Veflels of Terra Sigillata, or Buckroe Earth. 

One great Vafe, one tunn,. one fyllabubb pott, four cupps, 
a long fpout pott, a bluett, two red gilt potts, one flatt 
pott - - 

Five perfuming potts 

A barometer • • . - 

An ebony cabinet « . . 
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102 Inventtfry of Plate^ Goods ^ 

A branch of wild corrjdl - . • 

A curioBs ivory cupp . . • 

A gilt rail for a bed - - - • , 

The images belonging to a pavillion 

Mary and the Child in the clouds^ in nniarblc 

Wife Men's ofFring, ditto ^ ^ ^ 

A Magdalen alleep - - - - 

Mary and the Child^ in a garden 

A Magdalen - - 

Chrift and an angel, on marble • -» - 

A child fitting upon a cufhion - - * - 

Mary and the Child, with a garland 

Ditto - - - - - 

A Magdalen, kneeling to a crucifix - - . 

Peter with the keys - - • - 

A Magdalen, in a blew garment 

Mary and the angel - - - 

Chrifl: naked - . -. - 

A Pope in white fattin - . ^ 

A Saint - - - -r • 

Mary and Jofeph - • * - 

Ditto and the child - - ^ - 

Ditto and ditto . - - * 

A Magdalen - - • - 

A Salutation - - ^^ - 

An anatomy in brafs - " ^ 

A piece of painting in water colours - — 

One great piece of embroidered work - * 

Seven heads of clay - - • -r 

The Dutchefs of Savoy - " . - 

Goods valued the aSth Nor. i68it being apprsifecl, ^ difcovered 

by Mr. Rumball, for William Winthurfi:. . 

A book of Camden's Works, in tin embrotdet^ caft 3 O o 

A chefsrtable of filver, with 30 men filver and chfiftial 30 o o 

Diana, in alablafler - - - ; a to ' o 

A piiSluredone on.glafs - - - - • 1 10 o 

A draught of a (hip - - - ' C 10 O 

A dark piece -' • - - - 100 

The king of Denmark - - ' • - 100 

Achcft 
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£• $• d» 

A clicft of phialls - - - - -300 

Two books, one of the Order of the Knights of the Garter ; 

the other a French Hiftory - - - 1100 

Goods valued Nov. 28^ 1681. 

An organ • - - - 

A fword - - 

Another, fmaller - • • . 

A piece of pcrfpeAivc - - . - 

Two old cifterns - • - - 

Received from the Library. 

Two cymballs of brafs . . ^ 

Two pair of ftirrup and a pair of fpurrs 

An elephant's tooth - - ' - 

A fmall marble ftatue - - ^ - 

Part of an old clock - - - - 

Goods valued with Mn Brown^ Nov. 12, 1651. 

An old counterpain of carnation damafk, laced with lilver 400 
Furniture for a bed of velvet and carnation damafk^ laced 

with rich lace, and fringed with gold - - 55 9 ^ 

A canopy of cloth of filvcr - - • 45 o a 

Several things received from fome Gentlemen, and now remain in 
Someilet Houfe Clofet^ in Mr. Henry ]Ehx)wn*s charge. 

A garter of blew velvet fet with 41 2 diamonds 

A collar of SS - - - 

The handle of a riding rodd^ weight 4! oz. 8 dwts. 

A lilver feal, called ue Dutch feal^ weight 3ft oz. at 5 8. 

Gold and filver belonging to an old crofs 

A perfumbg pan - - * • 

A true and perfeA Inventory of the Goods in Denmark Houfe^ 

appraifed^ as foUows, in Auguft 1649. 

Imprimis. Five pieces of arras hangings of King David^ 
33X ellS| at sLpereUFlemiih - * 994 x^ o 

Pft Three 
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104 Inventory of Plate, Goods, 

Three pieces of arras, of Sampfon, 15 j ells, at 2s. 15 10 o 

Six pieces, of Charles Brandon, 365 ells, at 15 s. - 276 15 o 
Three pieces of arras, of Vulcan and Venus, 435 ells, at 

3 1. per ell - - - - 1^05 o o^ 

Eight pieces of new arras, of KingHezckiah, 301 ells, at 

30 s. per ell - - - - - 45 2 5 o 

Seven pieces of fine tapeftry, of Hercules, 327 ells, at 

6 s. 4 d. per ell ----- 109 o a^ 

Eight pieces of tapeftry, of battles, being 225 ells - 59 o o« 

Three pteceswith figures, called the Council Chamber 6 15 a 

Six pieces of purple velvet, 216 yards, at 30 s, per yard* 325 2 O' 
Four pieces of damalk, embroidered with filver,. 116 yards, 

at I o s, per yard - - - - 58 o o^ 

Scvea pieces of white fattin, embroidered with gold and 

filver twift, 1S9 yards, at 10 s. per yard - - 108 10 o- 

Six pieces, of Vulcan and Venus, 205 ells, at 4U 10 8« 924 15 o 

Six pieces, ditto, 156 ells, at ditto - • 54.6 a a* 

Carpctts. 

One for a cupboard, of purple velvet, with antique work, 

embroidered in filver - - . 

One of purple cloth - - . - 

One of velvet, embroidered with rofes 
One with a filver ground, with an elephant in the middle 
One of crimfon velvet - - ^ 

Another rich of ditto, embroidered with gold 
One crimfon fattin, embroidered with gold 
One of crimfon velvet, embroidered with gold and filver 
Three Pcrfian ditto, gold ground — 

Sold Capt. Fooch, 2 Nov. 1649, for 21/I. 
Two large Pecfian carpetts - - 

One ditto 

Four Turkey ditto - - • • 

Eleven ditto - - « - 

Two EncHfh carpetts- ^ . 

Ten fmall Turkey carpetts - - - 

Fourteen window curtains - " . • 

Thirteen ditto, of many forts • ' - 

A cloth of ftate, of purple velvet, cmbroidcd with gold 

Another 
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Piffuresj 6?^. at Somerset Hou/e. ic5 

^. J. d. 
Ahother cloth of ftate, of crimfon .velvet, with A* I. R* 

A. R. and I. R. m gold - - - 98 lo a 

Sold Mr. Boultonfor 106 1.- 10 s. 
A cloth of ftate of crimfon velvet, with curtains of crimfon 

damafb -- - - - 4^ o o 

Cannopies. 
One of crimfon velvet* - 

One of cloth of iilvcr 

One of crimfon fattin . - - 

One of green velvet 
One of orange-coloured cloth 
One of crimfon- velvet 
A round cannopy to hang over a bed, with a gpldcn^ crown 

at top - ^ - - - - ^ 

A canopy of cloth of lilver 
Another ditto, with gold lace^ -^ 

Two China fcreens 

Pavillions, 
One of cloth of iilver, ^arnifhed with gold 
One other little round one of gold tyncell 
A hi^ chair and three fquare ftools of gold and filver ftufFe 

ftnped 
A low chair of crimfon velvet 

A chair with wheels, of crimfon velvet, embroidered 
Eighteen high ftools of ftriped gold fluff 
Two Ihort cuftiioBS of crimfon velvety embroiddred with 

gold and pearls - • - 

Seven culhions of carnation.fattin - - - 

Two long.cufhions of crimfon fattin, embroidered with gold 
A field bcdftcad apparrclled with crimfon velvet, em* 

broidered with gold and pearls — 
A bedftead with crimfon cloth of gold tiflue- 
A field bed of Xaftin, branched with flowers of gold 
A purple velvet bed - - - 

A counterpain of carnation fattin, embroidered with gold 
A cradle mantle of xrimfon. velvet 

Nineteen wrought pillows, fome with gold, and fome filk^ 
Fourteen fuftian blanketts - - 

A leather cradle, covered with carnation velvet 
A white fattin mantle lined-with ermine 

Queen 
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tc6 Invenlory of Flafe, GeoJig 

Queen Ann's Parliament or Coronation Robes* 

A rol^ of crimfon velvet bordered witlKermine 
-Another of purple velvet - - - 

A fhort gown with fleeve^ Sec. 

Robes of King Henry VIII. 

Two robes of white cloth of the order of 6t. Micliael 

A gown with fleeves of purple (attin 

Another of uncutt velvett • - « 

A cloak of carnation fiittin, with a Spanifh cape 

A coat, with fleeves of peach-iColoured cloth 

A high gown of crimfon wrought velvet - — 

Nine embroidered coats ... 

Two chefts containing pieces of garments 

Sixteen borders of , gold wrought upon Holland 

Table Linen, fac. 

One fweet bag embroidered with gold 
A cufliion cloth embroidered with lilk 
Another cufliion cloth embroidered - -• - 

A diaper table cloth with a dozen of napkins 
A waftcoat of white tafFaty * - - 

A mantle of hair-coloured cloth - — 

A rich embroidered cufliion of purple velvet 
Acheft - - 

A rich fcarfe wrought with gold - - - 

A cover for bcead and fait, wrought with gold 
Another ditto - ^ - - 

Another ditto . * . ^ 

A cufliion of cloth of callicoe, wroHght with gold 
A cufliion cloth - . • .. 

Another ditto . ^ ^ ^ 

A cufliion cloth of Holland - . -. 

A combxafe of white fattin, with the arms of Denmark em- 
broidered - - ^ • • 
An iron cheft ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Four whole pieces of tiflue, liver-coloured and filver, 6i 

yards, at 2I. 10 s. - - - 

A piece of tiflue, with a purple ground, 36 yards, at il. 
A piece of cloth of tiflTue, 10 yards and i^ at 1 1. 
A whole piej:e of orange tawnej cloth 
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FiBures^ tit. gt Somerset Hou/e. 

A whole piece of filver tiflue, 24 yards, at 36 s. 
A whole piece of carnation fattin 
A piece of (ilk camblet, 66 yards, at 30 s. per yard 
A whole piece of rufTet fattin,^ flowered 

Ri a Cyprefs Cheft. 

A green velvet carpet - . - 

A China carpet of carnation velvet 

A cuihion cloth and 3 pillowbears of lawn 

Another ditto - - . ., 

A fmock richly wrought in gold and filver 

A mantle of linen fet with fpangles 

An embroidered handkercheife - - 

A fweet bag of white fattin embroidered 

A fcarfe of carnation tafFaty, embroidered with pearl 

Another of ditto,^ embroidered with filVer 

A cupboard cloth of carnation fattin, flowered with gold 

A carnation and filver hartlayed lace, 106 ounces 

The head cloth of a bed of cloth of filver 

A counterpain of white fattin, embroidered with gold 

A fmall cheft of crimfon fattin 

A fmall cofffer of green velvet, ftudcd with filver 

A ftandifli of mother of pearP - . - 

An eight-fquare ebony table - - 

Another tabic of ebony ^ -^ - 

In the feeond' Gyprefs Cheff'. 

A box of ebony ^ - • ^- 

A green velvet table, with boxes and' drawers 
A fquare table of white marble on an ebony frame 
A billiard board covered with green cloth 
A wallnutt-tree drawing table 

€locksi 

A clock in an ebony cafe - 

Another in the fame, garniihed' with filver 
Another in the fafliion of a tortoife,. all of filver 
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Lookins: Glafles. 
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/A looking-glafs in brafs frame . • - j-j jq o 

A ftnall looking-glafsfet with filver gilt - 20 o o 

Another in an amber frame - — - 10 o o 

Another in ruflet fattin ca(c - - 10 o o 

Two ditto in ebony frames - - - 36 o o 

Another ditto - - - - 40 o o 

.Another in a frame of carnation velvet - - 1500 

Another in a copper frame - — - ti o o 

.A pair of hand irons — - — a o o 

A pair ditto of brafs - - - 24 o o 

A pair of bellows inlaid with mother of pearl - 030 

A chryiliall galley upon four wheels, garnifhed with peails 

and rubies, filver gilt - - - 100 o o 

A fruit difh of criftial fet in white ftonc - - 15 o o 

A pair of tables of white and yellow amber, garnifhed with 

filver - - - - - -30 00 

A candleftick of yellow amber, garnifhed with filver 30 o o 

Thirteen images of yellow amber - - 10 o o 

An artificial rock, with a crucifix of coral - 10 o o 

.A perfuming pott of brafs - - -500 

A pair of chriftial candleftick^ - . - -600 

A curious white ivory -fann - • — 500 

A pair of virginalls, in a cafe of green velvet - 1000 

A lute, in a plack leather cafe - - -300 

A pair of tables, enlaid wood^ garnifhed with fflver ftones 

and pearls, Ac. - - - «- 80 o o 

A chefs-board - - - - • aoo 

Five brafs potts - - - - laioo 

^ive pieces of crimfon and purple baudkins - 10 o o 

A large rich French bed of fattin, richly embroidered 1000 x> o 
A large chair of deliverance of crimfon velvet . - 500 

A rail and balkfter to encompaft the bed « - x^ o o 

A marble table inlaid, upon a gilt frame - - 40 o o 

A marble table inlaid, and a cabinet of the fame * 60 o o 

Two black ebony cabinetts - - -500 

Two fine ebony cabinetts ditto - « 60 o o 

One cabinet - - - - - 25 00 

An Indian chefi: - - - - 10 o 

Sold 16 0&. 16491 *^ ^* Afqua. 

A couch 
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FiSures^ (^c. at Somerset Houfe. 

A couch and fix folding ftoolcs of velvet and gold 

Two pieces of hangings fuitable - - . 

Fourteen porcelain water potts - - . 

Two great beakers - - - ^ 

Two fmaller - - - - - 

One great porcelain bafon, on a foot of filver 

A criilial candleftick - - - . . 

An ebony cabinet, with five images of folid filver 

A pier glafs in an ebony frame with antique borders 

Another of the fame . - . 

Another in a wooden frame - - . 

An ebony cabinet garnifhed, on a brafs frame 

A large tortoifefhell cabinet painted 

Two criftial branches - - . 

A couch of carnation velvet, trimmed with filver 

A black ebony cabinet - . - . 

One couch, fix folding fi:ools, 16 long culhions of cloth of 

filver, and two French chairs 
A carpet ------ 

Three French tables - - 

A looking glafs of 41 panes - - - 

Two red cloth fcreens - - - 

A gilt bale for a bed of ftate - - - 

A cabinet emboflfed with filver, with a piece of perfpedtivc 

in it - 
A looking glafs with filver plate 

A down bed and quilt - - - - 

A fullian quilt - - - - 

Twenty pieces of very rich hangings, but moft Papifh, 

being 293 ells |, at 3I. per cll 
A piece of tapeftry of the Afcenfion, 57 ells, at 5 1. per cll 
A fuit of hangings of the Roman Emperors, 331 ells, at i5 s. 
Two fuits of hangings, the Five Senfes, 150 ells, at 5 1. 
Seven pieces of tapefl:ry, given to the Queen by Sir Harry 

Vane, iy8 ells, at 2 1. 10 s. 

Sold Capt. Gecre, 14 May, 1650. 
A bedftead with double curtains, &c. of black fattin 
Six black chairs, with borders of filver 

Sold Mr. Haughton, 8 0€t. 1651. 
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no hvenUry of Plate^ Goods ^ 

A window piece of rich tapeftry with gold - - 16 o o 

Eight counterpains of taffaty - - 1600 

A pair of Spanifli blankets - - - 300 

» 

Groods fold and appraifed in Somerfet Houfe, the 30th Aug. 1649, 

in the charge of Henry Brown. 

A fparver of green velvet, with gold lace - - ^000 

A fuit of crinifon damaik, trimmed with gold lace - 53 ^5 ^ 

A fquarc crimfon counterpain, tefter, head cloth, &c. 54 o o 

A crimfon canopy, lined with a fultane - - 68 o o 

A fuit of hangings of cloth of gold, 150 yards - 3(88 o o 
Seven pieces of hangings of orange-coloured cloth of gold 100 o o 

A black velvet bed, lined with yellow fattin - 120 o o 

A couch and 12 ftools of velvet trimmed with filver 14 o o 

A fleeping chair of red velvet - - • i o o 

A green velvet table, embroidered with gold • - a jo o 

An Indian trunk - - - -1000 

A fet of gilt leather hangings, 108 ikins - - 15 12 o 

Fifty-fix books of French and Latin, being Papifts 500 

An*mlaid bedfted - - - - i o o 

A true Inventory of feveral Goods brought from Greenwich, and now 
in the Cuftody of Henry Brown, Wardrobe Keeper of Denmark 
Houfe, viewed and appraifed the 7th Sept. 1649. 

Imprimis. Five pieces of hangings of King David, 357. 

ells i, at 3I. per cU - - - 1072 10 o 

•Three counterpains of tapeftry - - 600 

A damaik curtain, often breadths, 27 yards, at 33. 420 

A curtain of red and green damaik - - 500 

A Turkey carpet - - - - 280 

Another ditto - - - - 2100 

An old carpet - - - -200 

A velvet chair, and two Utile cufhions - ~ 600 

An old red velvet chair and ftool, with a long cufliion 300 

A chair of tiflue, a foot ftool - - - 700 

Three cufhions of green velvet - - - 500 

A cufliion of green velvet, embroidered with afle» - 1 10 o 

A counterpain wrought with colours - - 300 

A velvet carpet, turned hair-colour - - 100 

One 






PiSiures, (^c. at Somerset Houfe. 



One cufhion, with the Englifli arms embroidered thereon 

A long cufhion of purple velvet - , - 

A chair and culhion of velvet . - 

A pair of brafs and irons 

P^our feather bedds - .. ^ 

A long table, ftandipg upon antique trefTels 

A barge-cloth of velvet, embroidered with the Englifh arms 30 

A marble table • - - - .- 10 
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An Inventory of the Goods at Wimbledon, in the Cuftody of 
Mr. Henry Brown, Wardrobe Keeper at Somerfet Houfe, yiewed 
and appraifed the 7th June, 1649. 

Eight pieces of new tapeftry hangings, 225 ells 

A crimfon velvet bed, lined with cloth of gold 

A Turkey carpet, and painted table 

Three iuftian cudiions, and two down bolfters 

Xwo limbecks - - -. - 

A pair of creepers - . ^ - 

Firteen fpitts . . - - . 

A pair of rack irons * - - - - 

Agreatglafs - - . - 

Two French tables - - - - 

One great trunk - - . 

Twelve tapiftry curtains for pidlures, 32 ells 

Two kitchen flyces - - . - 

Sold Mr. Stone, the 8th Nov. 1649. 
Two frying panns - - - . 

Four cuftard panns .. - - - 

One brafs cullender . - 

A brafs fcoope - - - . - 

Four brafs ftew panns 

Three pair of wafer irons - . « 

An iron pann, with a deep brafs cover 

Sold Mr. Baker, the ift Feb. 1652. 
Two peftiles, two rowling pinns, and two platters 
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112 Inventory of Plate ^ Goods ^ 

A true Inventory of the feveral PiAurcs now in the Cuftody of Mr. 
Henry Brown, Wardrobe Keeper at Denmark Houfe, viewed and 
appraifed the eighth of Sept. 1649. 

Imprimis. Two landflcips, at - - 

Six enamelled pieces, three of them being oval 

Two landllcips, of Percclles . . . 

A fmall green land (kip - , - 

Mary and the Child - - 

The King of France - , . 

A child carrying a Crofs - — 

A round piece of Spanifli grapes - - 

A green landfkip . - - ^ - 

A piece of Chrift on the Crofs 

The Virgin Mary, and King of France 

Chrift and a garland, upon marble 

A drawing on parchment - . - 

A hermit - - - - - 

Chrift praying in the Garden . • - 

Chrift, Mary, and Jofeph, on marble 

A lady praying, with a dove - - - . 

A floAver-pott - - - - 

Soldiers drinking, &c. . . - 

Mary and the Child, &c. - - - 

A difli of apricocks . . • - 

Francis I. King of France, by Genet 

Chrift, Mary, and Jofeph 

The Nativity, by Julio Romano 

Jofeph, Mary, and Chrift 

A landfkip, with a bridge - - 

A man in armour « . - - 

A landlkip, with Jonas, &c. - - - 

Two fea pieces, by Flefliere - - - 

A profpecft of a garden . - . 

Four round landlkips, by Brugel 

Two ditto, in fquare frames . - - 

A drawing with a pen - - - 

Two men playing at chefs, by Michael Corofley 

A man wtfn a black cap - - 

A piece with many figures, by Frankino 
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PiilureSf (sfc. at Somerset Hovfe. 

A landflcip • - . . - 

The Holy Family, by V. Gofly 

Buchanan's head - - - « 

Sold to Mr. Bucart fpr 3 1. lo s, a Nov. 1649. 
Mary Queen of Scotts - • « 

A piece of writing, by Holbein - - - 

Pluto, by J. Romano - - - - 

A piece, by Holbein - - - 

A Chrift, by Leonard - . - . 

A naked boy, by ditto - - - 

Chril^ praying in the Garden, by Carrache 
A Holy Trinity, by Michael Angelo 
Spanifh grapes, by Labradore - . - 

Orpheus - - . - - ♦ 

A naked Venus, with a Satyr - . - 

Sold to Mr. Humphry for a 1. 6 s. la Nov. 1649. 
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A true Inventory of Pi(5Vures in Somerfct Houfe, which came 

from Whitehall and St. James's. 

A St. John, by Corregio .... 

An Aurora, Jofeph, and Mary, by Titian 

A piifture, half-lengih, by Titian 

A Lucretia, by Titian . - - 

A grandee of Spain - - - - 

Diana and her Nymphs, by Sciavona . - 

Chrift and the Adultrcfs, by Montagna 

Mary and our Saviour, &c. by A. Utl Sarto 

Sold for 230 1. 
St. John and an Angel - - • 

Mary, C hrfft, and a foldier, by Titian 
Mary and St. John, &c. by Milancfo 

Sold for 1 20 1. 
A bald head> by Tintoret - - 

St. John's head, by R. De Braiio 
The Duke of Buckingham and his Lady, by Hunthorft 
Ecce Homo . . . - - 

Mary, C hrifl*, and Jofeph, by A. Del Sarto 

Sold for 174!. 
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A Venus. 



I r4 InviMory §/ Plate ^ Gcpds^ 

£. $. i. 

A Venus, laying along with one plajing on an organ^ by 

Titian - - - •- - 150 oo 

Sold for 165 1. 
A rufiiny with a Rbeniih wine glafs in his hands, by Fer- 
rardo - - - - a 10 o 

Sold for 3 1. 
A naked woman riding her hufband, by Dorfcy 
Europa and the Bull, by J. Romano - - 

Herod's cruelty, by Bringall 

Sold 1 1 Dec. 1649, for 3 1. 15 s. 
A woman and a naked boy, by Parmentius 
A maremaid, by J. Romano ^ - - 

A Dutch woman, with two hands 
Chrill in the Garden 1 
The Nativity J 

Mary, Chrift, and St. Mark, by Titian 
Mary and Chrift, by Vandyke 
Mary, Chrift, Jofcph, and St. John 
Diana and AAeon, by A. Sciavona 
The Nativity, by ditto ... 

A Holy family, by Girogoine 
A Queen like a fhepherdefs, by Hunthorft 
The three jewellers, by Titian .- . - 

Noah's flood, by B. Fraco - - . - 

Chrift fcourged ... - 

Mary, Chrift, and Angels, by Darfey ^ 
Chrift crowned with thorns, by Baflan 
Pluto and many Devils, by Bruizino 
Mary, Chrift, and St. John ... 
A fhepherdefs, with a ftraw hatt 
Three fools playing with a catt, by Titian 
Queen of Scotland - - - . - 

A courtizan, by Old Palma . - - 

Herod and St. John, by R. Breiio 
Six Saints, by Phctty - . . 

The burial of Chrift, a copy after Titian, by Crofs 
A'profpccft, by Sochgcrt - . . . 

St. Francis - . . 

Jupiter, in a golden feat, by J. Romano 
Chrift taken from the Crofs, by ditto - - 

Mofes 
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Figures, iSc. at Somerset Bouji. 

Mofes and the Burning Bufli, by Baflan 
Two pieces of King Philip's children, by A. Moor 
A naked Venus, by Palma ^ . , 

A naked Eunuch, or Managator of Mantua 
Mary, Chrift, and Jofeph, with a cock, by Pcrfee 

Sold for I col. 
Mary, Chrift, and two beggars, a copy after Caravagio 
Mary and the Child in the clouds, by a Venetian 
Ecce Homo, by Baflan - - . - 

One of the Evangelift^, by Jer. BrafTanio 
Chrift bearing his Crols - * - -. 

Mary and a dead Chrift - - - - 

Sebaftian, bound to a tree, by Contaryno 
A battle of the Sabians - - -. 

Circumcifion, by Stavinio - - 

The burial of Chrift, a copy after Titian - - 

A Venus, with Mars and Cupid, by P. Bordon 
A woman wafhing, by J. Romano 
A foldier in armour - - - 

A piece of Whitehall, by Argal 

A foldier making ftrange poftures to a Dutch lady, by Bott 
A Dutch lady, with a ruffe - r - 

Judith and Holifernes, by Guido 
A landfkip . . . - 

A pyebald horfe in frefco, by Polydore - - 

An old Dutch woman - - . 

A man with a black cap, by Penterynio 
A piece after the manner of Baffan 
Diana and Atfleon, after Springar 
A Nymph brought to bed of Adonis, by J. Romano 
Mary and Chrift, by Raphael 

The fame by Corregio • - * 

A man in black, by Tintoret ^ . - 

A dead Chrift, by Bramantie ^ - ^ 

An Angel driving Ignorance, by Palma 
A ftudent fitting by the fire, by Lavens 
Two thieves on the Crofs, by P. Vago - - 

A Saint, by J. Romano t - " " 

■ A green landfkip - 
A pi int - - • . - 
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1 1 6 Inventory of Plate, Goods, 

In the Withdrawing-room. 
Pictures belonging to Somerfet Houfe ; and a few to Whitehall. 

A Madona, as big as the life - 

Sold for 30 1. 
Mary and our Saviour, by Titian 
A naked woman afleep, by Jofepine 
Mary and the Child, by Titian 
A man in a hat, by Giorgoine 
Mary, the Child, and St. Sebaftian, by Palma 

Sold for 135 1. 
Mary weeping - - - - 

A Madona and St. Catherine r 

Sold to Vincento Malo 2 Nov. 1649, ^^^ 35^- 
A fleeping Venus, by Corregio 
A Madona, by Raphael . - - 

Mary, the Child, and St. Jerome 
Mary, the Child, and St. Sebaftian, by Palma 
A feigneur in black, by Tintoret 
The Woman taken in Adultery, by Monfigno 
Chrift bearing the Crofs, by Giorgoine 

Sold for 45 1. 
A piece of harveft, by Baflan - - - 

Venus, Bacchus, and Ceres, by Alroano 
Venus and Adonis, a copy after Titian 
A Dutch parlour . - - - 

Another, with figures dancing 
Mary and the Child, a copy from Leonard! di Vinci 
The beheading of St. John, by Manfredo 
Cupid looking in a glafs, by Titian 
Lucretia killing herfclf, by Corregio 
Sufanna and the Klders, by Gentelifco 
Chrift between two Jews, by ditto - 

Mary and the Child, by Ant. del Sarto 

Sold for 55 1. 
A foldier and his wench . . - 

The King, Queen, Prince, and Princefs, by Vandyke 
The late King's three children, by Vandyke 
David writing, done with a pen, by Degen 
Spinning, by Phetty - - - 

Mercury, 
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Figures, l£c. at Someksst Hdufe. 117 



Mercury, teaching Cupid to read ^ 

A dead bird, with a pot of flowers 

A landlkip, with a windmill . - • 

Ananias and Sapphira, by Francken 

Mary giving fuck, by A. Vorenfio 

Mary and the Child, St. Barbary, &c. by Perontfan 

A profpedV of Steinwick - • . 

A piece of water colours, by L. Van Eydcn 

The battle of Brent, by B. Franke 

A landlkip, with Greenwich Caftle, by Portman 

Mary and the Child, by Mirevelt 

The Tower of Babylon - . , 

A round piece, Mary and Chrift, by Lucas 

Chrift and his Difciples at the Paflx)ver 

Venus playing on an organ, after Titian 

Sold for 7 1. 
Mary, with many figures, by Golpity 
Mary, Chrift, and St. John, by Mitens, after Old 

Palma - 

A woman in a yellow gown, by A. del Sarto 
Mary and the Child, by MorlcfTen - - - 

Ditto, by Stella - . - - 

Sold for 17 1. 
The Samaritan woman, by Phelty 
Mary and the Child, &c. by Lionardo da Vinci 
Soloman and the Queen of Sheba, by Francken 
Peter on the fea, on marble - 

Vulcan forging thunder-bolts 
Chrift bearing bis Crofs, after Ruben* 

Sold for 4I. 
Five landflcips - - - - - - 

A pot of flowers, of nee(fle*work - 

A Crucifix - - - 

Eccc Homo 

Soloman and the Chieen of Sheba, by Fraftkea 

An old woman *gapeing - - - 

The Grand Venus di Pardo, byTitiaii 

Sold for 600 1. 
Mary afid Jofeph^ by Geroft>lie - . - 
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I i 8 Inventory of Plate ^ Goods ^ 

Mary and Chrift, &c. on nwrble * * 

Sold for 12I. 
A dead Chrift . -. . 

A Venus flecping, by J. Oliver 
The Queen of Bohemia's clwldren in a landlkip, by Poc 

lemburg - - « ^ 

Three Kings, by Dos de Fre • - - 

The woman found in Adultery, by Baflano 
Mary, Chrift, and an Angel - - 

Mars and Venus, by Stella - — - 

Mary Magdalen 

A landfkip of the Brill - - . • 

A pot of flowers • - - - 

Mary and Jofeph afleep - - - 

Mary and Chrjjft, by Lamcrc - - . 

A Magdalen - . - - . 

A naked boy . * . « 

Mary and Chrift, by Stella 
A piece with grapes, by Labradore 
Mary and the Child, hugging her, by Corregio 
Mary, Chrift, and St. John, by Peronfo 
St. Catherine tortured on a wheel, by Carrachc 
Mary, Chrift, and St. Catherine - - - 

The Circumcifion, by Dorfey - . - 

The Hufl)andmen afleep, and the Devil fowing tases 
Soldiers in purfuit of a young man 
A Madona after Titian • - . 

Mary, Chrift, and St. Agnes, by Gerefoly 
An Angel with a trumpet • • . 

Eight flower- pots - - • - 

The battle of Lyprick - . 

A print of a triumphal arch, by Albert Durer 
A woman in wax, by Vandert - - 

Sufanna, by A. Gentelifco - - • 

A maiden fpoiled, by Raphael 

Another, a copy after Raphael - - • 

A pifture of mufick books, &c. by Gior^ionc 
Hofea, with a trumpet, by A. Gentilefchi 
A Dut chefs of Savoy 
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PiUures, &c. at Sombrsst Haa/e. 



Cupid, by Guido 
Lucretia, by Pardenone 
A man with a fword 
Another, by Giorgione 



In the Qofet. 



The King's three children 

The Duke of Savoy's child 

Mademoifelle, and the King's two yoiingeft childreii 

A naked Venus, by Palma 

A piece of mofs-work - - • 

A piece of King Henry VIII. 

A head of Ariftotle - • - 

The Queen's pifturc, in iilk-work 

Six pieces enamelled - • • 

The Prince's pifture - • - 

King Edward VI. at length 

The Marquis di Guafto^ by Titian 

St. John, at length - - 

The Lord Liile, by Vanfomer 

A man with a book 

A head, by F. Salriato 

The Duke D'Alva - • 

A Sebaftian - - - 

Titian and Peter Aretin's piiStures 

A kitchen - - • . 

In the Gallery* 

The Gods in the clouds, by Polydorc 

The birth of Hercules, by Julio Romano 

Chrift railing Lazarus . . - 

A piece of fruit and birds, by Snyders 

JS. fea piece • - - 

l^eahorfes, by Julio Romano 
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Inmnicry cf Plate^ Gceds, 



Somerfet Houfe Pictures, 

A boy in a long cloak - - - . 

A I^rench Embaflador, by Vanfomer 

Two ufurers, and Cupid, after Quintin 

A Dutch banquet 

A profpedt of the Temple, by Slenwick 

Three fifhermen, by M. Angelo - 

A pidture of Fortune, by J. Romano 

A land&ip by a fea fhore 

A profpe6l of Synick * - 

A landlkip • - - 

Titian's millrefs, after the life, by Titian 

A Saint, by A. Gentelifco 

The Duke of Burgundy, by Dropronatbe 

Sold for 43 1. 
The Dutchefs of Florence 
An Italian lady - - 

A Sacrifice, by J. Romano 
An Angel treading on a ferpent 
Mofes and the Tables, by G. Bolognefo 
Judith, with Holofernes* head 
A Dutch Prince, at length - 

A ftory from Ariofto, by Vandyke 
Tom Dcrry, at length, by Vanfomer 
The Queen of France 

Diana wafhing, by Gentelifco - - 

King Charles on horfeback, by Vandyke 
Peace and Juftice linked togetner, by Bullpign 
Venus dreffing by the three Graces, by Guido 
The Nine Mufes, by Gentelifco 
Margarett afraid of a monfter, by Titian 
King Lewis, at length - •• 

A man putting on armour - -^ 

Mary Magdalen 

Sold for 55 1. 
The King and Qlieen, by Vandyke 
A H<:rcules, &c. - . • 

The Prince of Orange, at length 
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PiUures^ (^c. at Somerset Hcufe. lai 

^. s. d. 
Chrlfl: and the Samaritan woman 

Chrift carrying his Crofs .. - • - 

The Duke of Orleans* daughter 
Chrift holding the Crofs 

Mary and the Child - - . - 

The Dutchefs of Savoy - - - - 

King James, with a hawk on his fift 
A great flower-pott, by Brughell 

A child, or Spanifh lady - . . . 

A landfkip • . - • 

In the Crofs Gallery. 

Prince Charles in armour, by Vandyke 

King James, a copy after Vanfomcr, by ditto 

Queen Ann 

Prince Henry, by Vandyke - - • 

King Charles and Queen Mary, by ditto 

The Queen of Bohemia, by Mittens 

Four Elements - - - „ - 

Monf. Duke D'Aubin's wife - • . 

King of France, at length - - • 

The Queen-mother, by Vandyke "^ . - 

Henry the Fourth^ at length, by Ferdinanda 

His child . . . • 

Mary Queen of Scotland - - . 

Ifabella Archdutchefs of Auftria and Brabant 

The new King and Queen of Spain, at length 

King Henry the Eighth, at length 

Queen Elizabeth, at length - -» - 

The King of Denmark, by Vandurt 

6oloman's offering to the Idols, by Peedmore 

Albertius Duke of Auftria - - -, 

Two pieces of Fame with a trumpet - . • 

Chrift by the well and the Samaritan, by Fatinis 

A courtezan in her hair, by Titian 

A flower-pot - 

]Ma.ry and Martha - • • . - 

Goods 
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1 22 hvenSorj of Plate ^ GcoJs, 

Goods valued at Somerfet Houfe. 

A pair of iron racks .... 

A rowling ftone . - . - 

Eighteen marble ftones, containing 133 foot 
Two plumes of feathers . • - . 

A long plume of feathers . - - 

An unicorn horn - • . . 

From Mr. Vaux's. 
Ten marble flones - - - - 69176 
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At Mr. Hunt*8. 



Six pieces of St. Paul 



In the Jewel Houfe. 

A great iron cheft . . . 

Another ditto • . - 

Three ftandards . . . 

Plate that came from Mr. Jolly's 
Plate that came from Mn Sparke^s 

Statues at Somerfet Houfe* 

A Jewiih Queen - - - 

An Emperor - - 

A little man without a head 
Marcus Aurelius - ^ . 

Caligula ... 

G>mmodus ... 

A woman in her hair 

Titus - . . . - 

Fauftina • . « 

Marcus Cato ... 

Claudius ... 

Julia Mema ... 
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PiStureSy &c. at Somerset Houfe. 



A young Trojan 

An Empcror^s head 

Young Marcus 

Young Commodus 

The wife of Galba 

Hippocrates 

Demetrius 

A Laacoon 

An Emperor's head 

A young Marcus Aurelius 

A Satyr 

Another 

A fmall ftatue 

Cicero's head 

A Roman head 

Another ditto 

A body 

A boy^ with a loofe head 



Statues in Somerfet Houfe Garden* 



A pedeftal of Portland ftone 

A ilatue without a head 

Another ditto 

Auguftus Casiar 

Hercules 

Mercury, in brafs 

A crown of gilded lead 
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ADDENDUM. 

Longleate, Collins fays, was built by Sir John Thynke, who had 
teen Secretary and Steward of the Houfehold (Senefchallus Hofpitii) to 
the Duke of Somerfet, as it is expreffed on his monument. This was 
not a mean office for a Knight at that time. The family had been en- 
riched principally from grants of lands of the diffolved monafteries, 
and particularly that of Glaftonbury, by King Henry VIIL which occa- 
fioned this provincial faying in Somerfetfhire : 

^* Horner, Popham, Wyndham, and Thyrtne; 
When the Abbot went out, then they came in *.* 

It is poffiblc that Sir John Thynne might obtain grants of feme of the 
lands in Wiltfhire which had belonged to his unfortunate matter, on 
which he built the fplendid manikm of which he was the founder. The 
houfe is faid to have been ere(5ted on the niodel of Somerset House. 

The books of the building of Longleate are at this time remaining 
there, which (hew that the foundation began to be laid in January 1567, 
from which time the building was carried on to 1579, ^^ ^^ twelve 
wwhole years were fp^nt before it was fini Aed. This is faid to be the 
firft well-built houfe m the kmgdom. '- The front is «io feet, and the 
fides upwards of 180, and very noble cellars the length of the front of 
the houfe. The ftone and timber were all his own ; and befides carriage, 
and days of gift, it coil 8,01 61. i3s.'8d. as it appears from three old 
folio books of the building of Longkste ^f. 

♦ Grofc*8 Local Proverbs. .f Cfellins's Peerage^ vol. VI. p. 54. 
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A DISSERTATION 

OH 

THE ANCIENT ESTABUSHMENT AND FUNCTrONS 

or THB 

SERJEANTS AT ARMS. 



TO THE EARL OF LEICESTER, &c.&c.^<f. 

PaBSiDBHT OP THB SOCIETT OF ANTIQyARIBS, LoNDON. 

MY LORD, 

Etymologists are greatly divided in opinion with re- 
gard to the derivation of the appellative term Sbrjbant ; and 
it certainly appears in very ** queftionable (hapes.** Let us 
take four perfons of this generical denomination ; and after 
obferving their motley appearance, and different official 
nature, who would be hardy enough to give them credit for 
any even the remoteft affinity ? Can any perfons with the 

B fame 



2 A Differ tation on the Ojffice 

fame profeffional name fugged four more diftinft and incon- 
gruous ideas than — A Serjeant at Law — A Serjeant at Arms — 
A Serjeant Trumpeter — and A Regimental Sci^eant ? — And 
yet it is not, I think, improbable that they may be defcended 
from one common anceftor. 

Etymology has been called Scientia ad libitum ; and that 
privilege has been pretty freely exercifed in the prefent cafe. 
Mod writers favour Serviens as the radix of Serjeant * ; ano- 
ther patronizes ^^rvj;/^ ; a third Securians/f ; and a fourth 
is extravagant enough to fuppofe Serjeant to be a corruption 
of Cifarian^ a term formed from Cajfariantaj an old word 
for a Lidtor^ 

"^ There are (till others, according to Du Frelhe, who would 
derive it from the compound word of their own coinage, 
Ser re-Gens^ which at bcft would merely confine it in a dero- 
gatory fenfe tt) the purpofe of apprehending malefaftors,, 
which will be found to be a fecondai^y idea; The beft inter- 
preters adhere to Serviens^ as the fundamental ; from whence,, 
tranfpofmg the ^ into the C?, the French have formed their 
word Sergentj which we have adopted^: but, though this may. 
poffibly prove the fuccefsful candidate, yet it muft notpafs. 
without a fcrutiny. 

Mr. Selden is clearly of epinic>a,.from a pafiage in Brafton: 
and other authorities, that, the ancient term for the interme- 
diate rank between a Knight and a Gentleman, was generally 
fpeaking Serviens ; of which he gives feveral inftances, andi 
adds that the French word. Sargent is frequently ufed in .the. 
fame fenfe in the Year-Books of the reign c^ king Edward.IIL- 

Mr. Camden afligns a reafon: for fuch, apj>ellation ;. that 

thofc; 
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thofe who held not lands by ntilitary tenure were called So- 
Udarii and ServienteSy becaufe they were ftipendiaries ; the 
former term having a reference to the pay, which was one 
(hilling per diem^ and the latter to their acSling on pecuniary 
and not on territorial confiderations. Thefe troops, as wc 
fliould now call them, were paid in various manners, one of 
which was by a tallage levied on cities and boroughs : thus in. 
the tenth year of king Richard I. a tallage was made upon 
three towns in Lincolnshire, for the retainure and fubfiftencc 
of Serjeants in the King's fervice. Mr. Selden further obferves, 
that about the time of king Richard Ih the term Serviens (or 
Seijcant) grew out of ufe, and that of Armiger ^or Efquire) 
prevailed in its place. In conformity with this idea, I find 
that by Statute, in the 46th year of king Edward III. [Chap* 
16.] ** The King willeth that Knights and Serjeants of the 
•^* beft efteem of the County be hereafter returned Knights 
«^. [of the Shire] in the Parliament/* But, in confirmatioa 
of what Mr. Selden has faid, the Statute of the firfl: year of 
king Henry V. refpedking returns to Parliament ftyles them 
Knights, or fuch Efquires as were able to be made Knights ; 
from whence it is evident that thefe terms exprefs an equila- 
teral rank at the different periods in which they are ufed. 
Mr. Selden alfo admits to have feen occafional didini^ions,. 
which might very well fubfift together, and will operate in 
favour of what I am going to offer, and bring us nearer 
home. 

The Armigeri andScutiferi went anciently under one common 
term of Efquires of the body, and had (as we have feen in a for- 
mer Difl'ertation*) fundlions different from each other, and dif- 

♦ See part I . p. 9. 
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ferent from other Servientes^ and might poffibly be chofcn out of 
the whole corps of Seijeants to bear the ofFenfive and defenfivc 
arms of the King,when, inftead of the general name of Servi^ 
entes^ they took the funftional title oiArmigeri^ or Scutiferi^ ac- 
cording to their refpedlive offices. Thefc might be a different 
fpecies of the fame genus ; and, as Mr. Selden obferves, might 
exift at the fame time ; for, though we meet with Servientes ad 
^ Arma at that period, yet I never have obferved that thofe of 
the body were ever (tiled Servientes ad Corf us ^ but always 
Armigeriy long before the term Armiger generally obtained. 
While fome of the Servientes were felefted to be ad Corpus^ 
might not others be appropriated as a Body-guard in times 
of peace (I fpeak with deference) under the old appellation 
of Servientes ad Arma f 

The two former titles of Armigiri and Scutiferi had a re- 
ference to, and were defcriptive of, their offices ; and fo had 
the third, when compared with others of the fame genericat 
nature, though fpecifically different ; for, at the fame time that 
fome Serjeants (as we will from henceforth call them) \Vere 
appropriated to the offices of Armiger i and Scutiferi ad Cor^ 
pus^ and fome to be ad Arma^ others might be appointed to ho- 
nourable offices of the houfhold ; for Seijeant, or Serviens ad 
Arma, bears the complexion of a bold differeiltial term from 
other Serjeants. To fupport this, I fin||that there was great 
occafion formerly for diftin6):ion among the various Seijeants 
concerned in the King's domeftic employments, whether ir^ 
the flate line, or in the ceconomical branches; for, befides the 
Serjeants at Arms, appointed firft for the fecurity and after- 
guards for the flate of the King, there was fcarce an arrange - 
I ment 
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ment of officers, even in the culinary line, that had not a 
Serjeant at the head of it. 

We have at this day the Serjeant Surgeon— the Serjeant 
Porter —the Serjeant of the Veftry — the Serjeant Trumpeter — 
and fome others : — but th^re were anciently many more of 
that denomination. The matter of the Buck-hounds had the 
title of Serjeant fo lately as the reign of king William III ; and 
there was at the fame time a Seitjeant of the Hawks. In the" 
oeconomical branches of houfhold in the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth and king James L this official name is to be found in 
the Larder, Paftry, Bake-houfe, Acatery, Poultry, Chaundry 
(/. e. Chdndler'y), Wood-yard, and even in the Scullery. All 
thefc fo lately as till towards the clofe of the laft century were 
ftyled, both in addreffs and^ in writing, Mr. Serjeant A^ Mr. 
Serjeant £, &c. like the Serjeants at Laiw. 

The arrangement o^ officers in the old eftablifliment of 
the Houfhold was the Seijfeant — the Gentleman — tlie Yeoman 
— ^the Groom, and the Page: — and where the head of an 
office is now ftyled the Gentleman, there appears to have been 
formerly a fuperior with the title of Serjeant. Thus we now 
have the Gentlemtiti of the Ewry, the Pantry, the Cellar, the 
Buttery, and fbrric others, at the head of their refpe6live offi- 
ces ; but in the Houfhold eftablifliment of queen Elizabeth I 
find refpe6lively Serjeants of the Ewry, of the Pantry, Cellar^ 
andButtety. 

The' defcapititiori of thefe offices, asl'may call it. muft be 
attribitted td retrenchments at different periods, which I can- 
not afcertain ; but it was not the firft blow they had received ; 
for Mr. Seldai makes the ftill more ancient official eftablifll- 

ments 
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ments to confift of Milttes — Armigeri (equivalent with the 
old Servientes) — Valet ti — and — Gar clones. The Milttes 
were probably taken away for the fame reafon which after- 
wards removed the Armlgerl or Seijeants, in whofe place 
the Gentleman feems to have fucceeded^ for by Valettus in 
this line is meant the Yeoman, and by Garcio either the 
Groom or Page : fo that, i£ Mr. Selden be well informed, 
tlic Gentleman had not a place in the older arrangement 
All thefe changes muft be imputed to the oeconomy of the 
moment. The order of the Body of Harbingers is particular; 
for it confifted, till the year 1792, of the Knight Harbinger — 
the Gentleman Harbinger— and the Yeomen Harbingers. 
Here the Knight remains, and the Gentleman is the next in 
fubordination ; and yet I cannot help imagining that there 
was formerly a Seijeant-Harbinger between the Knight and 
the Gentleman, from the antiquity of the body, though that 
never has appeared as far as I have been able to difcern. 

It is obiervable, and fmgularly fo, that though in the 
department of the Stables there is the Serjeant Farrier atid 
the Serjeant of the Carriages, yet the principal Sadler is ter- 
med the Efquire Sadler and not the Serjeant Sadler. To ac- 
count for this unique, it may be faid, that there were anciently 
ofBcers in the Royal Stables {after the model of the French 
** Ecuyers •*) under the general unappropriated name of 
Efquires. One of thefe might be appointed to the charge, 
if not the purveyance, of the faddles and furniture, and par- 
ticularly to fuch as were for the King's ufe, though now 'the 
o0ice has fallen into the hands of the actual mechanick. 

Some of thofe who bear the official name of Scijeants in the 

Houfhold 
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Houfhold are at this day aflimilated to the Serjeants at Arms 
t)y manual badges of office, which they bear when on ftritSk 
duty. The Serjeant Porter has an overhand ftafF — the Seijeant 
of the Veftry a Virge of red or filver gilt— and the Seijeant 
Trumpeter comes ftill nearer ; for in proceffion he bears a 
Mace, and wears a collar ; of which in. general more hereafter. 

The reft of the Houfhold Serjeants, if they ever had any 
fimilar infignia, have dilcontinued them ; and ceremonials are 
not preferved fufficiently at large to go into fuch minutiae. 
The bearings of the above three Serjeants will appear from 
Sandford's Coronation of king James II. The Serjeants 
however of every denomination, in the King'is fervice, are 
Efquires by their offices ;. and formerly wore collars of the 
King's gift, asEnfigns of the Rank into which they were cre- 
ated by that badge put on them by the King himfelf as an. 
inveftituce of office.. 

Thus much, my Lord, I have ventured to throw out with 
refpedl: to Seijeants, asfar as the office relates to the Royal 
Houfhold ; but I have others of the fame appellation, of dif- 
ferent andveryoppofite natures and funftions, to account for^ 
vi%. A Serjeant at Law, and a Serjeant in the Army. This, 
I confefs> ia tender ground,, and 1 tread very cautioufly 
upon it. 

With refpefl to the Serjeants at Law, I would obferve that 
there is a conformity of phrafe in the Englifh and the Latin; 
Kgarding their office^ which indicates their original affinity, 
with the Serjeants at Arms; thefe, of whom we are now 
fpeaking, being aJ Legem^ and the ot\\trs ad Arm a \.jlnglice^. 
at Law and at Arms* • To prove, this affinity, I have to ob- 

ferve. 
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ferve that anciently the Judges, or Jujliciatii^ who were the, 
dlfpenfers of theLaw, were confidered as Knights, or at leaft as 
Knights Peers. Matthew Paris mentions both Milites Literati 
and Milites jujlitia^\% the great Arbitrators of the Law; and 
in another place of others generally, whom he ftyles Militibus 
Mquipollentes ; and Monf. Pasquier, on the authority df 
Froiflart, fpeaks of Cbevatiers des Loix. Dr. Robcrtfon, who 
led me to this obfervation, naakes the following remark upor^ 
it, which is very much to tlie point ; " As fpon as th? fciencc 
of Law became a laborious ftijdy, and the pra6lice of it a 
fcparate profeflion, luch as rofe to eminence in it obtained 
honours formerly appropriated to Soldiers. Knighthood was 
the moft illuftriocis mark of diftinftion during feveral ages, 
and conferred privileges to which rank or birth alone wcr^^ 
not entitled. To this high dignity perfons eminent for their 
knowledge of Lavir were advanced, and by that were placed 
on a level with thofe whom their ^military talents had ren- 
dered confpicuous ; and Miles yufiitiit and Miles Literatus be- 
came common titles.'^ From hence this penetrating writer 
obferves, that, when aLav^er obtained the office of a judge, 
that alone gave him a right to be confidered of a rank equiva* 
lent to Knighthood. 

If the Judges, or Heads of the Law, were confidered as 
Knights, though not aftually fo, the jiext in profeffional order 
will be the Servientes j and Matthew Paris likewife mentions 
an Armiger Literatus *, by which I fliould underftand he means 
a Seijeant at Law, efpecially as little learning at that time 
relied with any but the Churchmen and the profeflbrs of the 
Law. The term Serviens^ in military life, obtained (as we 

* Temp. Hen. III. 

have 
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hflve feen on Mr. Selden's authority) till about the reign of 
king Richard II. next in fubordination to the order of Knight- 
hood, when, though it was changed in that line, it might ftill 
fubfift in Civil branches to this day, and perhaps may not be 
entirely loft in the Military. From what has been faid upon 
the ftrength of Dr. RoblKon's obfervation, \ think we may 
very eafily find a place for the Servientes ad Legem colla- 
terally with the original Servientes in t\\t Field, as being a 
iecondary order, which looked up to the Bench, or rank of 
the Milites Jujlitice^ as the pinnacle of profeffional honour* 
To enforce this idea, it is known to every one that the Judges, 
the Milites Jujiitia^ are at this day made out of the order of 
Seijeants ; which rank has ever been ?ijine qud. non^ as much 
as it was formerly neceflary that a man, in the language of 
Chivalry, fhould be an £{quire before he could be made a 
Knight. In conformity with this old arrangement, perhaps^ it 
is that Judges have the honour of Knighthood ufually con- 
ferred upon them ex gratid without folicitation ; from whence 
the degree of Knighthood has gradually crept into feveral 
other refpeiStable offices in civil life* Another circumftance 
is obfervable, that Serjeants at Law, as deeming themfelves of 
a fuperior order, drop the addition of Efquire, and leave it to 
inferior Barrifters ; but the truth is, it would be tautological 
to ufe both, when Seijeant and Efquire have appeared to be 
iyBonymous terms. 

But we may go a little farther; for Guilielmus Tyrius fays, 
there were in the antient orders of the Hofpitdlers of St John 
of Jerufalem^ and the Knights Templars, not only Equites^ 
but Servientes Fratres^ Tyrius's cxpreflion is, fpeaking of 

C the 
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the Knights Templars, *• tam Equitcs, quam eorura Fratres, 
qui dicuntur Scrvientes/' 

Upon the abolition of thcfe Orders, the Law^^ers, who Suc- 
ceeded to their Inns, might naturally enough adopt theip* 
terms of fuperiority and fubordination ; from whence might 
come the Equitcs Literati^ and the Servientes ad Legem ; and 
particularly from the Servientes Fratres the appellation 
{tettis to have ftill continued among the learned brethren of 
the Coif, conformably with the cxpreflion of Guilielmus Ty-» 
rius: and farther, the words corum Fratres give a reafon 
why the brotherhood is not mterrupted when a Serjeant arifes 
to the fuperior ftation of a Judge, Brother being the known 
appellation when a Judge fpeaks to or of a Serjeant in Court 
to this day« 

The Serjeants of the Long Robe will doubtlefs plead their 
Coifs as profeflional badges of diftindtion peculiar to them- 
fclves. This argument will however probably only ferve to 
bring the Serjeants at Law ftill nearer to the Houftiold Ser- 
jeants, as what I am going to produce ftrongly evinces that 
they were generically the fame, though profeffionally diffe- 
rent ; for what fhall be faid if it fhould appear that the Ser- 
jeants of the Houfhold of every denomination were on certain 
folemn occafions bound to wear the Coif as an officialdiftinc- 
tion i 

Iphe reafon given for the ufe of the Coif by a late writer is„ 
that *• moft of the Serjeants and Pleaders were Clerks, or reli- 
gious mcn> who^ being bound by their order to fhave their 
heads, were, for decency andcomelinefs,. allowed to cover their 
bald pates with a Coif> which has ever fince been retained. 

And 
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# 
And fuch William de Bufley was commonly fuppofed to be, 

who was, ^ Senefchallus et Principalis Conciliarius Gdilielmi 

de Valencia* ; and who , being accufed of great crimes, and not- 

being able to acquit bimfelff loofened his Coif, ut palam monjira- 

ret fe tonfuram habere cleric altm^ though that, it feems, did not 

ferve his turn/* To this account Sir Henry SpeUnan inclines, 

though it amounts to no proof at all ; for it is not clear that 

Seneants of any kind were ever Ecclefiaftics, excepting perhaps 

the Seijeant of the Veftry, and otbers peculiarly appointed 

to functions of the Church. Our Chancell<M:s, it is true, were 

for the greateft part Churchmen till the reign of Henry VIII ; 

and the lower officers of the Courts of Judicature w« know 

were ftUed with inferior EccIeHaftics ; for few but Churchmen 

at that time could read, which accounts for fo many re« 

maining under the denomination of Clerks in every Lay Court 

of Judicature* 

The cafe of William de Buflcy feems in fa6t to have been 

inerely this, that, in order to mitigate the puniihment, he 

uncovered his head, to (hew the clerical tonfure, claiming 

thereby the benefit of Clergy : but his crimes, whatever they 

^/ (^ /' w«re, feem^to have entitled him even to that privilege. 

^' But, acunitting thofe Serjeants, who were employed in the 

Kings's Judicial Courts, to hav^ been Churchmen, yet their fole 

claim to the Coif does not appear to reft upon their Ecclefi- 

aftical fimAion ; for we can difcern, as has been intimated i, 

that all Seijeants, thofe of Houfliold as well as thofe in the 

line of Law, were bound, as a badge of official rank, to wear 

Coifs on feftival days. Nay farther, it is evident that thi§ 

badge was not worn for the purpofe of conQealiiig baldnefs, 

C % . either 
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cither natural or artificial, becaufe the Coif was worn anti* 
ently not upon the head, but upon the Hood which covered 
the head. 

This Hood was formerly on folemn occafions a very eilential 
part of the Court drefs, as may appear from various autho- 
rities. Thus at the coronation of queen Anne [BuUeyne] " di- 
vers officers of the King's houfe, being na lords, had Circotes 
and Hoods of fcarlet edged with miniver, as the Treafurer^ 
Comptroller, and Matter of the Jewel-houfe/' Again; when 
the ceremony of the day was finiftied, the Hood, being hot and 
cumbrous, was thrown off from the head and neck, and be* 
came pendent on the back of the party ; for Hall fays, fpeaking 
of the above coronation, that, after the ceremonial was per- 
formed, the Lords, Judges, Mayor, and Aldermen, "take their 
Hoddes from their necks [or rather heads] and caft them 
about their fhoulders.'' Nay more, the Hoods worn by the- 
feveral Graduates in both our Univerfities are exa6lly the hood 
of which we have been fpeaking^ thrown negligently behind 
on the back, after having been fuppofed to have been worn 
upon the head. The prefent manner of wearing them fliews^ 
nothing of their real (hape \ but, on expanfion of any of them,, 
you will find the truth of what I have afferted- A miniature 
of this Hood is ftill to be found appendant to the go^n on 
the right fhoulder of the Serjeant, and the left of the Bar^ 
riftcr at Law, though the latter is not entitled to the Coif,, 
that being a very antient badge peculiar only to Serjeants of 
every denomination, and of all ranks above them,, though 
never to any degree below them. 

The Hood has now very .long been difcontinued to be- 
worn on the head ; and the Coif would have funk likewife, had 
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it not been confined to the line of more modern Serjeanty, as 
a.relique of the more ancient. The mod pure refembiance 
of the old Coif, now fo much like a woman's mob, I appre- 
hend, is preferved in that made ufe of on the call of a Serjeant 
at Law. The prefent Coif is externally black, though it is in 
fa6t a covering of that colour laid upon an inner tegumen 
of white, whofe edges,^ upon a near view, are difcernible ; 
which laft I conceive to be the real diminutive of the large 
and original Coif of white filk, which will appear to have been 
part of the drefs oC the Serjeants in the Houfhold on high and 
foleran occafions. . 

- This change might perhaps arife with the Peruke ; which be^ 
ing for the moft part of a light^grey colour, as belonging to men 
fuppofed to be advanced in years, the Coif thenceforward 
might be externally converted to black that it might appear 
more confpicuoully,. and become more denotative of the rant 
it was intended to indicate.. 

As to the Coif being an appendage to the Hood, which I 
have advanced hitherto rather as an unfupported fa<5l ; I reA 
my proof upon the following Ordinances of Houfliold, made 
fo lately (comparatively fpeaking) as the reign of king Ed- 
ward IV. wherein it is faid, " all Serjeants of this Court [/. e. in 
the King's Houfhold] are fpecially to wear their ray Hoods 
furred with lamb [Ikin]^ and a Coif of filk white, at the four 
feafts of the year.'* 1 ufe the word lately^ though fpeaking of 
the 1 5th Century,, becaufe I trace thefe Serjeants, who are 
hereby called upon to wear their Hoods and Coifs, much 
higher, and difcern them long before (by Sir William Dug- 
dale's account) there were any Sctjeants at Law» The firft time 
we meet .with the King's Serjeants at Law, according to Dug- 
dale,' is in the 5d year of king Edward I. whereas we read of 

Serjeants 
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jcants in Houfhold in the reign of king Henry I. their elder 
brethren by a century and an half: for in the time of king 
Richard I. John Brompton, fpeaking of the affair at Meflana, 
fays, that five Knights and twenty Serjeants of the Houfhold 
were flain [** de familia regis quinque Milites et viginti Ser- 
vientes occifi funt**]. Out of thefe Serjeants of the Hou (hold, 
fuch of them who were men of parts, education, and learning, 
might be very well appropriated to the King*s fervice in his 
Courts of Juftice, then held within the Palace, before the 
Itinerant Juftices were appointed for the eafe of the fubjeft. 

Now, my Lord, Sir Edward Coke fays, the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas arofe in the reign of King Henry I. ; and, as we 
have feen that there were Sei^eants of almoft every deno- 
mination in the Houfhold in that r<sign, may we not be 
at liberty to fuppofe that King Henry I. who was furnamed 
Beaucierk on account of hts learning, might, as an encou- 
rager of learned men, bring forward ibme of his Serjeants 
of abilities (who, regis ad extmplum^ had applied to 
letters) into his Courts of Law, to proteA his rights ? We 
have obferved that antiently there were no Serjeants at Law 
but fuch as were peculiar to the King, who had falaries for 
defending the King's droits, and profecuting his claims [" pro 
expenfis circa negotia Regis defqndenda ct profequenda*']. 
Thus in the third year of king Edward L the Servientes regis 
had penfions affigned them out of the Exchequer, which we 
find in the reign of king Edward I IL was twenty pounds per 
annum. 

It appears from Sir William Dugdale'a Chronica Series 
that there were at thofe periods no Seqeants at Law open as 

advocates 
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advocates for the fuitors ; for none but Servienter ad Legem 
are to be found till the reign of Richard II. when we meet 
with Serjeants on the part of the fubjedt. The face of things 
was then reverfed, and thofe Seijeants . appropriated to the 
King feem to have been chofen out of the aggregate body ; 
and accordingly in the reign of Henry VL Thomas Lyttleton 
Serjeant at Law [Serviens ad Legem] was conftituted King^s 
Serjeant [Serviens Regis ad Legem] by writ. Thus much I 
venture to offer^ though perhaps with too much boldnefsy 
refpe£ting the Serjeants of the Long Robe, fubmitting myfelf 
to the opinion of thofe who are better informed ; and proceed 
to the remaining branch of Serjeanty propofed for conid- 
deration* 

After the primary idea of a Seijeant at Arms was for- 
gotten, and they became merely miniftering agents to Kings 
and Corporate Bodies^ the term feems to have been applied to' 
executive perfons in the Military line* If this can befup- 
ported, the Regimental Serjeant is defcended from the fame 
flock with the reft, and I think may be placed in a light 
which will aflimilate him very much with other Serjeants of 
every denomination^ I ought indeed firft to crave forgivenefs 
of the learned gentlemen of the Goif : but I hope to put them 
into better company before I leave the Military line. A Ser-* 
jeant, regimentallyfpeaking, is a War rant officer below aCom* 
miffioned officer, and a candidate for an Enfigncy, after having 
perfected himfelf in the knowledge of duty and difcipline ; 
and here it may be obferved that formerly, and even fo lately 
as the laft century, the Major of a regiment was ftyled the 
Seijeant Major, thou^ that term at prefent means only the 

firft 
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firfl: or fenior halberdier, with fome little enlargement in his pay. 
Lord Clarendon and Mr. Ruftiworth both give the Majors 
that fcemingly derogatory title ; however, it holds good 
with the fame idea ; for the Major Serjeant is an expedlant 
for the command of the regiment, after having paflTed 
through the more fervile branch of exercifing the whole 
corps, in the greater line of bufinefs, oppofite to that of the 
minor Serjeant. I confider the Colonel and Lieutenant Co- 
lonel regimentally as one perfon ; and the latter as a modern 
introdudlion, calculated to relieve his fuperior, or to fupply 
his place where the Colonel is a General Officer, employed, or 
Hippofed to be employed, in a greater command. The fame 
fubordinate proportion is to be feen in the different ranks of 
General Officers; where you have the General — the Lieutenant 
General — and the Major General ; and, what is more, the lad 
was formerly called the Serjeant Major General. Thefe 
terms are unqueftionably borrowed by us from the Spaniards, 
who have their Sarjento Mayor^ our Major ; and the Sarjento 
Mayor de Batalla^ our Major General, That this may not 
appear chimerical, I (hall cite a pafTage out of a MS Treatife 
in the Britifti Mufeum on the Office of a Serjeant Major- 
This writet fays, that in the Spanifh the word Serjeant ori- 
ginally imported a minifter, or agent, whofe bufinefs it was 
to execute laws, orders, and edidls, as It did latterly with 
us, and in part ftill does in the cafe of the Serjeants at Arms ; 
and from the Civil, fays he, it was applied to the Military 
line, by appointing to every company of men an officer called 
a Serjeant (in imitation of the Roman Tribunes) above all 
other Serjeants of that regiment. The writer might have 

added 
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that the Romans had their Tribuni Seniores and T^ri&uni Juni- 
ores. Then,** continues he, ** as the other Serjeants receive 
orders from their Captains, fo doth the Serjeant Major re- 
ceive from the General^ Colonel, oruMafter of the Camp ; 
and from them he giveth orders to the other Serjeants and 
Officers of the Regiment.** 

Thus I would infer, that the office of Serjeants in the Royal 
Houlhold, fome of which remain at this day, is the radix 
horn whence the Serjeants of every fubfequent and peculi&r 
denomination have originated. 

Whether I liaye fucceeded in this inveftigation I fubmit to 
your Lor4fliip,^nd the learned Society over which you pre- 
fide vjwiftiing to put myfelf 'jinder^ the corre6tion of thofd 
who will take the trouble of beftQwing it upon me ; and Ihall^ 
now proceed to develope, as far dk I can, the official hiftory 
qf that body of Gentlemen in the Royal eftablifhment called 
Serjeants at Arms, who have led nie.into the above dark re- 
fearchj and take a retrolpe6tive view pjf Aeir'briginal inten- 
tion^ employment, andoffuch other circumftances relating 
to them, as the documents within my reach will afford.' 
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\\ x^ but natural to fuppafc^ in the early formation c^ focietj 
in Europe, after the incorfions of tlie Northern nations by 
which the order and police of former ages were oyerthrown, 
that thofe perfoni who were at lengdi advanced to Regal 
power ihould have great regard to their perfonal fafety, and 
entrench themfelves within a Body-Guard. The barbaron$ 
and lawless fury cf the people in diofe times were a fufficient 
warranty for fuch an efcort on the one hand, as were (late and 
dignity on the othen £dwin king of Northumberland, in 
the feventh century, had a ftandard, compofed of feathers of 
various colours, in the form of a globe, and fixed to the 
top of a pole, carried before him by his guards, both in 
peace and in war *. To the immediate protection of thefe, 
who were polled about his palace, that King owed the pre- 
fcrvation of his life from the attempt of a ruffian, A. D. 626 f. 
Canute the Dane, fome centuries afterwards, never appeared 
in publick without a retinue of three thoufand men, well 
mounted, and completely armed. Thefe, being conftantly 
retained on the King's Houfliold-eftablifliment, were called 

• Dr# Henry'i Hiftory of Briuint toL II. 560* 
t 8trott*i Cbronicie, yol. L )33« 

his 
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his Hmfe Carles ^ in quality not unlike our Yeomen of the 
guard*. In the hiftory of the Sifter-Kingdom of Ireland we may 
obferve thefe neceflary eftabliftiments much earlier, which 
wcrecalculated both for the ftate andfafety of their Sovereign*; 
for Cormac, who reigned in the third century, had a sietinue 
of onef hundred and fifty perfons fpecially to attend his perfon, 
betides upwards of a thoufand guards about his Palace-}-. 
Wliat originatfed in thofe times from felf-defence is now 
(thanks to Heaven!) a part of the King^s ftate, rather than his 
fecurity. In tho& unenlightened ages, when Chivalry govern- 
ed the mind of every gentleman, and carried with it all fo- 
cial diftio6iion, before Letters had recovered their influence, 
and there were no fofter arts to attradt the attention of man- 
VsvtAi military prowtfs was the fole obje<5t ; and he that pof- 
fefled it, in conjun£tion with judgment and artifice, i)ecame a 
King, till hereditary fuccc ffion threw Royalty into a different 
channel. But, whetbrr the King was feated upon the throne 
by the common voice, or dorived his pre-eminence from 
birth, a Body-guard, iu ruder times, was neceflary to prote6l 
his perfon from the df figns of his difaffe£ted people, and in- 
fidious attacks : and I think there can be no doubt but that 
all OUT King5, from the earlieft periods, have been fecretly en- 
compafled day and night by a perfonal guards though under 
no peculiar title or ^ftablifhment. A Body-guard is trace- 
able in the French hiftory as far back as the reign of Gontran 
the grandfon of Clovis, A. D. 561 J. It can hardly be fup- 
pofed that William the Conqueror, after he was fully poffef- 

* Carle, from the Anglo Saxon CeorUj a Clown. [Sec Lord Lyttclton's Hift. 
of Hen. II. vol. III. 368. 8vo.] 

t Keating's Hiftory of Irdand, p. 253. fol. 
X P. Daniel, dela Milicc Fnm9oifc, IL 66. 
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fed of the crown, flept witfaoot a competent and confidential 
guard about him, efpecially as he was a flranger in England,, 
and jcaloufly obfcrved, if not abhorred, by the natives. 
Other Kings, his facceffors, had equal want of fucb protec- 
tion,#ariring from various cauies of difcontent and murmurs 
on the part of the fubjo£l, although we hear of no regular in- 
ftitution of any exprefs pcrfonal guard, civil or military, 
fince the Conqueft, previous to that on which we are going 
to dilate, called, T^be Serjeants at Arm^. 

I (hall not^ at prefent, trouble- your Lordihip and the So- 
ciety with the difcordant opinions of the glofibgrapbers con- 
cerning the etymon ; and will therefore proceed to the hiftory 
of this corps, once' high and refpe^able in its nature and 
functions, though now fo inconfiderable ; and begin with 
what is difcernible as to its origin and inftitution. It may, 
however, be neceflfary to remark, that, in the diftribution of 
antient military fubordination, the Serviens (Gallice Sergem^ 
and Anglici Serjeants) were thofe troops of a rank next below 
the koightSf and who entered the field either as feudal tenants, 
on territorial confiderations, or as candidates for knighthood 
at a proper age, and under proper circumflances ; fully dif- 
tinguiihed from thofe extemporaneous bodies of the mul- 
titude who were (tipendaries, and fcrved for momentary pay. 

I have more than once fuggeftedf and as often found it 
true, that ourRcgal eftablifhments, whether Civil or Military, 
have been borrowed in fome degree from the French model ; 
and this, among the reft, fcems to confirm the obfervation. 
At what precife period the Kings of England firft adapted the 
officers now before us may be very difficult to afcertain ; bwt 
we have traces of them in the French hiftory much earlier 
than any which the writers of the annals of England affiord. 

The 
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The inftitution in France is thus ftated by their own authors, 
who have in general been more attentive to the origin of 
public inftitutions, as well as to folemnities and ceremonials 
of every kind, than our own* 

When Philip IK of France, furnamed the Auguft (who 
reigned from the year 1180 to the year 1223, and a contem- 
porary with our king Richard I.) was in the Holy Land, he 
received private information that his life was in danger from the 
deligns of an Afiatic chief called the Old Man of the Mountain-, 
who had under his command certain perfons ready to execute 
his mod fanguinary orders on thofe whom his intereft ren?- 
dered obnoxious. Philip, therefore, to protedl himfelf from 
any fuch infidious attempts, ere6led a Body-guard, connfling 
of a confiderable and chofen number of his young nobles and 
gentry, who had it in charge to watch day and night about 
his perfon, peculiarly armed with niaces, an ofFenfive weapon 
of thofe times^ Thefe officers were called Serjeants at Mace 
\Sergens d Maces] j and Serjeants at Arms^ [Sergens iPjirmes] ;, 
and were at firft very numerous, amounting to one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred. Thefe were feleded out of that 
part of the army of the rank of the Serviettes, before men* 
tioned. Pere Daniel farther tells us, that the French Ser- 
jeants were alfo armed with the bow and arrows ; but be 
fhould rather have faid, that, being chofen out of a main, 
body of gentlemen originally archers, the mace was added to 
their ordinary arms. From hence, however, he infers,, that 
they had their name of Sergens^ d^jirmes emphatically, as be- 
ing more fully and completely armed than others of the fame 
degree who were notfo. immediately appointed to the defence 

of the King's perfon^ 
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The Seijcants, thus appropriated, had particular privileges 
annexed to their polls ; as, that they fliould be amenable to 
no judicial power but that of the King and the Conftable of 
France ; and farther, that they fhould poflefs their employ- 
ments during life, notwithftrnding the demife of the Crown, 
contrary to the nature of other appointments in the Royal 
fuite, all which, of courfc, terminated with the King's life. 

It muft not be omitted, that, to the honour of the French 
Serjeants of Arms, they occafioned die foundation of the 
church of St. Catharine du Val des Ecoliers, at Paris, by the 
pious Louis IX. or St. Louis, in memory of a viftory gained 
by Philip the inftitutor at the bridge crfBouvincs A. D. 1214s 
where the Seijeants, who took an aftive part, previoufly 
made avow to build a church to St. Catharine if they 
fucceeded. Of this church St. Louis, at the requeft 
of the Seijeants, laid the firft (lone ; and from hence we 
may coUeft that they were primarily gentlemen of ample 
property* I have mentioned this foundation for the fake of 
obferviiig, that at the entrance of this church are two Bajfo 
Relievos rq)Fefenting four Seijeants, which may lead to the ap- 
pear^ace they made both in the Court and in the Field. In 
the firft compartment are two Seijeants in the domeftic habits 
cf office in the Court, dreffed in mantles with long (leeves, and 
bearing their maces, (imply denotative of their ofBce. In the 
fecond compartment are two other Seijeants in their military 
charader, armed Cap-orfie^ as if on field duty. Thus their 
fundional dre& varied with the fituation of the King. In 
procefs of time, the Serjeants were confiderably leflened in 
point of nimiber, being reduced to one hundred by 

Philippe 
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Philippe yi. (of Valois), who afcended the French throne 

1328, and died 1351 ; and were afterwards confined to fix ' 

only, during the regency of Charles V. when his father John 

11. was a prifoner in England in the reign of our king Ed* ■- 

ward III. and never afterwards rofe to any degree of fplen- 

dour or confequence. 

Though the Serjeants were at firft all on duty at one time, 
yet, like all other bodies of gentlemen in the Court, they 
foon obtained pcrmiffion to attend by brigades, and to wait 
quarterly, as was the cafe in the century following their in- 
ftitution, on the acceflion of Philip le Bel A. D. 1285, when 
thirty only were even permitted to appear officially in the 
court ; the reft (whatever the number was) being at large till 
their time of attendance returned. 

Thus far, my Lord, the efTential part of the French ac- 
count goes, as left us by Pere Daniel in his Hiftoirc de la 
Milice Fran9oire. And we are now to trace the eftablifh* 
ment in our own Houftiold, where one may conjecture that it 
was nearly co^eval with the French inftitution, when we con- 
fidcr that Philip the Auguft and Richard the Firft of England 
were both engaged in Paleftine at the fame period, and were 
even jealous of each other ; for, by the fuggeftions of the emifla- 
ries of the Old Man of the Mountain, Philip was made to believe 
that Richard was the proje6lor of the meditated attempt on 
his life. It was enough,, however, that each knew himfelf to 
be in danger from the machinations of the Old Man, who was 
ready to become hoftile to either of the parties, if properly re- 
warded by the other. Neceflity and perfonal fafety might, or 
might not, at the fame moment, inftigate our Richard ta 
adopt a (imilar guard : but, even if the inftitution among us was^ 

long 
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long pofterlorto that in France, there is no caufe to wonder that 
one King (hould adopt the fafhions and cuftoms pradlifed by 
another, cfpecially inthofe times, when our Sovereigns vifited 
the Continent fo often, and had fo many opportunities of ob- 
ferving foreign manners; and when perfonal intercourfe were 
fo frequent, that imitation (were it but merely out of compli- 
ment) might become the natural rcfult. 

The preceding obfervations are fufficient to lead us to the 
ground-plan of the inftitution before us ; which, when we 
trace it clearly into our own eftablifhment, will enable us to 
follow it progreffively to the prefent time, though the fubje6l 
itfelf, I muft confefs, promifes but a very dull detaiL 

The Serjeants at Arms, at what time foever they arofe in 
our Court, were unqueftionably the moft ancient, and for 
fome centuries the only apparent. Body-guard of our Sove- 
reigns fince the Conqueft ; and when their number was con- 
fiderably upwards of thirty (as it once was) all armed Cap-^ 
//>, they formed no inconfiderable efcort. 

The French Serjeants funk to nothing in the fourteenth 
century ; but with us they have furvived, though at unequal 
numbers, and operated v^x^ foon in a double capacity ; pri- 
marily in the clofe defence of the Royal Perfon from imme- 
diate and infidious aflaults ; and fccondarily, in attaching 
obnoxious and fufpe6bed perfons at a diftance in the King's 
name ; a power too unwieldy for the Serjeants to manage 
long without abufe, as will foon appear. 

T have no diftin6l view of them in England earlier than 
tihe time of our King Edward I. towards the clofe of the 13th 
century, though they are mentioned in that reign as cfta- 
bliftied Officers of Houlhold^ who had two marks (^i . 6j. 8^. 

for 
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for winter, and the fame for fummer robes, when common 
Efquires of Houfliold had only twenty Ihillings for each fea- 
fon *. There h, however, no fpecification of the number of 
the Serjeants or their falaries at this period. 

In the following reign of king Edward II. I find, from the 
fame authority, that they had twelve pence per diem when 
they appeared in the field on horfeback, and eight pence per 
diem when they ztttn^cAJine equo ; fo that they fcem to have 
ferved occafionally on foot or on horfeback according to the 
fituation and motions of the King, Their allowance for 
robes was the fame as in the preceding reign. By thefe al- 
lowances one* may coUedt that the Body of Serjeants waited 
even at that period by divifions, and that their robes were 
worn at the Court by fuch of them who were not on a6luai 
Military duty ; for thofe on guard, as we may term it, were 
always in their armour, as has been already obfcrved, and 
will appear again hereafter. 

In the next reign of King Edward III. I learn from an au-» 
thority which will be mentioned in its place, that the efta- 
blilhed number of the Serjeants was thirty -f- ; from which 
period, as they now appear to be on a regular eftablilhment 
in point of number, falary, and other allowances, I fhall ^^^o- 
eccdregnatim, and (hew what changes theyhave undergone, and 
at proper times go into the duty and other circumftinces re- 
lating to their office. In this- mode of proceeding, I am 

* In a Wardrobe account of that rcign, now in the poflcffion of the Society 
of Antiquaries, 

t The number of the Serjeants temp. £dw. Itl. is mentioned to have been 
thirty. Houihold Ordinances of King Edward IV. called ^'Domus Regis Anglicae." 
Bibl. Harl. N. 642.] 
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forry to obfervc that the Serjeants \ve/e \n difgrace in the 
very next reign, though the crime was not entirely their own. 
The young King Richard H., fond of fplendour and expence, 
had enlarged his HouihoUi to an immoderate and unwar- 
rantable degree, by which the people were very much op- 
prcfled by purveyance, cxa6lions, and other grievances. 

After confidering the deplorable (late of the Church, and 
the vices of the King and his Courtiers, it is not to be won- 
dered that every Officer of Houfhold Ihould deviate firft into 
luyur^^, and afterwards into extortion to fupport it. This 
was the cafe with the Serjeants : their number was much en- 
larged, in confequence of ^ which exa6tions and oppreffions 
increafed, and they had either abufcd their power by falfc 
imprifonment on groundlcfs or wanton pretences, or had 
taken exorbitant fees of thofe who fell into their cuftody, or 
indeed perhaps both. I am warranted in this heavy accu- 
fation by a Statute of the fecond year of this King, which ac* 
cufes the Serjeants, employed in the fervice of the High Ad* 
ipixal, of taking money of fugitive mariners to fet them fre* 
after their apprehenfion. Another charge exhibited by the 
fame Statute againft the Serjeants (inter alios J was the having 
a greater number of horfes in the King's ftables than was 
allowed ; an impofition the more daring, as it was an offence 
punifhableby a Statute made fo little a while before as the 
36th year of King Edward III.*. I (hall conclude this 
reign wkh the claufe in the Statute made in the 1 3th year of 
King Richard II. Chap. 6. which reftrains the number of 
Serjeants to thirty, and which will (hew that the charges I 
have brought againft them are founded in truth* 

♦ Chap. V. 

•* Item 
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*^* Ittm, at the grievotts complaint made by the Commons 
to the King in this Parliament of exceflive and outrageous 
number of Seijeants of Arms, and of many great extortions 
and oppreflions done by them to the people ; our Sovereigii 
Lord the King therefore will, that they (hall be all difcharg* 
ed, and that of them and other there (hall be taken of 
good and fufficient perfons to the number of thirty, and no 
more, from henceforth ; and moreover the King defendeth 
that they meddle any thing that toucheth not their office, 
and that they do none extortion nor oppreffion to the people, 
upon pain to lofe the office, and to make a fine and ranfom 
at the King's pleafure, and full gree to the party/' 

What the number was to which King Richard had en- 
larged the body has never appeared ; but they were got at 
this period into public difgrace, and werQ all difcharged ; 
though, by the qualifying expreffion that " of them and 
** other'* they do not fecm to have been equally guilty, and 
therefore we may charitably fuppofe that fome of them were 
foon reftored to office. 

This King granted fome privileges to the Lord Mayor of 
York in matters of Serjeanty which will be mentioned here- 
after, when we come to fpeak of the Seijeant at Arms attend- 
ing the Lord Mayor of London. 

I muft omit faying any thing of the reign of King Henry 
IV. for want of information, nothing having been preferved 
relating to the Serjeants at that period which has fallen 
within my obfervation ; but many very material lights will 
be thrown on the nature of the office in the following reign ; 

s % with 
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with which I cannot avoid trouubling you at large. ,. Thcfe 
lights will appear from orders of Thomas of Lancafter [1417], 
which originated from fome difputes which had arifen be- 
tween the Kings and Heralds of Arms and the Serjeants at 
Arms touching their refpe6livc ranks in the King's retinue on 
certain occafions, and are as follows : 

*' Orders made by Thomas of Lancaftcr for the placing 
of Kings, Heralds, and Serjeants at Arms *^." 

*' We Thomas of Lancafter, fon and brother-}- to the mod 
noble King of England and of France, Duke of Clarence, 
Earl of Arundel, great Senefchal of England, and Conftable 
of the King our Sovereign's Army — To all to whom thefe 
prefent writings ihall come, greeting : 

** Whereas of late divers queftions and debates are grown 
between certain of the King our Sovereign's Gentlemen, and 
the Kings of Arms being and remaining in the fervice of my 
Lord the King on the other party, in that the faid parties 
will fay and maintain to have right and privilege by reafon 
of their offices to go and place themfelves neareft before the 
King's perfon when he either rideth or goeth any whither 
abroad, or in the place of him that carricth the fword before 
him, and likewife on folemn feaft days when the meat fhould 
be ferved at the King's table to go before the Mafter of the 
Houfliold or Higli Steward, upon which difference the faid 

♦ From Vinccnfs Precedents in the College of Arms. The queftion arofe at 
the ficge of Caen in Normandy, fo that the point was ccrmn Judice in all refpcfls, 
as being within the jurifdiflion of the conftable. 

+ Son of King Henry IV. and brother of King Henry V, Kings of England. 
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parties have divers times gather^^d together and come beFurc 
lis, and requ^fted us that, as we arc their j'Jdgc, and that fo 
us belongith the court and knowledge of all caufcs, cjucftions, 
' qnd debates, which happcncth amongft them^ that they might 
be certain of the order which they ought to keep, and in 
what form and manner they ought to go, that we will not 
refufe them our appointment; and thereof to make plain 
declaration we give to wect, that, with great advice and ripe 
confideration of the matters aforefaid, and by the advice and 
counfcl of fome Ofiicers and Lords of the Privy-Council to 
my Lord the King, and of divers others, well acquainted 
with tlKJ anticnt ordinances and flatutes roynl^ we have faid, 
declared, appointed, and ordaiiied, we fay, declare, appoint 
and. ordain by thefe prefents, that as often as the King fhall 
ride or go to the church on foot or on horfeback, or in any 
army#in field, town ox other place or places wliere-the King s 
honour ought to be maintained, the chief King of Arms 
fhall from henceforward keep his place and go ftrait before 
the King's perfon, or him that fhall carry the fword before 
him. 

** And the faid Serjeants, wliich were .principally founded 
and ordained for the confervation of the perfon of the King 
and his Lords, fhall keep place, and go on either fide, that 
is, on the right hand and on the left before him, that fhall 
carry the fword, or before the other Lords to keep and defend 
-away from the prefs of people on either fide, that is, on the 
right hand and on the left hgnd* 

^' And alfo.that on folemnfeads, or any other days when 
the King fhall keep his royal eflate^ or make any folemn 

feafls. 
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feafls, the faid Kings of Arms and Heralds (hall go (Irait 
before the Mafter of the Houfhold or High Steward going 
before thofe mefles of meats that ihall be ferved at the table 
before the King ; and on the other party the faid Serjeants of 
Arms fhall go and keep dieir place on the fides, as on the 
left and on the right hands of the Mafter of the Houfhold or 
High Steward, or any other in his place going before the 
meats and fervices of the King, to keep and defend the prefs 
of people, and to make large way to the faid Mafter of the 
Houftiold, or to fuch as fhall bear the aforefaid meats. 

** And if it happen that there be but one King of Arms or 
Herald, and one Seijeant at Arms, they fhall go cheeke by 
cheeke before the King^s perfon; and, if there be two Seijeants 
at Arms, the faid King of Arms or Herald fhall go. and place 
himfelf between the faid Seijeants at Arms that fhall go on- 
each fide either of the King or of his High Steward as afore- 
faid. 

•• Which ordinances and agreements we will henceforth 
to be holden, kept, and obferved, by the faid Gentlemen 
Kings Qf Arms, Heralds, and Seijeants at Arms, fo and in 
fuch form and manner as is before faid, without contrary ing 
the fame in any manner that may be. 

*^ And, to the end that it may be a thing fure and ftable 
for ever, we have given and granted unto the faid parties at 
their requcfts the [thcfe] prefents, whereunto for witnefs we 
have fet our feal. Given at the Royal Siege of my Sovereign 
the King before the town of Cayne, in his Duchy of Nor* 
maady, the third day of September, Anno 141 7.*' 

So 
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So far, my Lord, the Heraldic copy of thcfc orders goe« ; 
but it does not feem to contain the whole : the tranfcriber, 
who I prefume was a Herald, ' has confined himfclf to fuch 
parts only as affected the Officers in his own line ; but I find, 
on the other hand, an abbreviate of thefe orders, as manifcftly 
the work of a Seijeant at Arms, wherein he pafles as lightly 
over what regards the Kings and Heralds, and infifts chiefl/ 
upon what relates more immediately to his own QfBce. 

This fccond tranfcript I met with in the Mufeum * ; and 
there can be no doubt, I thmk, that they are both parts of 
the fame orders, as they hear equal dates ; and as, where 
tliis account gives fummarily what I have juft cited at large, 
it Is exprefled in the fame words. The preamble and the con- 
dufion are likewife verbatim the fame. 

The paragraphs which J am going to give you from diis 
manufcript are inudi more to our purpofe, a$ they point 
at the general duty and power of a Serjeant at Arms, which 
in the former extraft is circumfcribed to particular fitu- 
ations. 

After having difmiffed what regards the King, the Officers 
of Arms, and the High Steward, the copy of the orders before 
me goes on thus : 

And the Seijeants at Arms in Service Royal " ought to 
Hand before the King in fuch fafliion attired ; that is to fay, 
his head bare, and all his l>ody armed to the feet with arms 
of a Knight riding, wearing a gold chain with a medal bear- 
ing all the King's Coats, with a Peion Royal + or Mace of 

* BibL Harl. N, «97. 

t Peon, a Pawn at Chefs. [Stc¥cni'$ Span. DifiUonaryJ. The head pf the Pa<vn 
ftfeml>lcf the antient Mace. 

filver 
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tAwtr in his right hand^ and in his left hand a trcncheon*- 

^^ That a Sefjeant at Anns may apprehend or attach any 
hA^cSt of die King^ or other whatfoever he be, remaining in 
the four fcas of England or any part thereof, be it in any 
houfe, caftle, or fort that will [may] be broken to maKc his 
arreft may raze and beat down to the ground, always excepted 
^tic elded Ton of the King and the ladies his daughters. 

** That the Seijeants at ArmSf by their oath, may and by 
right of the Sovereign ought to go before the King armed, for 
the more iafcguard of the pcrfon of the King^s Majefty. 

^* And the power of a Seijeant at Arms is , that if refcues 
be made unto him, he may levy the power of the County 
where the refcue is made ; neither can any arrefted by the 
Serjeant at Arms be by any other attached out of his guard 
upon a great ranfom, for an arreft made by the Serjeant of. 
the King hath enfranchifed his body from all other perfons ; 
for the Serjeants arreft is of more high nature than any other 
can be, and therefore the Seijeant at Arms is commonly cal- 
led The Valourous Force of a King's Errand in the Execution 
of Juftice. 

*' And therefore whofoever ftiall gainfay the arreft or ta- 
king of any^ (hall pay as he would or ought to have paid : or 
whoever ftiall take any that is arrefted out of the cuftody of 
the King's Serjeant at Arms^^ftiall pay as much as he ought to^ 
have paid if he be [was] himfelf arrefted. 

*^ Which ordinances &c. [as before]- 

" Given at the Royal fiege of my Sovereign the King be- 
fore the town of Cayne, in his Duchy of Nornaaiidy, the third 

day of September, Anno 141 7/* 

The 
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Tfecfe tranfcripts give us great infight as to the antient na- 
«ture/ official Uppeanlnce, and effectual authority of die 
Serjeants, both whea on perfonal attendance on the King, 
and when employed in their miniflerial capacities; but this 
is not all I have to offer at or about this period. Some Ser«^ 
jeant at Arms feenis to have left us further matter, which it 
is very eflential for me to trouble you with. This Gentleman 
has tdken the orders of Thomas of Lancafter for his ground* 
work, and has made feveral additions, which may, I think, 
be relied upon,'^ as, if he was not a&ually a Serjeant himfelf, 
he feems to have been well informed, and is the more worthy 
our attention, inafmiich as he gives us the fees incident to 
attachments on feveral degrees of Nobility, &c. a circumftance 
which has not yet appeared *. 

" It is to be underftood*' (fays the Writer) " that every 
Seijeant at Arms to our High Lord the King, to his faith 
fwom, by the commandment of our Liege Lord, or of the 
Great Conftable of England, or of the Chancellor of the 
Chancery of the King, or Lord Treafurerof England^ may 
apprehend, arreft, or attach any fubjciEt, &c." 

He then takes up the words of Thomas of Lancafler ; and 
this paragraph wiU ferve to ftiew us that the Serjeants at 
Arms, appropriated to certain Great Officers at this day, are 
of very. antient {landing. 

In fpeaking of the Serjeants being armed, he gives it as a 
privilege as well as a duty ; for, •* be it known/* fays he, "that 
neverthelefs it be forbidden, by our faid Liege Lord and his 

♦ Bibl. Harl. N*" 297. It is entitled " The office of a Serjeant at Arms attend- 
ing the King^s Majefty." No date. 

F Council 
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Coimcil^ that no mati hereafter be fo boM to prefc 
in the King^s prefence armed, yet tfaeSeijcants i^ i 
and by their oath and right of Seqean^ ought to 



Liege armed, for the more fure guard bf die perfon of 
their Liege Lord the King.** 

The Writei: next gives Vi:^ verbatim what the orders have 
faid about his Armour, his Mace md Truncheon, and then 
touches upon new matter ; vi%. the fees accruing to the Ser- 
jeant on attachments. 

^^ And it is to be Uttderftood, continues he, for the arreft 
of any Archbifhop or Duke, the Serjeant (hail tike one hun* 
dred (hillings of filver, befides forty (hillings for his guard 
by the day. 

^^ For the arreft of a Marquis, Bi(hop, Baron, Abbot, or 
Prior, or whatfoever he be, he (hall take five marks of filver^ 
beddes two marks of filver for his guard by the day. And 

" For the arreft of a Knight-Bachelor, or Banneret, he 
{hall take forty (hillings of filver, befides twenty (hillings for 
his guard by the day. 

^* For the arreft of a Gentleman, he (hall take twenty (hil- 
lings of filver, and ten (hillings for his guard by the day. 
And, finally, 

** For the arreft of a common perfoft, he (hall take a mark 
of filver, befides half a mark for his guard by the day. But if 
the Serjeant ride, continues he, for every day he (hall take, 

«• Of a Duke or a Bifhop, five marks of filver by the day. 

*« Of a Lord, Baron, Abbot, or Prior, he (hall take four 
marks by the day • 

*< Of a Knight, two marks. 

•^ Of 
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** Of a Gentleman^ twenty fhillings by the day ; and 

** Of a common perfon as much. 

" And it is to be underftood that the horfe of him that is 
to be arreftedt if he [the Serjeant] ride, with his faddle and 
bridle^ the Seijeant ihall alfo have. 

*• But know, that when the Seijeant is fent to treat of 
peace, or to do a mefTage of juftice, he fhall take, 

*^ Of a Duke,, two pounds. 

*^ Of a Baron, twenty Ihillings. 

^* Of a Knight, Gentleman, or common perfon, ten fhil- 
lings.^^ 

' The Writer then tells us of whatrank and degree a Serjeant 
at Arms ought to be, referring the King^s pleafure ; and 
mentions rather warmly the then King's late condefcention, 
as if; it infoine fhape affeded himfelf collaterally ; for, fays 
he, 

*• Know that in times pad no Gentleman performed the 
lerVice 6f a Seijeaiit at Arms, nor was ever fworn to the 
Ring, if he were not the fonof a Knight at the lead; but 
of late time it hath pleafed our Sovereign to ele6t thereunto 
t^e worthy fori of a Gentleman without reproach.' ' 

This account then clofes with what has been faid of refcues, 
in the very words of the orders of Thomas of Lancafter. 
We have, however, a ftill farther obligation to this Writer ; 
for he has annexed to the above circumftances a matter of 
lingular curiofity, which confirms in thegrofs all that he has 
faid as to fees of arreft, for cuftody, and the farther fee of 
tjie horfe, .'and Ihewis them to have been eftablifhed allow- 
ances fo long ago as the reign of King Edward III. •* Ihave 

F av fecn^*- 
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feen/' fays he, " a certain deed indented of releafe and quit- 
claim of Albony Cogniers, Serjeant at Arms to the King, for 
a certain fum of money to him due and paid, for anarreft and 
attachment of certain f perfons], in thefe words : 

•* This endenture made at London in the vigil of St. An- 
drew in the 29th year of King Edward IIL witnefleth, that I, 
Albony Conieres, Seijeant at Arms, have had and received ten 
pounds fix fhillings and eight-pence for fee and wages due to 
me for an arreft made atKingflon upon Thames, by the com* 
mandment of the Lord Chancellor of England, upon the body 
of Sir Robert Farmer, knight, and John his brother, and for 
Hugh of Dalle, fervant of thefaid Sir Robert by him mainprized^ 
for whom he undertook to anfwer, and that did they not, being 
yet arrefled, and ought to be arretted, for certain enormities 
committed againft Thomas Manchille, and not yetanfwered; 
that is to fay, for an arreft made on the body of the faid Sir 
Robert Farmer, knight, forty fhillings for his cuftody, two 
days riding fifty-three (hillings and four-pence. For the 
arreft of his brother John, twenty (hillings for his cuftody, 
two days riding forty (hillings. For Hugh Dalle, thirteen 
fhillings and four-pence for his cuftody, two days riding forty 
(hillings, and for their horfes three pounds. And of the faid 
money I releafe the faid Sir Robert Farmer, knight, and John 
his brother, and Hugh Dalle, for ever. In witnefs where- 
of, &c/* 

I prefume, my Lord, it was received at the Exchequer, 

and that this was the ufual acquittance given in fuch cafes 

at that period.. The arreft appears to have been made in the 

fcrvice of the Chancellor, at the fuit of the Crown, and 

therefore the expence did not fall on the party. 

We 
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We have feen what the fees of attachment in all its bran* 
ches were about the time of King Henry V. and what they 
partly were in the reign of King Henry III. Thefe, like other 
fees, as money grew cheaper, feem to have encreafed very 
much, as will appear from the following table preferved in the 
Harlean Library*, which, from the magnitude of the fees, 
muft, I think, be confiderably of a later ftanding, though, 
being without a date, there is nothing certain whereby to fix 
the time. 

Fees due to a Serjeant at Arms for thefe feveral arrefts £ol- 
lowing ; vt%. 

ForaDuke, twenty pounds. 

For his guard, per diem^ twenty nobles* 
For a Marquis, twenty marks. 

For his guard, per diem^ five marks. 
For an Archbifliop, ten pounds. 

For his guard, per diem^ four marks. 
For an Earl, ten pounds. 

For his guard, per dlentj four marks. 
For a Vifcount, eight pounds. 

For his guard, per diem^ five nobles. 
For a Baron, twenty nobles. 

For his guard, per diem^ forty (hillings. 
For a Bifhop, five pounds. 
Fot his guard, per dietfh forty {hillings. 
' 'For a Baronet, [/. r. Banneret] five pounds* 
For his guard, per diem, four nobles. 
Foir a Knight of the Bath, five pounds. 
For his guard, per diem^ four nobles. 

Botr 
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For a K night* Bachelor, five pounds. 

For his guard, per diem^ four nobles. 
For a Gentleman (^3. (>5.%d.) five marks. 

For his guard, per diem^ twenty (hillings. 
For riding charges, per diem^ twenty (hillings. 
For raifing thtpoffe^cQmitatus^ twent}'^ pounds. 
For the fees of an offender during the pojfe-comitatus^ ^ght 
marks. 

Thus much, my Lord, I find it nece(rary to trouble you 
with refpe6ting thefe contingent emoluments as far as they 
have appeared from time to time ; though as to fuch paption- 
fees as (till remain, I (hall rcferve them till we ihall have 
occafion to fpeak of the Seijeants at Arms appropriated to 
fome of the great Officers. 

It has been feen that all perfons, exclufive of the King's eldeft 
fon and the King's daughters (not excepting the yoimger fons) 
were attachable formerly by a Serjeant at Arms ; but a cafe 
now lies before me, where a Prieft denies the Seqeant's power 
over him, and cites the Scijeant before the Court of Chi* 
valry to anfwer for the falfe imprifonment. The Serjeant, 
on the other hand, appeals, by petition^ to the Privy Coun- 
cil. The fccne lay in the province qf Guyenne, and the 
Seijeant (lates what he did was by command of the King's 
Lieutenant in Gafcoigne, and prays a writ of Privy Seal 
directed to the Conftable and Marihal to remove the matter 
before the Privy Council in England. The Serjeant's petition 
was granted, as appears by a docquet ; but the eyent w^ |in- 
known. Both the petition ^J^^i, the docqueted Order of 

Council 
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CoXincil are without date of the reign, thcragh from tiie 
Lords who figned the order it evidently happened in the 
year 1428, the fixth year of King Henry thefixth. 

The foregoing account, from the orders of Thomas of 
Lancafter, and from die Serjeant who comments and enlarges 
upon them, give us the firft view we have had of our Ser- 
jeants at Arms being ^^ armed in proof :** but it is not the 
laft, though every idea of fuch accoutrements have now long 
iince been not only laid a fide to ruft in obfcurity, but totally 
forgotten. Whiither the armour was provided by the King 
in the times of which we have been fpeaking is a matter 
which muft be left in doubt : but, however, there arifes an 
evidence from the circumftance itfclf to ihew that the Ser* 
jeants at Arms were not fo flyled in an Heraldic, but in a 
Military fenfe. I fugged this, becaufe fome writers have 
made them a part of the fame eftablifhment with the Officers 
of Arms ♦. 

The fecond time that I meet with the Seijeants armed is in 
tilts and tournaments, where they took an a£iive, and (in- 
feriorly) a judicial part : for, at the command of the Con*- 
ftable and Marlhal, they arretted any who offended againft 
the laws of Chivalry. " Without the principal lifts,** fays my 
author, ** were counter-lifts, within which, at the two entran- 
ces, ftood the King^s Serjeants at Arms, who were not only 
to prevent people from entering, nay, even from approach- 
ing within four feet, but, to fee and confider if any default 
or offence were committed contrary to the proclamation of 

* Edmondion's Body of Heraldry. 

the 
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Court, againft the King's Royal Majefty, or the law of Arms. 
Thefe men,*' continues he, •• were ever armed at all 
pieces*/' 

Though the Seijeants at Arms in fuch inftances appear in 
armour, yet this circumftance muft be confined to peculiar 
occafions ; for they wore the ordinary drefs of the Court 
when not employed in Service Royal, as it has been called. 
They had accordingly, as has been feen. Winter and Summer 
Tobes allowed in the reigns of King Edward ^ and King Ed* 
ward II« not diftinguifliable from other Officers of Houlhold, 
with the CoUarappurtenanttotherank ofan^Eiquire. . 

The little Mace at that time was capable of concealmeni: 
till the moment of attachment came ; and it is rather matter of 
furprize that an Enfign of Office, once fo fmall, fliould in 
after- times (contrary to the ufual courfe of things) become 
fo large ; for the Seijeants feem now to carry the whole 
weight of their antient armour on their flioulders. As the 
fize of their Maces increafed, their bufinefs muft certainly lef- 
fen ; for fo large a badge of Office could never confift with 
the duty of a man who was to proceed in hafte, and incognito^ 
to furprize a perfon with an attachment. The decay of their 
employment in the King's fervice may therefore very well be 
dated from the time their Maces grew to fuch an enormous 
magnitude, whenever it was ; from which time they may be 
confidered as Officers of State rather than of defence or of 
vengeance, and from thenceforth we muft confider the eight 
Serjeants who belong to the King's fuite as oftenfible cha- 
jratSlers. 

* Jhones's Book of Honour and Arms, p. S4. 

Neither 
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Neither the number of the Seijeants at Arms nor their 
falaries have appeared to us in the reigns of the Kings Hen- 
ry IV, Henry V, or Henry VI; As to number, we left them 
at thirty by the regulating Statute of King Richard II • Whe- 
ther it afterwards arofe from farther complaints, or from re« 
trenchments, cannot befaid; but the Houfliold Book of Or- 
ders in the reign of King Edward IV. adtually reduces 
them to four in number, with the falary of twelve pence /^r 
diem^ or four-pence, at the King's pleafure, and regards 
them at the fame time rather with a jealous eye. There (hall 
be, fay thefe Ordinances, •* Serjeants of Arms Four, chofen, 
proved men of haviour and condition, for the King and his 
honourable Houfhold ; whereof two alway to be attending 
upon the King^s perfon and chamber, and to avoid the prefs 
of the people before, where as the King (hall come ; ^nd 
in like wife at the conveyance of his meat at every courfe 
from the furveying- board ; alfo obferving of the King's 
commandments ; and fo after the Steward, Chamberlain, 
Treafurer, and Controller for the King, or for his Houf- 
hold. They cat in the hall together with Efquires of Houf-- 
hold, taking their wages of twelve-pence by the day, or 
four-pence, as it .pleafeth the King, after their abilities, by 
Letters Patent ; and cloathing alfo to be taken of the i(rue 
and profit growing to the King in divers Counties of England 
by the iiands of the receivers of them ; no more having in 
Hou(hold ; but every of them when he is prefent in Court at 
night, &c« [then follow the ufual allowances of Ale, Can- 
dles, Wood, &c.] The Ordinances then add, '^ By the Sta« 
tutes of the noble Edward were thirty Serjeants of Arms, fuf- 

G ficiently 
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ficiendy armed and Itorfed^ riding befoire his Highnefs when 
he jouroied by (ia) the Couatry, for a Garde de Corps du roi. 
And if any of thefe befick &cc . ^ ..... ^ . . 

Alio fufficient lodging afligned thefe Serjeants togetheir^ not 
far from the Court, for haily errandsi when they falL'* 

This was a vevy great redufbion from the time of King 
Edward IIL and ftill more from that of his grandfon King 
Richard II. 

I pa& over the moffnentary reign of King Edward Y. and 
indeed have little to fay upon the fmbjefl during die fhort 
reign of King Richard IIL and that little I fhall likewife re« 
ferve till we come to fpeak of the Seijeant at Arms attending 
the Lord Mayor of London. 

Notwithftanding King Henry VIL ereded a new efcorte^ 
under the denomination of Yeomen of the Guard, confiding 
of fifty archers, yet the Seijeaots do not appear to have loft ' 
any of their coniequence*; for 1 find them employed in the 
field in the ieventh year of this^ reign, when they were called 
upon by Statute to attend the King (ithea going in perfonto 
profecute a war in France), andfnli^eAed to. the penalty of ab«* 
folute difmiffion for negle£ir, unlefs they had leave of abibnce 
even under the fan£tion of the G^reat Seal. 

The words of the Statute, which are both, explicit andpre^ 
femptory, run thus-; *^ li^ aay SeijeaoH of Arms^ having any 
fee for the feid office, go not with the Kings's Grace in tbit 
voyage over the lea^ having no licenfe of the King^s Highnefi^ 
under Ae Great Seal, to be out of the faid army, that he fow 
feit his fe^ grantedto him for exercifing of the faid' office.*/* 

• Raftairt Statute!, Anno t Hen. VII. Chap. 3.' 

Such 
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Sach flrong terms as thefe, I am afraid, leave room iat a 
fufpicion that the Serjeants had negle£i:ed attendance on for* 
mer occafions, when the Kiog.topk rfije£ekl abroad* 

V Tlii(C reign of KingHenrj VIl[» aSqrds jRoChing eew wkh 
i^^6t to j:he Seqeants, and tlier^orfs ^ie ft^y fapp^^^they 
r.ejnainod y^f Jlatu quofrius \ for the Ordi^iAfltc^s Qf that reign 
hardly imeation diem^ except that thp Stat^Hes of Eltham 
(i526)a;Uow them to have in a^y .of t^e .o^t4y^ng Palaccf 
t^rise horfes ead^, and two beds* One remarkable circum- 
ftance however moft aot{>af$ annat4ced, as beoog qfaite new i^ 
us ; which iSf that the Qoeen-Confort bad at that time a Ser^^ 
jeant at Arms in her foitej with an allowance on fuch occa-» 
iions of one bed and provejaraier for three bories. The fin*^ 
gularity ^which itr^kes /r/m4 JmIc i^ tbM: a (^eeqi-CoQibrt 
flxould have an ^Officer of ithat suture ; but Holinfhed^ who^ 
gives a v^ry full account of the recepticHi and marriage of the 
Princefs Anne of ^Cleves and ICwg Henry VUL fays expr€;fily 
that the Qtieien ^ter the ceremony retired to her clol/^t^ with 
her Serjeant at Arms and all her Officers before her, like 
a Queen. 

It is, however, not more extraordinary than what we have 
before feen^ where Queen Philippa, the wife of King Edward 
IIL appears to have had an Efquire of the body. The King 
indeed at the time wag abfent^ and fuch an Officer might be 
left to attend her Grace, .who could with propriety' acquaint 
her with any thing material that might arrive at an unfeafoa- 
able hour. So that {he feenas to Mve had fuch an Officer 
Jure R^ffrtfentationis. 

We h^ve feen times in the courie of this Memoir when 
fome of the higheft orders of the fubje£ts, even of the Blood 

02 Royal, 
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Royad, Tiavc been amenable to the power of the Mace : but 
we may colleft from a former Memoir, that this power in 
the reign of King Henry VIII. was feemingly on the decline ; 
fbr, in th« attachment of Cardinal Wolfey, the King did not 
ma^e ufe of a Serjeant at Arms, who would have carried an 
uncontrovertible badge of office with him, but of a Gentle- 
^ man of his Privy-Chamber, who, without either Mace or 
Warrant, on a tntrttpfe dixit ^ attached the Cardinal, by 
whom the fufficiency of the authority was allowqd. This, I 
am aware, lies open to an objeflion ; vi%. that the privacy with 
which the bufinefs wa^ to be condu6ted would not admit of 
an Officer of fo great notoriety ; but that objedtion may be 
removed, for the Maces of the Seijeants were at that time 
fmall, and capable of concealndent, as may be colie6ted from 
the orders of Thomas of Lancafter, where the Seijeants were 
to carry a Mace in one hand, and a Truncheon in the other. 
The Maces, 1 conceive, at that time refembled thofe now ufed 
by the Marfhals, and Seijeants at Mace of the City of Lon- 
don, which are not more than twenty inches in length, and 
in the trunk not larger in diameter than the barrel of a 
horfe-piftol. 

The Mace on the table of your Society was prefumably a 
State-Mace of its time ; being, though now comparatively 
fmall, even too large for ordinary ufe in attachments ; unlefs 
it was an offeniive weapon, with which idea its fize feems 
very well to coincide. 

In the following {hort reign of King Edward VI. little is to 

be expe&ed ; and accordingly nothing is difcemible but that 

there were twenty-two Seijeants at twelve pence per diem and 

diet. 

The 
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The fuccecding reign muft likewife in great meafure be 
pafled ovtr fub Jilentio. The number of Serjeants was twenty- 
three, for which fmall addition it is not worth while to a(k a 
reafon, as it mayperhapsbeamiftakeof thetranfcriberri^rrr/i/r 
calamo *. One circumftance however is obfervable after the 
King^s demife, during a momentary Inter-regnumy that, when 
the Duke of Northumberland was arretted by an order of 
Council, the Officer made ufe of for the purpofe was a Ser- 
jeant at Arms-f ; from whence it appears that the Council 
could at that time command a Serjeant to execute their or- 
ders. The poft of Gentleman of the Privy Chamber had 
ceafed by the death of the King, and could not revive till the 
fucceflion of the Crown was eftablifhed. What King Henry 
did was by his fole prerogatory authority ; this was an a6t 
of the collective body of the Council. 

Queen £lizabeth appears to have had twenty -five Serjeants 
at Arms, with the fee to each of twelve pence /^r dtetiu and a 
table \^ but nothing material happened in that reign to bring 
the Seijeants forward to our view. 

In the fecond year of King James I. (1604) a retrenchment 
took place, which probably, for I cannot fpeakpofitively, redu- 
ced the Serjeants to fixteen in number, for fo 1 find them, with 
twelve -pence per diem and a table, in the year 1615 §• This, 
though in itfelf a very great retrenchment, does not feem to 

* I give this from a MS account of this Queen's Houfliold, in the Library of 
your Society. 

t Stowe's Chronicle, p. 61 2. 
X Bibl.Cotton. Titus B. III. 
§ Orders of Houlhold of the year 1604, in BiU. HarL N^. 64f • 

haive 
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have affeAed thefe Officers, except in point of number ; for 
their table was continued in its full extent, although even the 
table of the King and Queen was diminiflied. It had been 
ufual (as appears from thefe orders of Houfhold) for the 
Serjeants at Arms (intgr aJiosJ to have a ftone of meat extra- 
ordinary on the following feilivals ; viz. All- hallow day^ 
Chriftmas day^ and the three following holidays, on New 
Ycar*s day, Twelfth day, Eafter day, and Whit-funday, which 
allowance was by thofe orders (of 1 604) expreffly dire^ed 
to be continued* Little more is diicernibje refpei^ing them 
in this reign ; except that, though our Kings might and 
did prerogatively appropriate one or more Serjeants to cer-i 
tain high offices ; yet it does not appear that King James 
permitted his fon Prince Henry to have any Serjeants at Arms, 
though at the fame period we lee them in the retinue of the 
Great Officers of State and the Lord Mayor of London*. 
The reafon, however^ is plain ; for the laws were now grown 
fo compact that even the King could not, as in times of un- 
decided authority, make ufe of any medium but the eflabliih- 
ed law of the land in the apprehenfion of the humbleft of 
his fubjedks. At this time alfo the authority of the King's 
Seijeants at Arms, as roinistering Officers of arbitrary power, 
was worn out ; and the Prince of Wales, having no judicial 
ufe for them^ had them not as Officers of State. 

King Charles I, who had fixteen Serjeants at Arms, granted 
them in the firfl: year of his reign an exemption from the pay- 
ment of fifteenths and tenths f. 

* BibL Had. N^- 042. printed by Dr. Birch in bis Life of Prince Henry, 
t Rymer's Foedera, torn. XVIIL p. its. 

Thefe 
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Thefe arc very old taxes, hnpoKticfy revived by King 
Charles I. The fifteenth is mentioned in Magna Charta^ 
which 9 Lord Coke iays, was levied upon cities, borough»» 
and towns, in the grofs, and confifted of a fifteenth part of 
the value of all moveables, or what we (hould now call per* 
fonal cftate f . The tenth was a ftill heavier impoft^ and » 
menticHied in the time of King Richard IL Thefe taxes 
were never ufed after the year r 624. The mode of levying 
them, Mr. Anderfon fays, is not known J. The feme King^ 
upon a general retrenchment^ anno 1 629, in his fifth year, 
took away the table of the Seijeants, and allowed to each of 
them fifteen pence per diem in lieu of it ^. 

Whether this was more or \th fatisfadlory to the parties 
cannot well be known ; but it is prefumable that it operated 
towards the general purpofe of reform for which it was in- 
tended. This King however granted them, oa petition, the 
like fees of honour in the grofs as he had before given to his 
Gentlemen U(hers[|; though from their number the fees 
were individually very different, there being fixteen Ser- 
jeants when there were but four Gentlemen Ulhers. Con- 
fidering the times, and the numerous honours conferred vBk 
that century, the emolument was not contemptible ;. and inr^ 
deed, if the Seijeants had not thought it defirable,- they 
would hardly have petitioned for it» 

t Coke, Inft. Part. IV. Gh* K 
X Andofon on Commerce, IL p*- 1 7. 
§ Rjmer*! Foedera, torn. XIX. p. 126.. 
I Ryrocr't Fcedenu 

We 
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We are now brought to the happy period of the Reftora- 
tion, which became individually a blefTmg to the Officers of 
whom we are now fpeaking. The pay of twelve-pence per 
diem was refpectable in the reign of the Fourth Edward, 
and for a great number of years afterwards. King Charles !• 
had given them an exemption from a temporary impoft 
(the fifteenths and tenths), and a contingent emolument in 
the fees of honour ; and I prefume King Charles I. confi- 
dered fifteen pence per diem an equivalent for the table ; but 
his fon and fuccefibr, it is plain, thought it too fmall an allow- 
ance by half, for he gave his Serjeants two (hillings and fix- 
per diem for their board wages ; and, what is more, enlar- 
ged their falaries to a triplicate of their old pay, allowing 
them three (hillings per diem ♦. Thefe two fums are the 
component parts of the prefent pay of the Serjeants at Arms 
attendant on the King*s perfon. We may add to thefe, that 
they were allowed at the Reftoration ten (hillings /^r day 
riding charges in ProgrefTes, or when the Court moved. 
King Charles IL likewife clofed his munificence to the Ser- 
jeants^ by enlarging their former grant of fees of honour f. 

There was, at the time I fpeak of, a table called ^be 
Waiters table^ which was regulated about the year 1 670, and 
at which it is fpecified, by HouQiold Ordinances, that one Ser- 
jeant at Arms (hould occafionally have a feat, vi%. the Ser- 
jeant who attended the fewer on Sundays and fedival days, 
by which prefumably it is meant whenever the King dined 
in (late, and is confonant with the Orders of King Edward 
the Fourth %. 

* Rotulus Servorum, in the Lord Cbambcrlain*t Office* 

t Rymer*8 Fcedera. 

X Vide inteay See alfo the Ordinances of Kii^ Charles II* 

As 
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As to the duty of the Serjeants by rotation in the reign of 
King Charles I. and King Charles II. the Orders of Houfhold 
diredt^ " That the fixteen Serjeants at Arms wait quarterly* 
four in each quarter : that four Seijeants at Arms do give their 
attendance every Sunday and holiday, and whenfoever we 
fhall go to church ; and that two Serjeants at Arms only (hall 
attend us in all progreffes, and whenfoever the fword of 
Aate is carried.** 

There was antiently a formal creation of a Seijeant at Arms 
not unlike that of an Officer of Arms (though with lefs ce* 
remony), when the Serjeant was inverted with his Collar, and 
fumifhed, I might at this time fay loaded, with his Mace. 
I have been fo fortunate as to meet with an account of this 
little ceremonial in the Mufeum, which^ though it is without 
datCv feems to belong either to the reign of King James I. 
of King Charles I. or of King Charles II. and runs as 
follows: 

*< The Creation of a Serjeant at Arms. 

<^ On a Sermon-day, in his Majefty^s pafTage to Chapel, his 
Majefty is pleafed to make fome ftay in the Prefence Cham- 
ber ; and there the Seijeant at Arms to be created is pre* 
fented by the Right Honourable the Lord Chamberlain, and 
the Serjeant falls down on his knees. Then the fenior Ser- 
jeant having the Collar of SS delivers it to the Lord Cham^^ 
berlain ; and his LordQiip prefents it to his Majefty, who is 
pleafed to put it about the neck of the Seijeant at Arms. The 
lenior Seijeant likewife delivers the Mace to the Lord Cham- 
berlain ; which his Lordfhip prefents to his Majefty, and 

H his 
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his Majefty lays it on the right (houlder of the perfon t(> 
be created, and fays^ ^^ Rife up, Serjeant at Arms, andEfquire 
for ever.'* 

I would remark upon this account, that the efcort of the 
Maces, even at this day, goes no farther internally than the 
Prefence Chamber, taking their poft and quitting it there j 
fo that the fcene of fuch ceremony lay properly in that 
room. 

By the Sermon day is meant, as is expreffed in the Ordi- 
nances of King Charles 11. jufl: cited, a Sunday or an holidiay;; 
for on other days the King, at that time,, either ufed his. 
private Oratory, or at lead did not go to the Chapel in full ftate. 

The impofition of the Collar created the party an Efquire^ 
according to the old manner, when every Officer of that 
rank in the Houfhold was created into his office by the im« 
pofition of a Collar, which he was called upon to wear when 
on duty, as appears by Ordinances of HouflioM of King 
Edward IV.*. This creation, however, goes a ftep farther; 
for, when the Serjeant has received his Mace from the King^ 
he is declared not only to be an Efquire by offi^ce (a title: 
which in common cafes was loft, if the party was difmifled 
from his poft), but, at all events, an Efquire for even 

A few words more, my Lord, on the ceremonial we have juft 
read, and then I will trouble you with fomething farther on 
the fubje6t of Collars, which were once fo much worn in thcf 
Court. You may have obferved that the fenior Serjeant 
prcfents a Mace to the King, to be laid on the new Serjeant's 

* Cited in a former Diilertation, on the Efqnires of the King's Body. 

(houlder,. 
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fiioulder» \chich accounts for a circumftancc that ftill fur- 
Vivcs, viz. that the fenior Serjeant's Mace is even now by 
inany ounces lighter than any of the other Maces, for which 
no reafon can be given, but that, being the fuppofed Mace 
of Inveftiture, it lias continued to be made lighter than the 
reft, though it was formerly fo contrived for the eafe of the 
Sovereign on thefe occafions*. This ceremonial of cre- 
ation is now wholly difpenfed with, and the office is virtu* 
ally conferred by patent ; but formerly both were qeceflary ; 
for the patent I find in the reign of Queen Elizabeth merely 
conveyed the fee or falary and other emoluments, previous 
to the adtual creation, wherein the party had only the ad- 
dition of Gentleman, the title of Efquire remaining to be 
conferred on him by the above ceremony. The patent I 
fpeak of is of the 39th year of Queen Elizabeth, in Latin, 
in favour of George Dutton, Gentleman, and does not ufe 
the word creavimus^ which fhews that the ceremony fubfifted 
in that reign ; neither do the modern patents ufe the word 
create^ but merely **conftitute and appoint,'' fo that all idea 
of the inveftiture is totally vanifhed, and the party, once fo 
honourably dubbed, is now only ftyled Efquire in the patent, 
without any differential fpecification. 

This account of the creation and inveftiture of a Serjeant 
9t Arms may tend to remove the popular error, that the Col- 
lar is a fingular and peculiar honour to the party; whereas, 

* The prefent difference in weight is not Yery confiderable (about tliirty 
o'ances), but probably that which is now the lighceft might, at the time it was 
made have been the beayieft* 

H 2 in 
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iu fa^ it is nothing more than the furvival of an official badgr^ 
which was formerly worn by every perfon of the degree 
of an Efquire in the Royal Houihold, and with which he 
was inveftcd when his office was conferred. The fame may 
be faid of the Collars worn by the Kings of Arms and Heralds^ 
who were antiently created into their offices with zQi% of 
greater ceremony, though in thefe and all other cafes the 
cuftom of fuch inveftiture has long been difcontinued« 

We are now arrived at a period when the Seijeants at 
Arms appeared in the fame manner as at prefent (the drefs of 
the times excepted), with their Maces on their (houlders, and 
their Collar about their necks ; though it muft be obferved 
they now never wear their Collars but on Collar-days. The- 
Collar was underftood to be» as I have infinnated,. indicative 
of their Houfhold rank, and the Mace the badge of their 
office. Thefe two civil appendages were, at the time of 
which I am fpeaking, as well as at prefent, all the official 
remains of thefe Gentlemen, who were formerly •* clad in 
complete fteel/^ 

It has been obferved that Collars were appendages to every 
Officer of the rank of an Efquire in the Royal Houfhold ; andt 
thus the Serjeants of every denomination, down from the 
Seijeants at Arms to the Seijeant of the Scullery, wore Col- 
lars expreffive of their rank, and are all at this day Efquires* 
by virtue of their pods. Efcjuires by general office tenure,, 
however, enjoyed that rank no longer than they held the 
poft which gave it them ; and, on vacating it, they funk in-v 
to their prittine date of Gentlemen : but the cafe was other- 
wife 
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Wife with the Seijcants at Arms ; for the title was, by words 
ef creation, transferred from the office to the perfon, and 
expired only with themfelves. 

With r.efpe6t to Collars in general, on which I have pro- 
mifed to trouble your Lordfhip with a few words, as the- 
antient Houfliold badge of Efquires, the injun6tion con- 
tained in. the Ordinances of King Edward IV. obliging every 
officer in the King*s fervice, of or above that rank, to* 
wear them daily is to be conftcued as a reprimand to thofe 
who neglected to do it, and farther was accompanied with 
a penalty for contumacy. 

Mr. Selden was very clearly of opinion, though he feems 
never to have feen the above-mentioned Orders of Houftiold^ 
that Efquires in the King's fervice were created by the impo- 
fition of a Colkr by the Sovereign ; and cites the old ballad of 
" The- Tanner of Tamworth/' King Edward IV. as the 
flx)ry goes, being hunting in the neighbourhood of Tam- 
worthy left his train at a littte diflance, that he might pafs^ 
himfelf on the Tanner for a poor courtier, and have fome 
eonverfation with him. The King was fo well diverted with: 
the pleafant bluntnefs of the. fellow, that he recalled his train, 
and, after difcovering himfelf, gave- the Tanner lands, and,, 
calling for a. CoUafi put it on the Tanner, adding,. 

" Lo ! here I make thee the beft Efqpire 

**^ That ia in the North-Countric *•:• 

Sir- 

** Titles- of Honour^p. 836.jcdit. 163K The learned Editor of the •« RcUqpet?^ 
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Sir Henry Spelman is alfo very exprefsly to the fatne poini:, 
that the Collar was a fymbol of Efquirelhip when conferred 
by the Sovereign ♦. Thefe Collars were not only thei>adges 
of an Efquire in the King*s Houfe, but were ufed by inferior 
branches of the Blood Royal in their eftablifliments, as ap- 
pears from a citation in Mr. Anftis^s Regifter of the Garter, 
extradled from a Computus of the Great Wardrobe of Hen- 
ry of Lancafter, Earl of Derby, &c. in the .20th year of 
King Richard II. from whence it ftiould feem that the Duke 
not only wore a Collar himfelf, but gave Collars to his Ef- 
quires. We muft here guard againft an eafy miftake, viz. 
that the Duke*s Collar was a part of the order of the Garter ; 
for that was not added to the Infignia of the Order, at leafi: 
till the reign of King Henry VIL 

Thefe Collars, as delineated in pi<Stures, particularly thofe 
of Chaucer and Gower (the Poets), have mifled many who 
have taken them for fymbols of Knighthood +. They were, 
as we have feen, officially worn by Knights Bannerets, and 
even Lords in the King's fervice ; but it never has appeared 
to me, as far as I difcern, that they were at any time the pure 

of Antient Poetry^ allows this ballad to have been matilated s and indeed it has 
faflFered fo much in this particular ftanza, that neither of two editions which 
fae mentions have the lines above given by Mr. Sclden. I have^ however* feen 
an edition, in black letter, without date, and printed (ingly for F. Coles in Vine 
ftreet near Hattcm Garden, wherein the paflage is found as cited by Mr. Selden. 
It was difcovcred in the library of the late Edward Wynne, Efquire, which was 
ibid by auAion 1786. 

♦ Gloffary, voc* Armiger. See alfo Aihmole's Hiftory of the Qi^t of the 
Garter. Ch- VII. Sed. 8- 

-f Sclden*s Titlcj of Honour. 

Infignia 
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Infignia of Knights-Bachclors, Bannerets^ or Peers, fimply 
as luch^ It is to be prefutned that the Collar of the Order 
of Hou(hQld(if I may fo term it) was more highly ornamented 
according to the degree of the party, and iifued out of the 
King's Jewel-oflEice^ 

There needs little more proof that the impofition of a 
Collar was one mode of creating an Efquire, thaa what we 
have feen in the inveftiture of a Seijeant at Arms. The firft 
part of the procefs is th« putting on the Collar,, which con- 
veys a new rank to the party ; and the fecond (the impo- 
fition of the Mace on the ftioulder) poffeffes him of his office : 
add to this the words of the King, who bids him who knelt 
down a Gentleman rife up an Efquire. But a farther proof 
may be had from the Officers of Arms, who were antiently 
created into their pofts with ceremony ; one part of which 
confifted in the impofition of the Collar on the Kings and 
Heralds of Arms, which is not an appendage to the lower 
Heraldic order, viz. the Purfuivants, becaufe their poft does 
not carry with it the rank of Efquire *• 

Thefe,. I believe are all that remain of the King's Collars, 
unlefs we mav except thofe worn by the Chief Juftices 
of the Courts of King's Bench, and Common Pleas, and 
the Chief Baron of the Exchequer. The Lord Mayor of 
London has a Collar^ in addition to his official drefs ; but in 

* Thefe Official Colhirs oftbeSerjeants at Arms, and of the Kings aiid Heralds^. 
Seem to have been difcontinued for fome time previous to rtie Reiioration ; after 
which Mr. Aflimole infinoates that they were renewed to the parties by Kit\g 
tharUs II. [Hiftory of the Order of the Garter, Ch. VII. Scft «.] 

this 
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this cafe it was the gift of a member of the Corporatiojtv, 
having been prefented to the City, to be worn by the Lord 
Mayor for the time being, by Sir John Allen, Knight and 
Alderman, who lived in the reign of King Heniy VIII*. 

The wearing expenfive Collars of gold was fo prevalent a 
fafhion in that reign, that it was neceflary to correal it by a 
Sumptuary Law in the twenty-fourth year of King Henry 
^1533), which ena6ted that *^no perfon, unlefs he be a Knight, 
Ihall wear any Collar of Gold named a Collar of SS.*' 

The Honfhold collars, if at that time continued, were, 
I prefume, of filver, as they are at prefent, though in the Or- 
• ders of King Edward IV. they areftyled Collars of the King*s 
. colours, as if they were ornamented with devices of the 
colours of the field and charges in the Royal Arms inter- 
changed. As the Lord Mayors at that time were for the 
much great part knighted, this would not overthrow Sir 
John Allen^s munificence : but, had there been a doubt, it 
might have been difpenfed with by the King's exclufive grant, 
as this Gentleman, accordijog to Wecvcr, was of the King's 
Privy- Council. The Lord Mayor of London, though not 
aftually a Knight in point of ceremonial, was long before 
confidered as of that rank, or a Knight's Peer (milite equu 
fallens) : for a ftatute (anno 3 Edward IV.) fays, the Mayors 
of London, and their wives, even after the expiration of the 
office, (hall be allowed to wear the fam€ apparel asKnights- 
Batchelors and their wives ; and at the fame time ena£ts, that 

* Weever's Funeral Moimments, p. 402. All thefe Collars are fully defcribed 
ia Aflimole'3 Hiftory of the Order of xhe Garter. Cb. VII. Sea. 8. 

the 
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the Mayors of all other Cities (not excepting York) fhall 
mily wear the apparel prefcribed for Efquires or ** Gcntlcmca 
poflefled of an eftate of ^40. per annum.^^ 

Thefe Collars I do not conceivt were worn as at prcfent, 
tied with ribbons oil eacii fhoulderfor the greater and more 
equal difplay behind and before ; hut that they depended 
from the chignon or nape of the neck down the breaft, and 
of courfe fell into an elliptic form. Whether the old Collars 
in general had any badge appendant in the front cannot4)c 
iaid ; but • we have feen the Serjeants at Arms^ had formerly a 
Medal, with all the King*s coats blazoned upon it, affixed 
to this Collar, which the Commentator on the orders of 
Thomas of Lancafter called a Chain. 

■ y 

To thefe Collars fncceeded the gold Chains fo touch worn 
fertnerly by Gentlemen both in public and private chara6ters* 
They feem to have been originaTly prefents from Princes, 
^d from thence defcended from father to fon : for the ufual 
complitnent to a Negotiator on his departure from the Court 
to* wWchlleivasfent, ^f matters went on fatisfaftorily, "was 
a Chain; ''Thus, not to multiply inftances, when Sir James 
Melville was feiit by Mary Queen of Scots to Queen Elizabeth, 
the latter, on his leaving her Court, gave him " a fair 
Chaiif ♦".*• Then again, as to foreign negotiations, though 
pftfdiiir of this kind were feldom refufed, we have a fm- 
gulat'mftance of reluctance in the accepting, in the cafe of 
Sir Atnyas Pai;det,' who, returning from France, having 
fioUhedhis embaflyonthe part of Queen ^Elizabeth to the 

^ MemQinof SirJ«iiicsMeI?ilIf, p. ri« 

I iatis- 
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fatisfa6lion of that Court, was with much difBculty prevailed 
upon by the French King to accept a Chain, laying in excufei 
metaphorically, " He would wear no Chains but thofe of 
his Royal Miftrefs,** meaning his duty and allegiance ; look- 
ing upon the prefent more as a bribe as to future operations 
than a compliment and gratification for what was paft. 
He went, however, ftill farther ; for he left Paris in this refo* 
lution ; and the Chain was adfcually fent after him when he 
was a league from thence on hi^ return to England, and he 
then accepted it (as he decUred) mej^ely becaufe ha woolcl 
not difoblige the French King *. 

The ufe of gold Chains by fuch as afi^ed to be coafider** 
able Gentlemen was gro>vnL U^ fuch a height in the tx^ffft of 
King yenry YUIv that the Sumptuary Law in his z^ki year 
before-njeotionixl limits, them to perioAs only whoi ceuldl 
expend a ckajs ^v^o. per annum.-f* Tbia-Statulie,. if not n> 
pealed, afterw^ijcd* Iplt it3 force, ;; aod. Chaini became,. 9$ wit 
have feen, an ornapoeptal part o£ dxefei. not ooJy to thofe. wba 
recejived them from forqign. Princes,, but to.anjr Genttoaai 
who could afford to Wjear. th^tn^ as. n>ay befeiBQ in pi^bii^s^ 
of perfons liviijg ia the 1,6th. and x 7th. cc»tiiri«a in moft 
families of account and wbitsh^ iS they hafi dcfcc»dcd,fiwr,foiae^ 
generations^ were prppqrtionally. ia. the. hi^^oftimakbiL 

As theCe became ba^^ of. ge»jility.an4digai^ thq| we«p^ 

affuroed by. men in, eypry puWiQ linei. and Ba^^W^***^'**]^ 
Civil Magiftratce; a;kl fwwerly, ifr my, airthor he nghl^j 
all thQ Aldcrmett of, I,^<» WQre.tl»cflj^ tbopg^.n»w.tlwjf 

• Lloyd'i Worthic«, * Q^,W#. 

are 
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are only appropriated to the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and 
fuch Aldermen who have pafled the chair *• 

The Lord Mayor of York has no Collar, ^uta Chain only, 
which is worn differently from that of the Lord Mayor of 
London ; the former being hut a triple Chain, each row of 
links longer than the other, fo as to faU diftiniSHy in three 
ovals of different fizes on the bread ; whereas the latter 
confifts of an affemblage of fevcral rows of links, hanging 
from the neck down the brcaft without any divifion, and 
wturning it firfpended by a hook placed in one of the upper 
button-holes of his coat. 

The Lady Mayorefe of London likewife at this day wear^ 
a Chain of fmall links, which k made an ornament to the 
robings of her gown ; as does :the Lady JWayorefs of York -j-. 
One peculiarity exifted at York, till witiiin thefe very few 
years, which i fllall mtfntioiit though it is not immediately to 
our purpofc; viz. that the wife of a Lord Mayof preferved 
(may I not fay ufurped ?) the title of Ladyflijp for life. From 
£ence arofb the provincial faying : 

* MmL Lt Smc». inrlM Bittprj of ti^Entrle of tbe Q|Mfen Mother into En- 
-^Uady A X>. 1 039, fays that the whole body of the twenty-four Aldermen wore 
•chains of gold: '* portins chacun «ne chefhe d'or.'' [p* 31.] A l*oreigner 
siught^eafily err^ and,, fteing (bme with chains, reafoQably enough conclude they 
4irefe toumoir to ail^ the Alderotfen . It itfay be obf^rvdi, however, that thir wis 
fliihiBljr tht'trtMh^ for^ i» an engnrNd TV4ntt%iocc ioa Kttfe bo6k call^ ^* An^ 

t^lietropolaJ'pniiliiKd A IX l«9Cr^ tttt^AMtnteiare all irepiefeitted with 
Chains. 

t Chains wom bj^wonoi^ about the nach sae mencimidd as antient ornaments 
^ that fex tamp. Edw IlL [Hift. of die Garter, Ch. YIL Sea. 8.J 

la ^' My 
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•^ My Lard is a I^rd for a year and a day ; 
**^ My Lady a Lady for ever and aye.** 
And Mr. Drake tells us, there are monuments in York 
Minder to the wives of fomc Aldermen who had pafTed the 
chair, where this factitious title of Lady is retained without 
any other reafon for the addition than the then cuftomary 
compliment. This prolongation of an adventitious and 
momentary honour at York is now totally exploded, and 
the title expires with the year of the Alderman*s Mayoralty 
as in London. While this ftrctch of courtefy fubfiftcd^ it 
muft be allowed that the privileges of York went farther 
in the female than thofe of London ; but in the male line^ 
the more honourable dignities of office will on examination 
fall fhort, when I fhall fpeak particdarLy of the Seijeant at 
Arms attending the Lord Mayor of London.. 

Here, my Lord, I was in hopes of fetting you at liberty 
from fo long a memoir ; but cannot £orbear troubling you with: 
a very fingular circun\ftance. refpediing Collars, or rather 
Chains, which is related in Bofman*s Defcription of the Coaft 
of Guinea^. Speaking of the King of Benih, and the 
police of that kingdom, he tells us, that the higheft ftate next 
the King is compofed of three Lords, orGreat M en. The next 
order is called Are de Roes^ or Street Kings^ who prefide over 
different branches of the eftablifhment in refpe& to revenues^ 
&c. ; Vice-Roys and Governors of provinces are cbofea out 
of thefe laft, and all ef them are under the coniBEiattd of». 

^ I^adon,.l.7e5,oAito,.p.4S5^ft<bq^ ^^ ::'^ > 

aod 
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and refponfiblc to, the three Lords, or Great Men, by whofe 
recommendation thefe honourable polls are obtained. Thus 
much is neceflary, to prepare jou for what follows. ** 1 he 
King'* (fays my author) ** prefents each of them [/. e. thcfs 
fuperintendants] with a (Iring of coral, equivalent to an 
order of Knighthood. This firing they are obliged to wear 
continually about; their necks, without ever daring to put it 
off on any account whatever. If they are fo unhapj^y as to 
lofe it, or carelefsly fufFer it to be ftolen, they are, ipfofadio^ 
irreprievably condemned to die/' 

My author gives us examples within his own knowledge, 
which I (hall relate as briefly as may be : 

** For the confirmation. of which,'* faya he, " I can give you 
two inftances, to one of which 1 was a witiiefs ; vm. A Negro 
who, through inadvertency, had fuffered this chain to be 
ftolen from him, without delay was executed ; as was alfo 
the other, who acknowledged himfelf guilty of the faid rob- 
bery ; befides three more who were privy to it, and did not 
timely difcover it. Thus,'* fays this writer, " five men were 
put to death for a chain of coral, that was not intrinfically 
worth two pence/* 

The fecond inftance Mr. Bofman gives is equally replete 
with horrible confequences. The Captain of a Pbrtugueze 
fliip had caufed a Fiador (one of thefe collar- men) to be ar» 
refted on board his fhip for a debt ; when, refitting the at- 
tempt, he was feized by the pilot, who caught hold of his 
chain of coral, broke it in pieces, and threw it overboard ; 
which fo difpirited the Fiador^ that he furrendered himfelf 

imme* 
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immediately. But this was not all : the cataftrophe was 
bloody and decifive as to both parties. The Fiador after- 
wards, finding the Pilot afleep, (hot him through the b^ad^ 
and, wounding the dead body^in fewral places» threw away his 
weapon ; adding, ^ he had now taken l^is revenge, and that 
it was perfeftly indifferent to kin ^whM they 'did with him ; 
for,'* continues he, ^ when my c^al was thrown overboard t 
I was a dead man/* 

The defcription this writer gives of thefe chains, fo valu- 
able to the wearers, and oftea by their lofs fo fatal, is that 
they are formed, though in a country abounding with gold, 
of no better a material than a pale red cocktiie earth, or ftone 
glazed, having the appearance of marble. Such is the com* , 
parative value of our wants and our pc^ffions, and fuch the 
brittle ornaments of office J 

I cotne now to trouble your Lordfiup with fhort accounts of 
fuch Seijeants at Arms as are at prefent^ or havelieen till very 
lately, appropriated to certain great Officers ; becaufe they 
are in fa£fc parts of the main body in the King*s adoal fervice^ 
and under the fame patronage: to which I (hall add a word 
or two on the office of the Beadles in our Univeriities^ which 
bears a ftrong affinity to. thiit of % Se^^dnt at hxv». 
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Of the SERJEANTS at ARMS,. 

'Attendant on the Loud Chancellor, the Lord Treasurer, the 

Spkaker op the House op Commons, and the Lord Mayor 
OP London. 

We have hitherto^ thy Lord, tOafined odrfelves to the 
Seijeants at Arms in general, a< attendants on the Royal Per- 
son, whiich have at different times varjed in point of number : 
but of thefe a* Seijeant has been imoteDttoi'ially annexed to cer- 
tain high officers reQ>ediV'ely. t\it above* mentioned fonr 
are all that have of late remained Ks aftprbpriated Seijeants, 
who are rikexvife fwom Ui eb« Iki^i i^Mti«dia«e fervice, 
though- allotted to o(ii«r Mttt[klMM!e^ <4 eaclt fii which it 
vAf be iidceffiu^ to fay what <fta:«m 

Befidesthe Gve(at Officerribo^ tfiftiWc«^«ff attd^of wliom 
y»% tet xa ^»aic, tfaerer itnpttf otfieM^ #bw atttibidy either had 
a Seijeant at Arms allowed them, or coliil' Af XitiSi o6mfiltind 
•ae^^when it becsmv" neoeffiuy < And* it lHi^aln$iidy' appeared 
libat the> Lord High' Afftninai madfc ofeof^Sdijieaturfl^siufho- 
lifatvrely iir dM reigdof King Ricbatfd lIi; and^ t^» Orders 
«f 'ihodMS •£ La&calber ^enlp; Hen. V,)'e3rpfbft1^ ^owa 
SeiyMnt to tbcf Higb Conftable of Eitglwd; 

The IiMrd Plefidedt of Wale» ttidr tkvLopd^I^cfciekitiof 
dirNovtk hidrtKdi of^ tkcitt » dbjMMear Amiki*'} as: htfd 

the Lord High Steward fo long as that Office exifted, as he 
now has when the office is bccafionally HHI^d^fof'tH^ trial 
of rPfeer; TBere^Ss iAd<br<l'tf ibrd lifgh Sftewai'd appointed 

• Blount's Dift, in voce iSStitmim; 

for 
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for every fucceflive Coroixation, though on thofe occafions 
he is but an individual, his ftate being abforbed by tlie pre- 
fence of the King. 

On the trial of a Peer, Mr. Serjeant Hawkins * fays inde- 
finitely, that the High Steward is to be attended by feveral 
Seijeants at Arms. At the^trial of Lord Audley ( 1 63 1 ) feven 
Serjeants -f- were appointed to the fervicc; but at prefent the 
number confifts of no more than four. The Lord Chan- 
cellor for the time being is now always ' conftituted High 
Steward, and has three of the King's Serjeants added to his 
own, which forms a. Royal efcorte, as I may call it ; for the 
King has now no more than four on duty at a time. The 
Peers on fuch folemnities. are fummoned, not in the ordinary 
courfe, but by the Serje^ts at Arnds of the Lord Chancellor 
as High Stewi^l^^j-and ^t the o^ening/of the Court the pro- 
clamation is likewii^.fe^^ officially by this Serjeant with the 
Mace on his fjioulder* ♦./ 

Whether one Seijeaii}:, or a xertain number of Serjeants, 
was fpecifically ai}ii«xii»d tt>-«achid£ thidt^ifflJovt^mentidiied 
Great Officdrs^ wHpn? the: Xing liid thirtyr Sfcrjeahts in his 
fervioe, mayiadm^.of a doubt; for the sScqekntiwho lii tlic 
reign of King Edw.»rd IIL , attached Sir; Robert Farmer by 
order of the Chancellor does not ipeak ksif he was a par- 
ticular appcodagcttoliheGfeait Seal; but ityki^himfelf gtrnt^ 

♦Pleat, of tbeCro^iu . .ru.',. > 1 ^. 

-i Rufliwordi, vol. IJ. jf,Q9^ ThU vfZM At a period when ihcrc wcne fixtem 
Spjeantt im the jgrofs* 

raU/ 
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rally a Serjeant nt Arms* Afterwards, however, in the 
reign of King Henry V* the Seijeants ^ho a£ted under the 
authority of thefe high Officers feem to have been appr^« 
priated ; for the orders of Thomas of Lancafter fay, that 
a Seijeant may be fworn to the faith of the King by corn* 
mandment of the Great Conftable, the Chancellor, or Lord 
Treafurer ; which (hews that the appointment of a Seijeant 
(and confequently the ufe of him) was in thefe great Officers, 
though, at the fame time, the party, as it remains at this day, 
was in the general fervice of the King. We will now go to 
fuch peculiar circumitances as belong refpeiSlively to thefe 
four Serjeants. 



Q^ 
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Of the 

! SERJEANT AT A R NTS 

Aitending the Lord. High Chancellor,. 



I 



' The Serjeant attendant on: thi» great Officer varies ih one 

I particular fronv the other three before us, aSvhe has bareljf 

the falary of the King^ without the board-wages ; hi» pay ftiffi 
remaining at ji^, per Jicm.^ the ftipend of ev^ry Seijeant as< 
eftabliflied at the Reftoration. He feems, therefore, to. have 
been ftruck off from the body of his brethren- when the ta^* 
ble was com mutated for board-wages, as^if he was CGnOdered- 

i as domelticated with other officers in. the Lord Chancellor's.. 

fervice, and was to be dieted at a fecond table inhis Lord-^ 

I (hip's Houfhold. 1 colle6tthis from th^ words of his patent,. 

which differ from the reft, in, all of which the board-wages 
are fpecifically mentioned. Diet^. indeed,, is included in the 
general terms of this Serjeant's patent ; from whence I pre-^ 
fume it runs in the old form, made ufe of previous to the com-- 
mutation of the table for board-wages. 
The words of the patent, however, (hew that Re iis prima- 

■ ' ^ rily in the King's fervice. Thus he is ftyled ** A Seijeant at 

Arms in ordinary of Us, our Heirs, &c. to attend upon the 
Chancellor, or Keeper, or Commiffioners for the cuftody of 
the Great Seal of Great Britain^ for the time being, with the 
wages and fee of three (hillings per Jiem^ to be paid out of 
the Hanaper, with all other profits, commodities, emolu* 
ments, allowances, liveries, diet, and advantages, in any 
wife heretofore due and accuftomed, belonging to the faid ' 

Qffice. 

This 
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This appendage of authority, annexed to the Lord Chan- 
cellor in his double capacity, anti^ntiy had its double ^fe 
and fignificanoe, though by the pra6tice of the Houfe of 
Peers all commitments are now made to the cuftody of the 
Gentleman UHier of the Black Rod. Notwithflanding this. 
It is evident without farther proof that the Lord Chancellor's 
.Servant is confidered, at this day, as an Ofii,cer of the Houfe 
of Peers, from the allowance made to him by Parliament ; 
for he receives at the Exchequer 105. for every day he attends 
the Lord Chancellor to the Houfei paid by certificate und^r 
the name of the Clerk of the Parliament. 

Were it not for this laft emolument, the office of which 
we are fpeakisg would be, in thefe times, but fmall, con- 
iidering the attendance required. Whatever other profit 
accrues to the poft is of a difagreeable nature, and arifes 
from attachments for contempt of the Court of Chancery. 
. Thefe fees are of public notoriety, and are to be feen in a 
Book of Orders of the Court of Chancery, known in the 
profcflional line by the name of the Fee Book, fettled by the 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, and are as follows : 

^. s. d. 

Travelling each Mile, oic 

Searching each day, ••• 0134 

Caption fee of a Knight, 500 

Caption fee of a Gentleman or common perfon, .3 6 8 

Cuftody fee each day, 0134 

The return of procefs againft a Knight, ..500 
The return of procefs againft a Gentleman or 

common perfon, .••.368 

K 2 Thefo 
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Theft fees, I would obferve, arc founded, as wc have* 
ieen, on very antient cuftom ; and, from the diftinilion they 
make as to the rank of the party, have an undoubted reffer*. 
ence to the antient JOroits common to every Serjeant on 
attachments in former agesi A Knight, I prefume, is here 
meant to include every degree above that Order ; whereas 
antiently the fees were^ proportioned to the rank of eachi 
party, and differed, as wc have feen,, Jccmdum dignitaUmg. 
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Of thb 

SERJEANT AT ARMS 

Attending the Lord High ^reafurer. 

Little caabe faid of this Seijeant, but that he is equally 
fbbjedt to the Lords^Commiffibners for executing the office 
of High Treafurer, as to the High Treafurer himfelf, when 
the office is not in commrffion ; for in his patent he is (lyled 
*^ A Serjeant at Arms in ordinary to attend^the Commiffioners 
of our Treafury, or our High Treafurer of Great Britain, with 
the wages and fee oty^ per diem ^ and 2j. bdi per diem for board 
wages.!' As the office of High Treafurer:, either taken in- 
dividual]}^ or^ as by commiffion,. never is* fuipended, fo this 
Serjeant is prefumed to be in eentinual employment or atten* $ 

dance V like the Serjeant appropriated to the Lord Chancellor^ 
which is not the cafe of the Seijeant allotted to the Speaker 
of the Hbufe of Commons^ as will appear hereafter. 

I prefumc that formeriy, when the High Treafurer went 
to the Court, or to the Parliament, he was preceded by his 
Serjeant at Arms j as the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker, and 
die Lord Mayor, arc at prefent, whenever they go in form ; 
but fo long as the Treafurerfhip continues in commiffion this 
Serjeant will not probably be calledto any duty *. 

♦ This office was abolilhed in 1 782. The laft Lord High Treafurer was Charles 
Talbol Doke of Shrewfbary, appointed ia ] 7 14, , who died in 17 1 7* 
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Of the 

SERJEANT AT ARMS 
Attending the Speaker of the Houfe of Commons. 

The next appropriated Serjeant is the Speaker's Serjeant, 
who has the full pay of tfaofe e^ecially be^longing to the 
King, and in faft is one of them who is ftippofed to oflSciate 
in a double capacity^ His appointment fwie ia the following 
terms, which fully explain the two branches of his office ; 
viz. ** to the place or oflBce of 4>ne of our Serjeants at Arms 
in ordinary, to attend upon Our R^yal perfon when there is 
no Parliament ; and at the time of every Parliemeht, ta at- 
tend upon the Speaker of the Houfe of Commons, with the 
wages of three (hillings by the day, and of two ibillfttgs and 
fix- pence by the day for board-wages.** 

The other three Serjeants, now before us, belong to officer 
which never die, or are even fufpended : but, when Parlia- 
ments were lefs frequent, there were of courfe intervals which 
the King claimed to himfelf, though it is perhaps from time 
immemorial that this Seijeant*s attendance on the King has 
been difpenfed with. It is to be obferved that the King 
makes no claim of the Serjeant's fcrvice on adjournments or 
prorogations, and only when no Parliament exifts ; which cir- 
cumftance (hews the antiquity of the appropriation of a Ser^ 
jeant to this high Officer*. 



•« 



* The Spcakerlhip is as old as King Edward III. at lead, as appears from Sir 
Robert Cotton's Abridgement of the Records ; though the Parliamentary Hiftory 
limits the appointment to the reign of King Richard 11. 

The 
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Tliccare of the Houfc lies upon the Seijeatit as to the 
provifion of neceflaries. And the appointment of proper 
fubordinate officers, fuch as the^ Houfe-keeper — Delherer of 
tie. Fates ^*-Door-'keeper^ &c. lies in his department ; and it is 
no fecret that thefe places are not, generally fpeaking^ free 
gifts. For the contingent neceflaries, the Serjeant delivers in 
bills at the Exchequarv 

This Serjeant attends upon the Speaker, arid precedes him 
with the Mace on hi» (houlder, whenever he goes to Parlia- 
Vawiti to the King, or to Church, in ftate. Formerly, when 
tHe Speaker went on horfeback to the Houfe of Commons^ 
the Serjeant feems^to have preceded him on foot ; for I find 
ki the journals (anno 23 R* Eliz) upon a motion to the 
Houfe, the Serjeant, in regard' to the infirmities and pains 
in his feet, was^licenfed to ** ride upon a foot-cloth nag*.'* 
Since coaches came into general ufe, the Serjeant appropriated 
to the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker, and the Lord Mayor, 
wfpe6tively, go with them when the ftate-coach is ufed, fit- 
ting upon flooh facing one of^the windows, with the head of 
the Mace proje613ng out of it: butantiently, when coaches 
were firft introduced, the Speaker's Mace was carried in the 
boot of his^ coach -ft. It is alfo to be prefumed that the Ser-* 
jeant rode there with it ; for it was not a fituation that car- 
ried any indignity at the time, asfwe find that even the Marfhals 
of France in the reign of Henry IV. rode in the boot of the 
King*s coach J,. 

♦ Sec the Journals. 

t i^kinncr^s Life of General Mbnk, p. 203, ad ed?t. 

X Mattbcw't Life and Death of Henry IV. edit. 1612. p. X02. 

In 
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la regard to what afFeiSls the Serjeant, funffcionaUy, la 
point of emolument, I am at liberty to fay, from the tabic 
hanging up in the lobby of the Houfe, that he has fees on 
every attachment, as other Serjeants have, and always had. 

They ftand thus, as to attachment, detention of offenders, 

A Knight. Attachment, .^^ 500 

A Gentleman. Attachment, ..««.«« 368 
Cuftody, each day, . . ^ .. ^ . . ,^ . . 100 
Bringing to the bar, ••«,.«•««« 068 
Riding charges per mile, ..••..•• 006 
When a Speaker is chofen by the Houfc at the commence- 
ment of a Parliament, and proceeds to the Houfe of Peers 
for the approbation of the King, the Serjeant, a little incli- 
ning to the right hand, precedes the new Speaker, with the 
Mace refting on the elbow of his right arm, to imply that the 
Speaker is not "^tX, fully confirmed in his office. His train 
when going to the King islikewife not borne. On the return 
to the Houfe of Commons, the Speaker's train is borne, and 
the Mace i^ carried on the Seijeant's right fhoulder, to Ihew 
that the Speaker, having been approved, is in full {wffeflion 
of his poft. The Royal approbation is at prefent a matter of 
courfc, though the ceremony of the Speaker*s depreciating 
his own abilities is preferved pro formd^ and is at leaft as old 
as the reign of King, Henry VIII. when I find it was prac- 
tifed ♦. 

* Hairs Cbrpuicle. - 
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Of the 
SERJEANT AT ARMS 

Attending the Lord Mayor of the City of London^ 

The laft appropriated Serjeant that I have mentioned is 
attendant on the Lord Mayor of London, being a veryantient 
OflBcer in the retinue of this Magiftrate, who long before the 
reign of King Edward III. had his Serjeants at Arms ; for 
that King on petition (perhaps of the King's Serjeants) re- 
prefenting that the Mayors of fome Corporations, inftead of 
Copper Maces, had made ufe of Maces of Silver, was pleafed, 
to order, that no Serjeants belonging to any corporate body 
(hould ufe filver Maces, except thofe of the City of London ; 
adding, as a (till greater honour, that fuch Serjeants (hould 
be allowed to ** carry their Maces of Silver, within the liber- 
ties of London, before the Mayor, in the prefence of the 
King V 

This was a very high and exclufive privilege ; for none of 
the Great Officers before- inentioned have the Mace borne 
in the Royal Prefence ; and though King Richard II. gran- 
ted to the Mayor of York the honour of having a Mace 
borne before him on common occafions within his jurif- 
diction, yet the grant fays that, when the King is prefent, the 
Mayor (hall bear the Mace himfelf, in quality of a Serjeant at 
Arms \. Here we fee the Lord Mayor of York himfelf oc- 

* Co. Intt. IV. p. 252. 

t Drake's Eboracum. The Mac€ was granted to the Chief Magidrate of York, 
by the Title of Lord Mi^or^ byKingRichard II. A.D.1393. [Torres Antiq. of York]. 
The fame King had in the fame year 1389 given his own fword from his (ide to be 
borne before the Mayor, and ordered he iliouid be fiylcd from thenceforth Lcrd 
Mtyor. [Torr mt/upra]^ 

L cafionally 
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cafionally a Serjeant at Armb ; but afterwards in the reign 
of King Richard III. the Lord Mayor for the time being was 
aaually a[)p>ointed chief Serjeant at Arms to the King with 
the fee of /£i8. '^^s. per annum (or is. per dief?i)y the then Sa- 
lary of all the Kings Serjeants*. This, it muft be confelTed, 
was an high honour conferred on the Lord Mayor of York ; 
but at the fame time it falls very fhort of the antient dignity 
which belonged to the Lord Mayor of London, who had, 
and hath, 1 prefume, within his jurifdiftion, even in the Ro\ai 
Prefence, an Enfign of Royalty preceding him, inftead of 
bearing on his own (houlder a badge of fervitude. 

This, however, muft be underftood with fome reftri6lion ; 
for, in the Heraldic account -f which lies before me, of the 
Proceflion of King Edward VL from the Tower to his Co- 
ronation at Weftminfter, the Lord Mayor in that ceremonial 
is found exaftly in the fituation of a Serjeant at Arms, fup- 
porting the principal Officer of Arms, confonant with the 
Orders of Thomas of Lancafter : for he there goes on the 
left hand of Garter, carrying a Mace, as he ftill continues to 
do in the proceffion to the Coronation itfelf, the old form of 
proceeding from the Tower having always been confidered 
virtually as a part of that ceremonial. The diftindlion ne- 
ceflary to be made feems to be, that the Lord Mayor in fuch 
circumftances is placed in n different view^ from what is im- 
plied in the grant of King Edward III ; for in the Proceffion, 
and in all parts of it, the Lord Mayor appears individually, 

♦ This grant to the Lord Mayor of York may be fccci ia Rymcr^s Foedcra^^ 
torn. XIL p. 258. 

t See Lcland's Colledanea, voK II. p. 311. edit. ult. 

and! 
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and is not at the head of the City of London as a corporate 
body ; whereas the privileges pointed at in the reign of Kino- 
Edward 11 1 • fhould feem to relate to thofe occafions where 
the King is to be received in the City by the Lord Mayor with 
all his appendages of Magiftracy about him. 

In a lubordinate line of Scrjeanty, each Sheriff of London 
had in the time of Henry III. two Serjeants for the purpofc 
of attachments ; which number was, from neceffity I prefume, 
enlarged to fixteen by King Edward IV. (anno 1471); and 
each Serjeant was allowed a Yeoman under him *. Thefe 
are called Serjeants at Mace f. The po(t of a Serjeant at 
Arms in the nature of a tenure, whether of lands or office 
though few of them have reached our times, was probablv 
not uncommon, while the number of Serjeants was fo great as 
we have feen it in the reigns of King Edward III. and King 
Richard II. ; and it appears that a tenure of this fort exifted 
temp. Edw. I. ; for I find that Richard de Carevile held lands 
in chief of the King, on condition that he fhould provide a 
Serjeant at Arms for the fervice of the King's army for forty 
days in the Hundred of Ford in the County of Salop J. 

We have already feen that they attended the King when 
with his army in the reign of King Henry VII. fo that they 
were not then fuch mere domeftic officers as they may be re- 
puted at prefent, the King's own Serjeants having now no 
minifterial or executive offices to perform, being purely pre- 

* B. ydalPs Camera Rcgi$, p. 6o, 

t The King's Serjeants are fomctimes called Serjeants at Mace in ceremonials. 
Vide Leland» Coll. vol. IV. 298. edit. ulc. 
X blount*s Tenures. 

I- 2 ferved 
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ferved for the purpofe of parade at Coronations, when the 
King goes to Chapel, or to the Houfe of Peers. 

Corporate Towns, and many other politic bodies, have at 
this time fome enfign of office appertaining to their Chief, and 
for the moft part it is a Mace * ; for which, prefumably, they 
have a Royal grant, efpecially if the incorporation is of any 
confiderable antiquity. In more relaxed ages a Mace might 
be the gift of an individual, like the Collar of the Lord 
Mayor of London before*mentioned, and, pafiing at firft 
uncontroverted, might in time grow to be a matter of right. 
Few of thefe badges being of modern introduction, the par- 
ties cannot be accufed of wanton ufurpation, and have pre- 
fcription, at lead, in their favour. 

Among other incorporated bodies the Prefident of the Royal 
Society has no lefs than two Mace- bearers allowed to the 
office by the charter, dated July 15th, 1662 f • Thefe Maces 
arc of the apparent fize with thofe ufcd by the King's Ser*^ 
jeants, and one of them* it is needlefs to fay, is placed on the 
table before the Prefident at every periodical meeting ; though^ 
I believe, they are never borne except when any of the Royal 
Family are introduced as Fellows. The Society at which 
your Lordfliip prefides has alfo, by the charter dated Nov. 
2, 1 75 1, the liberty of ufmg the Mace^ though it has not 
hitherto been thought proper to excrcife that privilege, the 
little antique Mace lying before your LordQiip being deemed 
more charadteriflic than any modern introdutStion of the kind.. 

* Each Alderman of London has a Mace, and a Beadle to carry it before himi 
when he holds a Wardmote. 

t The Charter is printed by Dr^ Birch, in his Hiftory of the Royal Society. 

Or 
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Of the beadles 
M the Univerjities of Oxford and Cameridge» 

The Beadles, my Lord, though their fuinftions are diffbfey. 
partake very much of the nature of the Seijeants at Arms id 
fome points, and therefore fall collaterally under the general 
fubje6t of this memoir. 

Gloflfarifts feem to agree that they have their name from 
the Anglo-Saxon Bybel, Pracoj an apparitor, which accords 
very well with one branch of the office, that of executing the 
mandates and precepts of the Chancellor, or Vice-Chancellor^ 
in fummoning perfons to the performance of certain public 
exercifes in the Univerfities. The antiquity of thefe pofts 
goes very high, for Dr. AylifFe fays they are mentioned in 
the archives of Oxford before the reign of King Henry IlL 
which commenced A. D. 1216. They are not officers pecu^^ 
liar to our own Univerfities ; for Roger Afcham obferves in 
Ac reign of our King Henry VIIL that the Vice- Chancellor 
of the Univerfity of Louvaine was attended by his Bedels. 

It is not my province to enlarge upon thofe duties of the 

Beadles that are purely academical, except where they come 

m conta6t with the Seijeants at Arms ; and on this ground 

will advert firft to one circumftance which has occurred in the 

courfe of the preceding memoir, where it has been feen that, on 

the trial of a Peer, the Seijeant at Arms, appropriated for the 

occafion to the Lord High Steward, is by his office obliged 

to fummon all the Peers to attend ; which part of this Ser^ 

jeant's duty approaches very near to the office of a Beadle in 

the Univerfities.. 

The 
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The Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor being Civil Magif- 
trates, and inverted with judicial powers within their jurif- 
diilion, the Beadles arc employed by them to attach dif- 
orderly perfons of every kind who offend againft the laws, 
with penalties of difmiflion for refufal or negle6l on the part 
of the Beadles. Herein they correfpond with the office of a 
Serjeant at Arms to the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker of the 
Houfe of Commons, &c. 

In the mode of appointnrtent, however, the Beadles differ 
from the Serjeants very widely ; for the latter have always 
been either in the King's own nomination, or under the pa- 
tronage of fome high officer, as at prefent they are in the 
department of the Lord Chamberlain ; whereas the Beadles, 
at Oxford atleaft (on Dr. Ayliffe's authority), are ele6liveby 
the body of the Univerfity in Convocation. 

Thefe two Officers approximate again in the article of rank ; 
for the Beadles are alfo Efquires by virtue of their pofts ; and 
in Oxford, where there are two orders, they are dillinguiflied 
into Efquire Beadles and Teomen Beadles : which laft, I con- 
ceive, have their operations in a fubordinate line, like the 
Serjeants at Mace in the City of London. At Cambridge 
there is now but one order of the three Efquire Beadles. 
Thefe are appropriated one to each faculty in certain func- 
, tions, though they all colle6lively appertain to the flate of 
the head of the Univerfity : fo likewife, though the Serjeants 
at Arms are all in the King's fervicc, yet are fome of them 
appropriated to particular deftinations. It has appeared 
farther, that the antient Serjeants were chofen out of perfons 

of 
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of competent rank, feldom below the fon of a Knight ; and 
thus collaterally the Beadles cannot be ele6lcd from any clafs 
below a Mafter of Arts, or a correfponding degree, which 
may be confidercd as equal to a certain order of gentility ia 
general life. 

The Infignia of Office appertaining to the Beadles, as alfo. 
their places in public proceffions, had antiently (Irong re- 
fcmblanccs to thofe of the Serjeants at Arms. I do not dif- 
cover that the former ever bore a Mace ; but that their badges 
ever was (as it is now) a filver ftaff carried ere6l before the 
Chancellor, or his reprcfentative, on folemn occafions, withia 
the precindls of the Univerfity. 

We have feen alfo that the antient Serjeants at Arms attended 
hare-headed on the Sovereign ; fo likewife did the Beadles on 
the Chancellors of the Univcrfities whenever they appeared in 
ftate. Thus A. D. i s64f when Sir William Cecil, Chan- 
cellor of Cambridge, previous to the Queen's viGt, went out 
to meet Lord Robert Dudley, the High Steward^ the Beadles 
preceded him bare-headed. The Beadles had on every day 
during the Queen's flay at Cambridge a table provided for 
them. Thefe two circumftances fquare much with the Ser- 
jeants at Arms in both points. It ought to be obferved that 
even at this day a Serjeant at Arms, bearing the Mace, is 
never covered, tw^n al frefco. 

The Beadles on the above occafioti delivered up their ftaves 
to the Chancellor, who prefented them to the Queen : but 
this was no more than a furrender of their power as a branch 
of Civil Magiftracy, which was merged in the prefence of 

the 
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the Queen, who re-delivered them. The fame was done of 
courfe at Oxford, when the Queen afterwards vifited that 
Univerfity. The office of Chancellor did not ceafe during 
the prefence of the Queen, although its judicial powers were 
fufpended for a moment until the Queen returned the (laves 
to the Beadles. This queftion, if there is any doubt, was 
folved by Sir William Cecil, Chancellor of Cambridge, on 
the Queen's vifit ; for, when her Majefty urged him to make a 
fpeech to the Univerfity on her behalf, as being her Chan- 
cellor ; he replied, that he was not her Chancellor, but the 
Chancellor of the Univerfity. 

The efcort of the Seijeants, as we have obferved, does not 
extend to the interior apartments of the Court beyond the 
Prefence Chamber: thus alfo when the Qyeen had taken 
up her refidence at the Lodge of the Provoft of King's Col- 
lege, the Beadles were in(lru6ted, that, on condu6ting the 
Chancellor to the Queen, they were to ftop at the Porch of 
the Lodge. Within this boundary all the apartments were 
to be confidered as the Privy-Chamber in the Court. 

In a proceffion wherein the Officers of the Court and of the 
Univerfity were blended together, it will be natural to look 
for the parties before us ; where, to prove the approximation 
of thefe two bodies of Gentlemen, it is obfervable that when 
Queen Elizabeth vifited Oxford two years afterwards (1566), 
the three Efquire Beadles attended On the Queen's perfon as 
oft as (he went abroad in ftate, and had place next below the 
Seijeants at Arms. They had a fimilar rank at Cambridge, 
when the Queen went publicly to Church, and walked very 

near 
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near to the Sword of State, they being transferred from the 
Chancellor's retinue to that of the Queen. 

Thefc few obfervations are fufficient to (hew the fimilitude 
between the Serjeants at Arms and the Beadles in their pri- 
mary line. They alfo preferve fome farther refemblance in 
their defccndants, among whom we may rank the Serjeants at 
Mace, and the Beadles belonging to fubordinate public 
bodies, without rcfle6ling in any degree on the principals. 

With many thanks for the indulgence of being heard fo 
long on this uninterefting fubje6l by the Society, I have the 
honour to fubfcribe myfelf. 

Your Lordfliip's 

obliged and mod obedient Servant, 

SAMUEL PEGGE, Junior. 
January 22, 1787. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE CURIALIA ; 



(From the Author s ifiterleaved Copy.) 



PART I. ESQUIRES OF THE KING'S BODY. 

P. 8. notif 1. 4. add. The names of thefe Efquires were. Delves, 
D alt on J FouWurfiy and Hawkefton. Lord Audley farther enjoined 
them to bear^ in fome part of their coat-armour^ his own atchievement, 
viz. *' Gules, a fret Or;** and which they ftill retain. SeeMr.Pennant*f 
Journey from Chefter to London, 178a, 4to, p. 4a. 

P. 13. add as a note. They are called^ in fome part of that book^ 
^ Sculiferarii pro Corpore Regis.** 

P. 14. 1. 26. add as a note. The Efquire of the Body was to carry the 
King's iMa»/& on Twelfth-day; and none elfe, except Church-men, 
were allowed even to touch it. See the Orders of Henry VII. in Mufeo 
Bibl. Harl. N*' 642. — As to the Hofy Water, 1. 21, fee alfo the Orders 
anno 9 Hen. VII. in the fame MS. 

P. 15. note, !. 7. add. As alfo for removing fuch things where the 
Table was to be cleared or voided of them \y. IntroducSlion to Mr. 
Malone's Shakfpeare, Part II. of Vol. I. p. ia8. in a note.] This was 
probably the primitive ufe of the 3>tfy, or Voider. 

P. 17. Add to the fecond note, Extradled from N* XII. of the Books in 
the Office, p* 65. This volume, lam told, has iince been miffing; 
but my extraAs were made at the Office, and in the pre fence of Mr. 
Wilmot ; nor ever had I any Book or MS. out of the Office. 

Ma P. iQ. 
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P. 20. note !• adJy Great Flagons are mentioned in Strype's Life of 
Sir Thomas Smith, p. 227. 

P. 21. n§ie I. addj This is fully explained rn a note on AA IV. Sg. 5^ 

in the edition of Shakfpeare by Dr. Johnfoh and Mr. Stecvcns, 1778. — 

The Earl of Shaftefbury, coming from the country to the court, writes 

to a fervant in London to provide Pallets for fomc of his Folks that 

r were to be about him. Mr, Lodge's lUuftrations of Britifti Hiftory^ 

Vol. IL p. 184. 

Ibid. 7iote 2. Two were ordered to write at a time by the Earl o£ 
Manchefter when he was Lord Chamberlain, from 1660 to 1671. 

P. 24. 1. ult. add. Which I have fince prefented to the Britifh 
Mufeum. 

P. 28. 1. 8. add, And again at the coronation of Anne (BoUcyne).-— 
** At the Quene's feete under the table fatte ii Gentlewomen all dyncr 
time." Hall's Chronicle, fol. 216. b. 

P. 35. h 8. Sir Francis was of the family feated at Ottlcy, in the 
parifti of Ellefmere, in Shroplhire, which had been their property at 
leaft fince the year 1308, temp. Edw. U. Sec Mr. Pennant's Tour ia 
North Wales. 

P. 37. 1. 18. Camerarius Regine. Domino WiU'o Warino millti pro 
Corpore Regine percipicnti de eSdcm Domini Regind pro feodo fuo x 
marcas per annum pro hujufmodi feodo fuo k Fefto Sandti Michaelis 
anno xxvi°, per unum annum integrum, et per manus proprias,. 
VI ti. XIII s. IV d. [Paper Office,] 
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GENTLEMEN OP THE KING'S PRIVY CHAMBER. 

P. 42. 1. II. So long &3 Gyenne was under the dominion of the Eng- 
Vifli, it was reprefented by a Subftitutc at Coronations.. [V. AcJla Regia,. 
p. 97. temp. Edw. II. 

P. 44- 
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F.44. 1.15. They antiently attended with the corpfe ; for, when 
the body of King Henry VIIL lay in ftate, it was attended day and 
night, among other Officers, by Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber. [Strype's 
Memorials, IL p. ic] 

Thefe Grentlemen bore the Canopy likewife at Royal Chriftenings, 
when they were performed in ftate ; as was done at the Baptifm of King 
Edward VI. by fix of the King's Privy Chamber. [Strype's Memorials, 
ll. p 3. But fee this memoir, pofteaj p. 56.] 

They bore the Canopy at St. George's Feaft ; as was done by twehi 
of them, anno 15 Car. I. [V.Aftimole, p. 502.] 

P. 43. 1. 1 6. Q. What mourning was allowed in former reigns i 
Ibid. 1. 20. The fame reafon operates with the Efquires of the Knijfbts 
of the Batby whereby fomc perfons have degraded themfelves for this 
proteftion ; as did Sir William Dudley, Bart, who was one of the Efquires 
to (Fortefcue) Lord Ginton ; and Sir Thomas Samwell, Efquire to Sir 
William Stanhope, 1725, at the revival of the Order : for a Baronet is 
of fuperior rank to a Knight of the Bath. 

P. 47. 1. 8. The following is an appointment at that time : 
(L. S.) ** Praefens hoc fcriptum teftatur Gulielmum Kingfleium Ar- 
*' migerum juratum et admiffum fuifie in munus ct ofHcium Gcnerofi 
^^ extraordinarii Conclavis Regii ; vi cujus officii omnibus privilegiis et 
juribus quae ad id pertinent frui debet. Corpus ejus, nifi veniA prius 
habit& et obtentft, non eft comprehendendum et detinendum : nuUus ei 
*' magiftratus gerendus eft : non inter criminum quaefitores, autjurr.ros 
** arbitros eft confcribendus ; nee comitiis provincialibus et conceftibus 
concionibus adeffe citandus ; quo caufam minifterii Regii negligendi 
poffit contingere. QuA-propter omnes et fingulos veto ni libertatem 
et privilegia didli Gulielmi Kingfleii violent, ut fuo pcriculo conrra- 
** rium fict. Datum fub manu meft et figillo, die vicefmio-quinto 
** Februarii, anno 1662, et decimo-quinto Regis regni. 

*• E. Manchester,** 
[Cubicularius Regis.] 
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P. 5a. 1. II. There were alfo Four who were ftyled Principal or 
Chief Gentlemen, who were generally of more elevated rank, and had 
alfo fupcrior falaries. Thus, 155a, Sir Andrew Dudley, brother to the 
Duke of Northumberland, was made one of the Four Principul Gentle- 
men of the Privy-Chamber. [Strype's Memorials, IL p* 361.] He was 
alfo Keeper of the King's Wardrobe. [Id. in eod.] Sec Strype again, 
pp. 460. 517. 

In Strype's Memorials, II. 514. is a ** Warrant to the Cofferer and 
Clerk of the Houfehold to pay to Henry Sidney, admitted one of the 
Chief Gentlemen of his Majcfty*s Privy Chamber in the Lord D* Arcy't 
room, looA a year, payable quarterly.** See alfo, p. 520; de quo 
^uare i 

P. 54. 1. I a. The Dean of Carlifle [Dr. Percy, now Biihop of Dro- 
more], in a letter dated 061. 29, 1780, fays, ** I find by an extradl I 
formerly made from a full and authentic MS copy of Cavendiih's Life 
of Cardinal Woolfey, that when the Cardinal would not yield to the 
arreft of the Earl of Northumberland, he faid to Walter Weljh (fo the 
name is fpelt) • I trowe ye are one of the King's Privic Chamber, your 
name is Welfh ; I am content to yield to yow, but not to my Lord of 
Northumberland, without I fee his commifiion : and alfoe yow are a 
fufficient Commiilioner in that behalfe, inafmuch as ye be one of the 
King's Privie Chamber : for the worft there is a fufficient warrant to 
arreft the greateft Peere of this Rcalme by the King's only Command- 
ment without any Commiffion.'* 

Mr. Wallh (for that is the true name), I think the Dean of Carlifle 
told me, was of a Worcefterfliire family. 

My printed copy differs a little from the above-cited MS. and does 
not go fo far. Mr. Walfli was probably known to the Cardinal, and 
therefore employed on this occaiion in cafe of a refufal to furrender to 
the E:iil. 

Ibid. 1. 15. Another term for them was Prlvy-chamber-men [v. Of- 
borne's Works ; and the Ordinances of King Charles I.] In the female 

line 
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line we find alfo that the laft wife of the Marquis of Northampton, before 
her marriage, was called Privy-Cbamberlain to Queen Elizabeth. [See 
the Ceremonial of her Funeral in Bibl. Top. Brit. XVII, p. 7.] 

P. 55. 1. a- There is a paflage in HalFs Chronicle [Hen. VIII. fol.68.] 
wherein the Gentlemen of the Privy-Chambcr are charged with ufing 
too great familiarity. 

P. 56. The late J^ C. Brooke, Efq. in a letter on this paflage, fays^ 
•' I cannot find any other baptifm but that of Edward VI., where Gen- 
tlemen of the Privy-Chamber fupported the Canopy. At that of Prince 
Arthur is the following concerning the Canopy : 

** Then came my Lady Cicely, the Queen's eldeft fitter, bering the 
•* Prynce, wraped in a mantell of crymefyn clothe of golde furred with 
*' Ermyn, with a trayne which was borne by my Lady the Marquclfc 
•* of Dorfet ; and Sir John Cheyny fupported the myddill of the fame ; 
** and the Lorde Edward Wodevile, the Lord Lavarre, the fone and 
*' heyer of the Lorde Audley, and Sir John of Arundel, bare the 
•• Canapye.**' M. 6. fol. 28. b. in Coll. Armor. 

The Canopy borne "over Queen Elizabeth at her baptifm was fupported 
by the Lords Rochford and Huflcy, Lord William Howard, and Lord 
Thomas Howard. 

P. 58. 1. ult. The precedency of the Ladies of the Privy-Cbambir ap- 
pears from the Coronation of King James I. and his Queen : which 
ceremonial may be feen in the College of Arms. 

P. 59. At the arrival and entertainments of the Ambaflador Alkaid 
JaurarBcn Abdella, with his aflbciate Mr. Blake, from the High and 
Mighty Prince Mullcy Mahamed Sheque Emperor of Morocco, King 
of Tefle and Sufs, 1637 ; they were attended to their audience by Tuthe 
Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber to his Majefty, on brave horfts, 
with foot-cloths, riding *• 

* From a printed acoouDt in tie Britlili Mufeum; 

P. 68. 
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P. 63. Note 3, add^ For the Royal Apartments at the Tower, fee 
Mr. Walpole's ** Hiftoric Doubts." 

P. 69. 1. 3. King Charles I. entered Whitehall from St. James's by 
this ftaircafe on tlie day of his execution. Gordon's *^ Lives andTriials " 
vol. III. p. 469* 

Ibid, noiesy 1. 7. The order from the Treafury for taking it down was 
dated June 21, i759» 

Aldgate, when taken down, was purchafed by Ebcnczer MuffQll, 
Efq. and re-erefted adjoining to his houfe at Bethnal-Green. Lyfons*s 
Environs, II. 32. 

The obelilk credled at Hanuncrfmith by Lord Melcombe in memory 
of his wife has, lince his death, been removed, and placed in the E$rl 
of Aylefbury's Park, at Tottenham in Wiltfliirc, in remembrance of the 
recovery of King George III. from a phrenzy, 1789. Lyfons's Environs, 

II. 4*^3 • 

Carfax Conduit, when taken down a few years ago, was re-erefted in 

the fame form in the pleafure-grounds, or park, of the Earl of Harcourt, 
21 Newnham. 

An infcription alfb perpetuates the memory of l^is vncle Charles of 
Aylelbury and Elgin, who procured for him the barony of Bruce, and 
left to him thefe eftates ; and likewife exprefles his gratitude to King 
George III. who, unfolicited, created him an Earl 1 776. 

P.69, Sir Thomas Grantham of Batavia-houfe, at Sunbury, Middlefex, 
Knight, was a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber, and Efquire of the 
Body to King William and Queen Mary, and was continued in the firft 
office, and was Efquire of the Body pro illd vice at leaft to Queen Anne 
at her coronation. — ^Had been a Director of Greenwich Hofpital. — His 
father was Mr. Thomas Grantham of Riffiter, alias Burncefter, in Ox- 
fordftiire, who was killed at the liege of Oxford 1645, on the King's 
iide.. His grandfather was Mr. Richard Grantham , defcended of an 
antient family in Lincolnfhire. Sir Thomas was bred to the fea, and 

performed 
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performed good fervicc in North America ; for which, and fomc others 
afterwards, he received a gold chain and medal of great value from King 
Charles II. He fitted out a fliip to the Eaft Indies at the King's fpecial 
recommendation (1612) to the India Company ; the King and the Duke 
of York, then High Admiral, were prefent at the launch, and named 
the fhip The Charles the Second, and knighted him on board his own 
Ihip at Deptford, Feb. 18, 1682-3. He received another gold chain 
and medal from King James IL He obtained an addition to his arms, 
and an alteration in his creft, by grant from Sir Henry Sr. George, 
Garter, and John Vanbrugh, Efq. Clarencieux, dated the fjih of 
July, anno 10 Annae, 171 1; which grant, with large recitals of the 
above circumftances, is penes Patrem meum^ MS.L. p»72. 
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P A R T U. 

GENTLEMEN PENSIONERS. 

• P. 13. 1. 15* for ** our horfemen," reai '^ one horfeman.'* — The French 
term is Dejiriez. Dejirez for Deftriez, i. e. Great Horfes, are mentioned 
in the will of the Black Prince. See p. 68. among the Royal Wills, 
publilhed by J. Nichols, 1780. 4to. 

P. 14. note^ 1. I. After Cotgrave, addy When the Emperor 
Charles V. pafled the Elbe, 1547, each trooper had a foot-foldier be- 
hind him. Robertfon's Hiftory of Charles V. vol. III. 8vo. p. 436. 

P. 21. notey \. ult. and in p. 22. 1. 25. Expunge^ *^ See the following 
Memoir." 

P. 23. notey 1. uU. Add, *^ It has never appeared to me that the 
Brownes Vifcounts Montague had any grant of a Coat of Arms. There 
are families who bear arms by prefcription from their anceftors, of 
whom theirs is one. — Grants of Arms feem to have been introduced 
jvith trade into this country, to diftinguifli the Novi Homines from the 
antient Gentry ; and we have a power in chapter, with the concurrence 
of the King of Arms, to allow Arms without grant, as I think was the 
cafe of your's. — The antient Creft of Browne was a clump of the fox- 
glove plant in flower ; their prefent Creft, an eagle Vert, I take it, 
was aflumed upon their marriage with the coheir of Nevile Marquis 
Montague, alluding to the coat of Monthermer. 

Yours, &c. J.C.Brooke, Somcrfet, Jan. 7, 1784.*' 
P. 25. 1. 2. Sir Anthony Browne was Captain when the Eltham Sta- 
tutes were made, A. D. 1526. See the Volume of Houfliold Ordi- 
nances publiftied by the Society of Antiquaries, 1790, 4to. p. 165'. 
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P. 35. note 3. addy See a note by Mr. Steevens on a pafTagc in Cym- 
beline, A61 V, Sc. 3. 

P. 41. 1. ull. add, More particulars of the reception and departure of 
the Queen Dowager of Scotland may be fecn iu Drake's Anglo-Scotica, 
p. 410. 

P. 49. note. 1. ult. add^ On the information of the Hon. Stephen 
Digby (brother to Lord Digby), Vice-Chamberlain to the Queen, 1782. 
Dr. Ducarel had a ftained drawing from this Painting. 
P. 50. add to lajl note^ See Holinfhed, vol.11, p. 1839. 
P. 59. 1. 20. The words are, *^ He [King James] brought with him 
a crew of rieceflitous hungry Scots, and filled every corner of the Court 
with thefe hungry Blew-Caps.'* [Id. in eod.J 

P. 6c. 1. 23. Sir Stephen Hat ton was appointed Captain of the Yeomen 
of the Guard, July 30, 1572. Holinfhed, p. i864, where he is then 
ftyled Chrijiopher Hattouy Efq. 

Ibid, note 2. Expunge^ " See the following Diflertation." 
Ibid, note ^. addy Made Lord Chancellor 1587. [StoweJ He died 
in pofleffion of the Great Seal, 1^9 1. [Lives of the Chancellors.] 

P. 62. note^ 1. 4. addy There is a print of this Thomas Percy, engraved 
by Crifpin Pafs, which is defcribed by Ames, p. 130. Walpole's Anec- 
dotes of Painting, vol. V. p. 41. who fays it is very rare ; he adds, there 
is alfo a print in quarto of the Seven Confpirators. 

P;65. 1. 13. Sir Henry My nne (of Rutland) was knighted by King 
James, at Windfor, 1629. [Philipot's Catalogue of Knights made by 
King James.] 

P. 66. 1. 6. There was a Knight of thefe names made by King 
Charles L at Whitehall, 1625 ; who feems to have been of the family 
feated at the White Friers in Coventry, and was afterwards the firft 
Baronet of that branch by creation, 1660. See Walkleys Catalogue of 
Knights; and the Baronetages, in which his Knighthood does not 
appear, 

N 2 Ibid. 
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Ibid, tj/ier 1. 7. adJ, The Band is now (1782) paid quarterly, by a 
Warrant from the Pell-olfice, in confequence of a Cheque-roll or order 
ligned by the Captain. The Paymafter receives 1500/. a quarter, out 
of which 13 guineas, on each payment, is dedu6led on the part of the 
Auditor, together with i/. us. 6d. to the Clerk of the Pells. The firfl 
deduction feems to have been originally 20 marks, or 13/. 6s. 8d. re- 
duced to guineas ; and of the latter the i/. has the appearance of a fee 
to the Clerk of the Pells ; and the 2s. 6d. of a gratuity to the Deputy 
Clerk, who writes out the Warrant. 

P. 72. 1. uh. The Deputy here meant is, the Gentleman Harbinger^ 
whofe oath to this day runs, *' You fhall give your attendance in the 
abfencc of the Clerk of the Cheque, as his Deputy^ &c." See more of 
this in the Memoirs of Thomas Stapley, mentioned p. 125. 

P. 76. 1. 10. ready *^ T'A^w^j Wentworth." 

Ibid. 1. 20. See Appendix. III. p. 119. 

P. 77. 1. 17 — 19. Expunge all between ^^ in general'* and *^ except ;'* 
and fee Appendix. III. p. iii, 

P. 90. 1. 9. The venality of public offices in France was carried to a 
great length in the reign of Louis XIV. though the offices of juftice 
were preferved facred ; but in the reign of Francis I. even thofc were 
fold. [P. Daniel, torn. V. p. 8. edit. 1720.] 

Ibid. 1. 1 5. The average prices, in cafes of Transfer, are as fol- 
lows : 

The Lieutenantcy, 6000/. 

The Standard-bearerlhip, 3000/. 

The office of Clerk of the Cheque, 1500/. 

The Paymafterfhip, . . . 

The poft of a Gentleman Pcnfioner, 1000/. 

The Harbingerfhip, 500/. 

The office of Axe-keeper, a Meflenger, and Chamber-keeper, 550/^ 

Philip Cade, efq. was appointed Paymafter in July 1765 (fuppofcd in 
truft), and he feems to have died in the poft, in 1 799. 

P. 97. 
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P. 97. 1. 27. By the words of his oath he is fworn, ** To ferve the 
King's Majefl-y in the rooin (or place) of Gentleman-Harbinger." From 
hence I collc(5l that he was originally confidercd as one of his Majefty's 
Gentlernen-Harbingers in Ordinary appointed to the ufe and fervice of 
the Band of GentUnien-PenJtoners ; in the fame manner as thofe Serjeants 
at Arms are, whofe attendance is appropriated to the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord Treafurer, &c. all of whom are fworn Serjeants in Ordinary 
to the King. 

Mr. Staplcy, mentioned hereafter, p. 125. who had been Harbinger, 
and became afterwards Clerk of the Cheque, has left the following 
minute, dated 1633, and preferred in an old Order-Book ; viz. '* That 
the Gentleman-Harbinger hath from the King Twelve Pence per diem for 
waiting inftead of the Clerk of the Cheque, and as his Deputy \ and, in 
the ab fence or vacancy of the Clerk of the Cheque, hath yit^^r^ in the 
Gentlemen-Penfioners ; and that be did it when he was Gentleman-Har^ 
bingerJ^ This is fpecified in the oath now taken by the Harbinger. 

•' Yon fhall give your attendance, in the abfencc of the Clerk of the 
Cheque, as his Deputy ^ in the Prefcnce Chamber ; and there to take notice 
of fuch Gentlemen-Penfioners as ought to give their attendance ; and to 
make true certificate thereof to the Clerk of the Cheque, and of their 
daily appearance.'* 

P. 98. 1. 12. Each Gentleman gives one pound per annum. 

The Clerk of the Cheque and the Harbinger give the fame. The 
Captain and Lieutenant do not contribute ; but give two guineas at 
Chriftmas ex gratia. The Gentlemen likewife give ten fhillings each to 
him as Chamber-keeper. The Chamber is a room allowed them to 
drefs in. 

Ibid. 1.24. Thefe Proclamations, among others, were printed by au- 
thority, 1609; of which I have a copy. 

Ibid. noteSf 1. 5. Expunge *Mn the Captain's difpofal.*' — It is ncvcr- 
thelefs true, as appears from the Minute-books of the Band ; though 
Lord Berkeley, on a vacancy by death during his command, compli- 
mented 
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mented the Gentlemen with the appointment, 1760. It feems but 
xcafonable, however, that thofe who pay this Officer (hould have the 
nomination. In the above cafe, the Clerk of the Cheque notified by- 
letter to each Gentleman, that, ** the Lord Berkeley has generoufly 
given the Gentlemen leave to nominate any pcrfon they fhall all agree 
iipon.'* 

P. 100^ 1. 13. From fomc Minutes left us by Thomas Stapley, Efq, 
Clerk of the Cheque^ in the seign of King Charles I. and dated 1633, ^^ 
be feen in an old Order Book of the Band, we are told that the Officers 
and Gentlemen were formerly fvvorn into their refpeftive places by the 
Captain ; but that in his time they were fworn by the Clerk of the 
Cheque ; " for," fays he, " it was fo ordered by tiie Lords in the High 
Court of Star Chamber, that tliey ihould not be fworn by any other, in 
the cafe of my Lord of Northumberland being queftioned about the 
fwearjjig of Thomas Percy who was in the Powder- Plot." Mr. Stapley 
had certainly been mifled in this particular ; for, in the reign imme- 
diately preceding the Plot, we find by the Ordinances of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, that the oath was adminiftered by the Clerk of the Cheque^ and 
a fee for it afcertained. See p. 54. antea^ 

N. B. The order of King Charles I. of the above year (1633) only 
fays, ** The accuftomed oath fhall be taken." Sec before, p. 73. 

P. 105. 1. 9. On fuch occafions they are allowed a table in Windfor- 
Caftle, and have each 6j. 8i. for travelling-charges on the day of their 
removal, and the fame for the day of their return. The Clerk of the 
Cheque and the Harbinger are included. So it was at the Inftallation, 
1771. The Axes were formerly fent in the King's Barge by an order 
from the Clerk of the Cheque, as appears by the Order-Book, temp. 
Annse Reginse : but they arc now conveyed in a caravan, under the 
charge of the Axe-keeper. 

Ibid, note^ I. ult. /ijur ^^ Lieutenant of the Band," cdd^ ^« Robert 

Goodyere, Efq.'* 

P. 106. 
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P. 106. note. After " Clerk of the Cheque," add, ^^ William Deffe/* 

Efq." 

P. 109. 1. 22. There is reafon to think that the Earl held the Poft 
30 years ; for King Henry married Anne of Cleves in January 1540; and 
his Lordfhip was killed by a fall from a horfe, which he was at- 
tempting to manage in his park, in March following. [Sec GodwinV 
Annals of King Henry VIII.] 

P. no. 1. 14. Ob. July 23, 1596, aet. 71. Infcriptio Tumuli, apud 
Weftm. [v. Stowe's Survey.] 

P. III. 1. 9. He was the fecond Earl. There is a portrait of him, by 
Sir Peter Lely, at Hatfield. See his charadler in Lord Clarendon's Hif- 
tory, and more of him in Mr. Pennant's Journey from Ckefter to London^, 
1782, p. 404. Ob. i668, aet. 78. 

Ibid. 1. 12. In a MS Proceffion of the Coronation of King Charles IL 
the Vifcount Grandifon appears as Captain of the Band of Gentlemen 
Pensioners. It was drawn up by Sir Edward Walker, Garter ; and I law 
it in the pofleffion of Mr. Baracli Longmate, 1787. 

Ibid. 1. 13. Thomas [notHenry\ Wentworth, Earl of Cleveland, died 
without ifluc, March 13, 1657-8. 

Ibid. 1. 20. Wentworth Earl of Rofcommon was the fecond Earl, 
and the Poet. [See Dr. Johnfon's Life of him.J 

Sir John Bennett, K. B. was (according to Collins's Peerage of 1735) 
firft made Lieutenant, and afterwards Captain of the Band ; and was 
created Baron of Oflulfton, 1682. Ob. 1688. 

P. 112. 1. 17. Add^ June 21, 1731, Gazette; where the appoiritmcnt 
13 faid to be in the name of the Duke of Devonfliire, who was made 
Lord Privy Seal June 12 in that year. If Collins's Pecnige of 1735 be 
corre6l, the Earl of Tankerville ihould come in here from 173 1 rill 1733- 
The (Gentleman's Magazine (in June 1733) fliys that Lord Monjon luc- 
ceeded the Earl of Burlington. 

P. 122. 1. 24. In the Lift of all the King's Forces, mentioned in a note 
p. 77. to have been made 1684, the Penfioners arc given by name,^ with 

their 
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tbcir Officers^ Forty iq number; but there is not the leaft intimatioA 
as to the Gentlemen £^/r^r^£;rtfry. The above Lift is (1787) in the 
pofleffion of Francis Grofe^ Efq. 

Patronage of the Gentlbmbk Pensioners. 

Capt^n ♦. The King. 

Lieutenant, The King. 

Enfign. The King. 
Clerk of the Cheque. 

The Gentlemen. The Captain j^-. 

♦ Sworn by the Clerk of the Cheque. 

f Thefe Officers receive the Staff from die King, on kiffiog hands. 
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F A R T Iir. 

YEOMEN OP THE aUARD. 

F. 5. THE epitaph on Thomas Hawkins is giveir at length by the^ 
Rev. Philip Parfons, in his (Kentifti) " Monuments,** &Ct 1 794, p. 86. ' 

P. 2o* notes ^ 1. 5. A ludicrous ftory is related of the Earl of Portland* 
(Wefton) when Lord Treafurcr, by Lord Clarendon^ vol. I. pp. 47. 

54i 8vo. 
P. 55. I: II. JcW, t myfelf remember the circumffances. S. P. 
P, 584 ncie^ 1. Hi add^ I think I have been told that the word was- 
changed on one of the days during the Riots in* 1780. S. P, 
P. 60. 1. 17. After Groom, add, i. e*. of the Great Chamber. 
P. 83. Four of the Mcffcngcrs in Ordinary wait in rotation; 
P. 89. noti. John Broughton was afterwards the. celebrated boxer. 
He died in 1789. 

P. 123. Sir ChriftopherMufgrave.].One may be led into the fame error 
by the infcription on the monument (in St. Dunftan's in the Weft) . in 
memory of Mary Colclough, the daughter of Colonel Blagge, there 
ftatcd to have been Captain of the Tiomen of the Guard ; whereas it ap- 
pears, from his own monument in Weftminfter Abbey, that he was 
only a Colonel in the Guards, ** Cohortis Stipatorum Tribumis/' See 
for the firft infcription the " New View of London," L p. 235. and for* 
liie latter ** CrulFs Antiquities of Weftminfter Abbey." 
P. 133. Patronage of the Yeomen. 

Captain *, The King. 

Lieutenant *, The King.- 

Enlign *, The King. 

CL^rk of the Clieque *, The King. 
The Four Exons-f'. The Captain. 

* Thbfe ofEctrs receive the llafFfrom the King on ki(fing hands; and arc f^'orn by 
the Lord- Chamberlain. 
f Swom by the Captain 3 from whom they receive the flaff at the time. 

O Expence 



£xpence to the Crown, befides Livery, Caps, Diet, Partifans. 

•Captain, 

Lieutenaiit, 

iEnfign, 

Clerk of the Cheque, 

four Exons, 

Yeomea (ioo) 

Yeomen Hangers and Bed-Goers (Eight) 

Superanuated Meo, at 25 ^. ^Four)^ 

Exempts (Two.) at ^o ^. 

SUfhers (Extra Pay) Eighty 

Watch-Coats £qt the Yeenaen^ 

Ufhers, 

JMeflenjer and Chamber-Keepei:^ 



^er ann. (Grosf.) 
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Forty Warders^ at i4if. /eriRr% *5^ '3 4 

Watch-Gowns, 40 o <% 

-^^•891 13 4 

Clerk of the Cheque, Crofs Salary^ ^.lac. 

Articles of the Lirery, pr dnnvm, to the YcomWi and Wardens* 

(Extra<fted from the Warrant.) 

Coats, 140; Breeches, 140; Bonnets, 140; Stockings, 140 t)airs; 
Swords, 140; Waift Belts, 140; Carbine Belts, 50; BuckfkiA 
ij loves, 140 pairs. 
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SERJEANTS AT ARM Si 

FT 4. I. 24. read find* 

P. 10. 1.24. " A late writer"] a4di Obfcrvarions touching the* An- 
tiquity and Degree of Serjeant at Law, publifhed by E. W. [i* c. Ed- 
ward Wynne, Serjeant at Law], 1765 • The Editor profeffes not to 
Have been the Author. The occafion on which this book was written 
appears from its preamble, and is not to our prcfent purpofi?^^- 

P. II. 1. 6. ** Serve his turn,*'] add, Wynne, p. ao. The writers cited* 
for this ftoryare, Chauncey, p. 76. Whitclock, p. 347, Matthew Paris. 
[For the citation, v. Spelman, in voce Ccifa.'X 

P. 12. 1.5. The authorities are. Ordinances for feftival days, temp. 
Hen, VII. in Britilh Mufeum, BibL Harl. N. 642. Sec alfo the Ordi- 
nances of apparel of Margaret Countefs of Richmond and Dorfet ; and 
alfo, Vincent's Precedents in Off. Arm^. 
Ibid. 1. 16. " Shoulders."] See Hallos Chronicle, Hen. VIIL p. 216. 
P. 13* 1. 25. " Feafts of the year.''] Jdd, Ordinances temp^Edw. IV,. 
N. 642. Bibl. Harl. article, Counling-boufe^ 

P. 24. Serjeants at Arms are mentioned in Accounts of the Expcnces 
of the army of Edward I. anno 28 ; where they are called '^ Serjeantes^ 
ad Arma de Hofpitio Regis Edwardi." 

Allowances for Robes,, temp. Edw. I. & £dw. IL • 

[from the Paper Officie.] 
Glerici Gacderoba?, 8 marks* 

Clerici Regis, 4 marks. 

Glerici de CapellA Regis, 4 marks^ 

Ehyficus ctSurgic us, Regis, 4.|narks,., 

O a- Other 
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Oiher Officers there mentioned are, 

Pointer and Under Porters^ i mark and 20 (hillings in the Summer; 

^ marfcs and zo ihiUings in the Wtntec 
Serjeants and Valetts of the Marfliall. 
^ijeants of the Pantry, Batty^ and Napery-^ 
Serjeants of the Kitchen. 
Seijeanis Aulae Regis. 

Valets, Chapd, Jllmonry, Ewry^ Chandlery. 
Garcioncs (Footmen.) 
Valetti Garderobae. 
— - dc -Camer^ Regis. 
Nuncii. 

"Seijeants at Arms. 
"Falconere. 

T. 28. 1. 16. •• King of Arms.**] Lancafier was fhe title of the pre* 
•fnier King of Arms at this time. Anftis*s Regifter of the Garter, 
II. p. 301. and Wecvec The office of Garter was not ereded till the 
year 1422, after the death <^ Thomas of Lancafier, who was killed at 
the batde x)f Baugj^ 1420. Sandford, p. 279. 

JiiJ. I. ult. '< High Steward.*^ This, 1 2^[mhend, means the Steward 
of the Houfhold ; for Thomas of Lancailer was High Steward or Great 
Sencfchal of England liim(elfi an officer who, as I conceive, had no 
concern or jurifdi&ion within the private apartments, at leaft with refpe& 
to the King*s table. Henry VIII. changed the name of Steward of the 
Hwjhold^ by fiatute anno regni 32, Cap. 39. to that of Grtat Maftcr 
of the Hoitfiboldy which title of Steward uas afterwards reftored by Queen 
Mary, and repeals exprefsly the above a6k of Henry VIII. The Msjtr 
of the Hou/b.jl here xnenrioned is a lubordinate officer to the Steward of 
the Houihold, and now in being. 

P. 30. 1. 10. *• Maftcr of the Houfhold**] Whofe office feems at that 

time to have bcen^ to proceed before the laid diihcs to the King^s table, 

iupported by Serjeants Jir Arms. 

P. 40. 
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P. 40. 1. 24. ** Magnitude/'] The maces at this time arc of different 
weights^ and made in four different reigns ; viz^ 
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It looks as if the Maces were intended to be renewed on the Corosa* 
tion of James II ; but the Lords Committees agreed they ihould fenre 
again as they then were ; v. Sandford^ p* 9. Probably they had regard 
to the intended retrenchment, by which they were reduced to eight* 

P. 42. At the chrifkenixig of the princefs Margaret, daughter of 
Henry VIL in Lcland, vol. IV. p. 256. ^ BefcM-^ thc» £went] the 
^^ officers of armes, as Heraudys, Sergenttys at Armes, ic Purfuivants. 
^* on every lide the proce^on.^ From which it (hould feem as if the 
Serjeants at Arms were formerly a branch of the Heralds' office : and 
they feem to be of an heraldic nature, for their coUar, and the manner 
of their creation, is the fame as that of the Heralds ; wz. their being, 
when made with ceremony, invefted by the King^s hands with a coUar 
of SS. which dubs them Efquires for ever^ 

P. 44. ^^ When the corpfe of Prince Arthur was removed fiom Ludloir 
to London, the Officers of Arms, and the Serjeants of Arms bearing the 
ibanners, rode behind.^' Leland, voL V. p. 377, 

lUd. ^^At the chriftening of Prince Edward, afterwards King Edward VI^ 
ihe Serjeants at Arms had warning to repair, doing Knight's fervice-T 
ficland's CoUc<5tanc^ voh XL p. 672* 

P^44- 
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p. 44* *^ At the coponation of Edward VL in the proceffion from the 
Tower to the Palace at Wei^ini^er^ the Serjeants at AraiB, with their 
Maces, went on either lide the way, immediately before the Sword/** 
Leland, vol. IV. p. 311* 

P. 45. King James was met, on his acceffion, at Stamford-hill, near 
London, by the Serjeants at Arms, and all the Englifh Heralds : [whicb 
fccms as if the Serjeants were of the Body of Heralds; which, being a 
College, did not diffolve, a* the Houfhold would da, at the death of^ 
Queen Elizabeth.] Stowe's Annals, p. 823« 

P. 59. If the account of Mr, La Scrre, and the Hiftory of London^ 
be not the truth, the Aldermen who have paflcd the chair might wear 
their chains under the Statute 3 Edw. IV. 

P. 66. It may be neceflary to obferve, that the Chancellor, and his 
Officers, once formed a part of the King's Houlhold. The MS. novr 
before me fays, ' tliat ^ in antient time in the King's Palace there was^ 
a place for the Chancellor and Clerks, fuch as were employed about 
writs or proeefs, and the Seal ; and they were accounted of the King V 
Houfhold in Otdin^ry ; and had allowed them from the King botl^k.. 
diet and apparel." ** Afterwards,*^ fays'* die fiime MS. " in the reigrj- 
ef King Edward III. the Chancellor^, &c. and the Society of Clerks^ 
upon certain: politic confiderations, were fevered from the K^ing's 
Houfhold in Ordinary ; and all the Clerks of the Chancery, during the- 
reigns of the faid King Edward III. and many fucceeding KingSj had 
their Diet and Apparel in the Chancellor's houfe, of the allowance of the 
King, as by a copy of the record in part here following in part may ap- 
pear." Then toilwvs in the MS. an abftraft of the Letters Patent de* 
/ anno 51 regni Regis Edw. lil. MS. p. 22$^ 

Among the old patents granted by tlie King to the. CJianc^ry wap one 
to the Serjeant at Arms, who had Lodgings and 13iet in the Chancdlpr's 
lioufe, or an allowance in lieu of it, in common with other officers^., 
together wiili a Ilorli-'keepcp and a fbrvunt-;. and wiien the. Chancellor; 

went 
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went on a journey on the King's bufinefs, they had altbwances for thcit. 
horfes. It i3 however exprefsly faid, tliat at other times their liorfet 
were kept at their own chiirge. Hence appears the reafon why the 
Chancellor's Serjeant at Arms has not an allowance from the King in 
lieu of diet, viz. is. €J. per diem^ as tlie other Serjeants have, but 
merely the (alary of y. per diem. [Q. If he is allowed board wages b^ 
the ix>rd Chancellor ?] He has no fees arifing fronl the Seal. 

A doubt feems to have arifen, feemitigly in the reign of Queen Eli^ 
mbeth't whether the Lord Chancellor had a night to a Serjeant at Archs^ 
but a cedord was produced, made ih the third and fourth year of Philip 
and Maryv fhewing the appointment of a Serjeant t:6 attend the Chan- 
cellor by Letters Patent, with all fees, and a falary of 1 2d. per diem. 
This qneftion Teems to have been agitated in a court of Common Law*; 
and the deciiion was made unanimouily, by all the Judges of tl^ Court, 
in favour of the Chancellor; for *• Wray» Chief Juftice*, and all the 
Court faid, that for fo much as the Chancellor of England^ or Keeper 
bf the Great Seal, is but the King's deputy {durante ieneplacUo fuo)^ 
therefore the fervice by the faid Serjeant at Arms done to the Deputy of 
the King is, in taw, done to the King himfelf." MS. p. %^6. Coke, 
5d part, fol. 98. b. is cited, and the record l>egins, *' Midd'x. Conftat 
<4qtiod t)'niis Philippus et D'oa Maria," &c. The report cites foLi99. 

The Chancellor's Serjeant had ^. 1%. 5 J. per annum^ or is. per d$em% 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. See Deiid. Cur. I. 5 u 

P. 724 I cannot clofe this artide without obfcrving how much the 
•dignity of the Speaker's Mace fell and rofe again in a very fliort inter- 
val. When Oliver Cromwell turned the menibers of the Houfe of Com- 
mons out of doors, A. D. 1653, he faid to one of the ibldiers^ ^^ Take 

• Chriftophcr Wray, milci, conffit. CapitaKa Juffic. T. R. (i. e. Tcfte Rcge) apud 
^IVeftixL 8 Nov. Pat. 16 Eliz. p. 9. A. D. 4^4. \p\AX 8 MaiU Ao. f 591.] Dogdale'a 
Cliromca^ ^. 94. 

•way 
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away that foors bauble," meaning the Speaker's Mace ♦. The ITfurpcr, 
ncverthelefs, conligned it to an Officer to be fafely kept -f* 5 and though 
' '• the power of the Mace was then fallen fo low, we fliall foon fee it ag- 
gr^dized by the very fame authority that treated it with fo much con- 
tempt, when it was to anfwer the deligns of the Defpofr. 

P, 76. By an order of Council, June 5, 1649, for regulating the 
ceremonial among the Chiefs of the Commonwealth, at their meeting,, 
and after fermon going to dinner at Grocers Hall, on June 7, 1649,. 
being the day of Thankfgiving appointed for fuppreffing the Levellers,. 
** At the entrance of the gate leading to Grocer's Hall the Sword was 
ordered to be delivered by the Lord Mayor to the Speaker as foon as. 
he arrives there, who is prefently to re-deliver the fame; and the Lord 
Mayor is to carry it before the Speaker and Members of Parliament to 
. Grocers Hall." PeckV Appendix to the Life of Oliver Cromwell, p. 53. 
From Dr. Nalfon'^ Colledtions, Vol. XVI. N, 7. It is to be prcfumed 
here that the Speaker had his own Mace borne. 

The Houfe had previoufly ordered,- that *^ when. th6 Speaker, with 
the Houfe,' do come into the City,, the Lord Mayor Ihould deliver up 
the Sword to 'hiin> as he ufed to do to the King ; and that at the Feaft 
the Speaker (hould fit above the Lord Mayor/' Idem, firom Whitelockc,. 
p. 406. What a change ! The fool and his bauble, a little while ago, 
went for nothing ; and are now every thing. 

When Queen Elizabeth vifited Cambridge, 1564, the Mayor deli- 
vered the Mace (and a cup of nineteen pounds value, with twenty old 
angels in it), to her Majefly ; which Ihe received, and re-delivered the- 
Mace to the Mayor, who rode before the Queen bareheaded, carrying 
the Mace. Defid. Cur. 11. 263. 

* Wlutck)ckc'6 MemoriaJf. t Lord Clarcadon. 
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